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RESCUING CHINA FROM 


a HE CRUCIFIXION of China upon a cross of gold 
[ would naturally be repugnant to an Administration 
whose foreign affairs are in the hands of the present 
Secretary of State, and our keen editorial observers see in the 
disapproval of the Chinese loan a similar chilling attitude toward 
the entire Taft program of ‘‘dollar diplomacy.” By ‘‘dollar 
dipiomaey”’ the press mean the use of government influence to 
aid and protect our bankers and traders in their transactions 
with Latin-American republics and with China, a striking ex- 
ample being ourarmed interference in the revolution in Nicaragua. 
In China’s case it now appears from the President’s statement 
that the Taft Administration requested our bankers to join in 
the ‘‘six-Power”’ loan to China, a loan so onerous in its terms as 
*‘to touch very nearly the administrative independence of China 
itself,” and it has been openly charged by our advocates of 
recognizing the Chinese Republic, that recognition has been 
delayed by all the Powers to put the screws.on China and force 
acceptance of the loan. Now the Wilson Administration ex- 
plicitly disapproves the entire Chinese transaction, and most of 
those who were waiting for an unequivocal declaration of the new 
Adininistration’s attitude toward ‘‘dollar diplomacy” are 
satisfied by the President’s statement that this policy of the 
Knox régime has been definitely repudiated. The change of 
front is made more emphatic by the resignation of Huntington 
Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State, who was closely identified 
with the development of ‘‘dollar diplomacy ’’ under Secretary 
Knox. As the Springfield Republican sums it up, the present 
Administration takes the stand that ‘‘banking houses making 
foreign loans cannot have Uncle Sam as their collecting agent.”’ 
In his definite refusal to continue the Taft Administration’s 
support of the American Banking Syndicate’s participation in the 
proposed. ‘‘six-Power’’ loan ef .$125,000,000 to China, President 
Wilson has, in the opinion of many friends of the loan, closed 
the ‘‘open door.”” But those who share the President’s objection 
to the plan say, with the New York World, that he is ‘‘for the 
open door, but not one forced open by the jimmy of guns and 
landing parties in support of private interests.” The Chinese- 
loan question, it will be remembered, first came up in 1909, when 
President Taft demanded that the United States be admitted 
as a party to a loan being arranged by England, France, and 
Germany. Japan and Russia were included later. A group of 
American bankers, consisting of J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the First National Bank, and the National City 


THE “CROSS OF GOLD” 


Bank of New York, entered into the agreement at the request of 
the Government. The progress of the negotiations has been 
interrupted and delayed by adjustments of the individual inter- 
ests of the several would-be creditors, by Chinese dissatisfaction 
with some of the conditions of the loan, and by the Chinese 
revolution. To the bankers’ inquiry as to whether the new 
Administration wished them to continue to seek their share of 
the loan under the proposed agreements, the President returned 
a decisive negative. His official statement clearly sets forth the 
Administration’s views upon ‘‘dollar diplomacy,” and its attitude 
toward China. It is also generally interpreted as foreshadow- 
ing an early recognition of the Chinese Republic by the 
United States. The President gives Mr. Taft’s reasons for 


asking the bankers’ help, and then tells why he cannot take the 
same action: 


‘‘The Administration has declined to make such request, be- 
cause it did not approve the conditions of the loan or the implica- 
tions of responsibility on its own part which it was plainly told 
would be involved in the request. 

‘‘The conditions of the loan seem to us to touch very nearly 
the administrative independence of China itself, and this Ad- 
ministration does not feel that it ought, even by implication, to 
be a party to those conditions. The responsibility on its part 
which would be implied in requesting the bankers to undertake 
the loan might conceivably go the length in some unhappy 
contingency of forcible interference in the financial and even the 
political affairs of that great Oriental state, just now awakening 
to a consciousness of its power and of its obligations to its people. 

“The conditions include not only the pledging of particular 
taxes, some of them antiquated and burdensome, to secure the 
loan, but also the administration of those taxes by foreign agents. 
The responsibility on the part of our Government implied in the 
encouragement of a loan thus secured and administered is plain 
enough and is obnoxious to the principles upon which the govern- 
ment of our people rests. 

‘“The Government of the United States is not only willing but 
earnestly desirous of aiding the great Chinese people in every 
way that is consistent with their untrammeled development and 
its own immemorial principles. The awakening of the people 
of China to a consciousness of their possibilities under free gov- 
ernment is the most significant, if not the most momentous, event 
of our generation. With this movement and aspiration the 
American people are in profound sympathy. They certainly 
wish to participate, and participate very generously, in opening 
to the Chinese and to the use of the world the almost untouched 
and perhaps unrivaled resources of China. 

“The Government of the United States is earnestly desirous 
of promoting the most extended and intimate trade relationships 
between this country and the Chinese Republic. Our interests 
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are those of the open door—a door of friendship and mutual 
advantage. This is the only door we care to enter.” 

But in the opinion of such papers as the Boston Transcript, 
and New York Sun, Globe, and Herald, President Wilson is 
actually closing this door. What remains of the principle first 
laid down by Secretary Hay is now, according to The Sun, 














Copyrighted by the New York “‘ Herald ’’ Company. 
HE ASKED FOR BREAD, AND YOU GAVE HIM A HOT-AIR BALLOON. 
Not so filling, but-more easily digested. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


‘“‘no more than a grinning skeleton without vital organs or 
muscles.”” American participation in the liquidation of China’s 
finances was necessary, says Mr. Huntington Wilson in his rather 
long and reproachful letter of resignation, ‘‘in order to make sure 
of the presence of the potent, friendly, and disinterested influence 
of the United States.”” And the New York Globe argues: 


“The object of the Taft Administration was to secure some 
sort of assurance against the possibility of trade discrimination 
against this country in China. On account of the opening of 
the Panama Canal, our trade to the East will greatly increase if 
not artificially hampered, and it seemed a measure of enlightened 
statesmanship to guard against such hampering 

‘*We have deprived ourselves and China of one means of keep- 
ing the door open to all on equal terms. We are to allow the 
five other governments to exercise over Chinese finances and 
politics a power that President Wilson says would be dangerous 
if we should exercise a sixth of it.” 


But it must not be forgotten that the new policy is enthusi- 
astically endorsed by a host of editors, especially those of Demo- 
cratic affiliations and anti-imperialistic leanings. They thor- 
oughly believe, to use the New York World’s phrase, that the 
Administration stands ‘‘for the largest and most intimate trade 
relations with China, but as won naturally and not compelled.” 

‘Dollar diplomacy,”’ which is now generally thought to be 
officially discredited and discarded, is defended by its friend, 
the late Assistant Secretary of State. He has— 


‘“‘always thought that in the work of advancing the national 
interests and promoting the welfare of other nations the finan- 
cial force of the United States could be marshaled in some man- 
ner to present a safely united front abroad, where it would be 
like the apex of a triangle, but would have at home at its base 
broad equality of opportunity both for citizens desiring to invest 
and for bankers desiring to engage in these difficult and relatively 
risky. ventures.”’ 


But the change of Admjnistrations has brought a new foreign 
policy, and the Springfield Republican believes that the Presi- 
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dent’s ‘‘carefully formulated statement” is ‘‘of immediate as 
well as of historic importance.” The new Administration ‘would 
be the friend of all nations, but it is not ready to take a hand 
in enforcing the claims of any group of citizens which might 
end in a situation antagonistic to another and friendly country.” 
It is ‘‘proper and legitimate’ for our ministers abroad to work 
for the promotion of American trade. But, continues The 
Republican: 


‘Secretary Knox’s departure from the previous practise con- 
sisted mainly in this—that he used the country’s commercial 
interests to strengthen its political or diplomatic power abroad, 
whereas in the past the country’s political or diplomatic power 
had been used to promote its commercial interests. It was this 
adventure of his that brought upon him the ‘dollar diplomacy’ 
accusation, with all of its unpopular associations and impili- 
cations. 

‘“‘In the business of the six-Power loan to China, Secretary 
Knox did not simply protect and aid American bankers who, on 
their own initiative, sought to loan money to the Chinese Goy- 
ernment. On the contrary, Secretary Knox persuaded the 
American bankers to join the foreign banking syndicate in order 
that their participation in the Chinese loan might strengthen 
the political and diplomatic position in the United States at 
Peking. All of the six Powers interested in China demanded 
participation for their bankers for the same reason. With 
money claims established upon the Chinese Government’s 
credit, through their nationals, those Governments would there- 
after have been fortified in their presumptive rights to intervene 
in Chinese affairs.” 


In this political game, explains the Springfield editor, Chinese 
interests were lost sight of. It made no difference that ‘‘a large 
element of the Chinese people was opposed to the loan for patri- 
otic purposes, particularly because foreign tax-collectors and 
fiscal agents were to be introduced.”’ The foreign governments 
continued to urge the placing of it, ‘‘and they held their bank- 
ers in line as if the Znanciers had been artillerymen.” This 
‘‘was ill-starred diplomacy on Secretary Knox’s part,” thinks 
this writer, and our bankers ‘‘now express themselves as glad 
to be rid of the business.” 

In Central America, says The Republican, Secretary Knox’s 














—Bowers in the Newark News. 


‘dollar diplomacy was the same in principle, but it had 2 
somewhat different application and a stronger justification.” 


‘‘He promoted bankers’ loans to bankrupt Central American 
governments in order to secure the treaty right of intervention 
in those countries whenever they succumb to the revolution 
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mania. A New York bankers’ loan to Honduras or Nicaragua 
would be accompanied by a treaty which, in effect, made the 
United States Government guarantee the payment of the in- 
terest. A revolution or war with a neighboring country would 
endanger the finances to such an extent that our Government 
would be able to intervene under the treaty for the preservation 
of orde@P; sie ae. 

‘‘Nowhere did the Knox’enterprises in this direction succeed. 
The six-Power loan to China dragged along for several years 
without consummation, and, altho the new Chinese Republican 
Government needs money sorely, it is now more than ever a 
question where and how the money will be secured. The 
treaties with the Central American states were not approved by 
the Senate, and obviously the Wilson Administration will not 
submit them again to that body. 

‘The making of bankers’ loans to shaky foreign governments 
for political purposes is ended, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, and it is to be hoped there will never be a resort to them 
in the future. Such negotiations are subject to grave abuses. 
In the case of China, American prestige should be maintained 
successfully by other expedients. Our withdrawal from the six- 
Power syndicate, in fact, may increase our moral influence at 
Peking quite as much as did the restoration of the extortionate 
Boxers’ indemnity. The problem of the more or less bankrupt 
Latin-American states, with their troublesome foreign debts, 
the Wilson Administration doubtless will try to work out in 
souie other way.” 13 





THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


| ca HE OTHER MEMBERS of President Wilson’s cabinet, 
i, tho new to their posts, may rely for a while upon the 
assistance of experienced subordinates and the guidings 
of departmental traditions and precedents. But William 
Bauchop Wilson becomes the first Secretary of Labor, with the 
fuli responsibility of making a place for the new Department-in 
the activities of the Federal Government, and with the hard 
problem before him of satisfying his friends and disappointing 
his critics. To union labor, as represented by its press, Mr. 
Wilson’s record is sufficient guaranty. ‘‘Our Billy” first came 
into prominence, notes the Lancaster Labor Leader, published in 
his own State, ‘‘as secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and while serving in that capacity was 
elected to Congress from the 15th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, and served his immediate constituency and the 
people at large faithfully and well for three terms.’’ In the last 
Congress, adds the Pittsburg Labor Tribune: 


‘Congressman Wilson was made chairman of the House Labor 
Committee. . . . Unlike former labor committees of the House, 
it became one of the active and effective ones, and every bill re- 
ferred to it was given consideration.”’ 


So it came about that Mr. Wilson fathered the measure that 
created the position which he was the first to fill. His appoint- 
ment, says the labor paper last quoted, ‘‘received practically the 
unanimous endorsement of the labor organizations of the coun- 
try.” The organ of Secretary Wilson’s own union, The United 
Mine Worker’s Journal (Indianapolis), declares comment to be 
superfluous; it ‘‘will only say that we recognize in him a real 
representative of the workers; we hope and believe that his ele- 
vation to this responsible position will mean that labor will have 
a voice in the counsel of the Government.” 

But more than one Washington correspondent believes that 
the Secretary resents reports that he would be ‘‘a special pleader 
in the cause of labor.”” He is quoted as saying: 


“It would not be accurate to say that I represent organized 
labor in performing my official duty. I shall represent the Gov- 
ernment. Of course, however, the point of view has much to do 
with such matters.” ‘ 


As “‘an estimable gentleman, a good Presbyterian, and the head 
of an interesting family,” Secretary Wilson finds favor with the 
New York Times, which speaks well of his previous record and 
Strongly commends his above-quoted statement. But it has a 
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word regarding some of the bills that came up in the last Congress 
‘‘which were inspired by unionists and were not asked for by the 
general citizenship’: 


‘*On these bills the record of Secretary Wilson is that of a 
consistent unionist, and he himself has said that as Secretary he 
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is not representative of the unionists. It is an embarrassing 
situation. There is no sentiment of hostility to the Secretary 
because he is a unionist. On the contrary, his ability and in- 
tegrity are recognized. But Americans are jealous that their 
Government should he impartial between citizens of all charac- 
ters, and the Secretary is looked to for the redemption of his 
professions in this respect.” 


In another Times editorial we find a clearer expression of 
its anxiety. Labor, it says, ‘‘has succeeded in having created a 


special department of government, with a unionist at its head.” 
Then: 


“Is the Secretary of Labor to distinguish between unionists 
and non-unionists? Or is he to distinguish in some way between 
wage-earners and other citizens? If he fails to he will disappoint 
those who expect some such thing. And if he shall make or 
discover distinctions between citizens he will commit a political 
wrong comparable to the moral wrong of those who distinguish 
between labor murderers and others.”’ 


The Iron Age (New York), which can, perhaps, be taken as 
representing the employers of labor, hardly favors the idea of 
a Labor Department, judging from this ironic editorial: 


‘‘Hail to the Department of Labor! Neglected from the 
foundation of the Republic, the great and sacred cause of Labor 
is hereafter to have its advocate, defender, and perhaps apolo- 
gist sitting in the President’s Cabinet. . . . Not until this 
glorious year 1913 have we had a man in the Cabinet who actu- 
ally did a stroke of work or belonged to a union. Now we have 
one who has qualified himself to enter thoroughly and enthu- 
siastically upon the great task of educating this idle, listless, 
and slothful nation to appreciate the advantages to be realized 
from having walking delegates in every occupation, from re- 
ducing hours of work to none as nearly as possible, and from 
raising wages steadily as long as employers have any margin of 
profit whatever. If Congress should confinue to favor the 
cause of Labor by exempting unions from every liability to 
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prosecution or even to legal proceedings of any kind, it’ will be 
most admirable to have a representative in the Cabinet who 
can get the ear of the President and persuade him to give his 
assent to the proceedings. 

“Of course it may be somewhat awkward if an emergency 
should arise such as that which confronted President Cleveland 
in 1897. The Debs labor riots in Chicago would have been at- 
tended with much loss of life and far more destruction to prop- 
erty but for the action of that union-ignoring Executive who 
quelled the disturbance by the-mere assemblage there of Fed- 
eral troops, that were not obliged to fire a shot. But at that 
time Labor had no repre- 
sentative in the Cabinet 
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TRAGEDY AFTER TRIUMPH IN GREECE 


ESTINY, that sardonic personage whose malevolent 
activities brought disaster upon the heroes of the old 
Greek tragedies, might seem to have come back to life 
with the military successes of the modern Hellenes in Macedonia, 
and Epirus. And a patriotic Greek ‘might well ascribe the 
tragedy of the 18th in Salonika to the workings of all-powerful 
Fate. For, as the New York Sun points out, it was the very 
“irony of fate that King 








to plead its cause and in- 
duce the President to keep 
his hands off while Labor 
burned the city. It is to 
be hoped that ‘President 
Wilson may be favored 
with peaceful conditions 
during his administration 
and that no serious Labor 
outbreak may occur in 
any of our great cities 
*that would cause him to 
take action distressing to 
his Labor adviser.” 


The function of the 
new Department, as set 
forth in the Act of Con- 
gress creating it, is ‘‘to 
foster, promote, and de- 
velop the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United 
States, to improve the 
working conditions and to 
advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employ- 
ment.”’ Perhaps the most 
important power given to 
the Secretary of Labor, 
according to the New 
York Evening Post’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, is 
that of acting as media- 
tor and appointing com- 
missioners of conciliation 
in labor disputes ‘“‘when- 
ever in his judgment the 
interests of industrial 
peace may require it to 
be done.”” The new De- 
partment takes over from 
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capture from the Turks. 





ENTERING THE CITY OF HIS DOOM. 


King George (on the reader's left) entering Salonika in triumph after its 
At the right is Constantine, his successor. 


George of Greece, wio 
had lived through fifty 
years of a troubled reign 
and had seen his adopted 
country humiliated in a 
disastrous campaign with 
Turkey, should die by the 
hand of an assassin in the 
hour of Greece’s realiza- 
tion of her dream of empire 
and when she was celebra- 
ting her hard-won triumph 
over the ancient enemy.” 
As another writer re- 
marks, ‘‘the sovereign un- 
der whom the Greek na- 
tional. aspirations have 
been so fully realized meets 
his death on the scene of 
the most notable victory 
won by his people.” Yes, 
reflects the New York Trib- 
une’s editorial writer, it 
is certainly one of history’s 
strangest ironies ‘‘that 
Abdul Hamid should have 
found secure asylum and 
George of Greece should 
have found violent death 
in the same city.”’ No less 
striking, adds the same ob- 
server, ‘‘was the time of 
the tragedy. It was ex- 
actly fifty years toa day, 
after the election of Prince 
William of  Hodlstein- 
Glicksburg to be King 
George of the Hellenes, 








the old Department of 

Commerce and Labor the Bureau of Labor Statistics (formerly 
the Bureau of Labor), the Bureau of Immigration, the Bureau of 
Naturalization, and the Children’s Bureau. The Boston Tran- 
script can not see any advantage gained by the creation of this 
‘‘hodge-podge Department,” and quotes approvingly the remark 
that ‘‘everything new in it is unconstitutional, and all that is con- 
stitutional in it is old.’””’ But to the New York Call’s Socialistic 
way of thinking Mr. Wilson has the ‘‘big job” in the Cabinet. 
It points out that he will have to deal with the complicated 
immigration question, and the ‘‘ villainous agencies which recruit 
armed strike-breakers.’’ Further: 


“Conditions of labor in many industries, mining, steel ma- 
king, textiles, lumbering, canning, and others, may well engage 


his attention. And, tho it is certain to arouse a howl about 
State rights, he can begin the work of putting an end to peonage. 
Many places still cling to this form of slavery. It is of impor- 
tance to the whole nation that it be ended, and Secretary Wil- 
son’s Department is the proper ohe to begin the work of ending 
it.” 


and incidentally only a few 
days more than -fifty years after the landing of his sister 
Alexandra in the England of which she was to be Queen.”” That 
this tactful, patriotic monarch, this genial, unassuming, approach- 
able, democratic king should have been shot down ‘‘by a mad- 
man of his own people adds to the pathos of his life’s ending,” 
thinks the New York Herald. Yet the thought occurs to 
journalistic minds, both in England and in this country, that 
King George ‘‘met his fate at the time of his greatest triumph,” 
when his ‘‘dearest ambitions were realized’’; hence, as the 
London Daily Chronicle puts it, ‘‘if it be fortunate to die at the 
height of success, he died fortunately.” 
This note, too, may be detected in the brief editorial summary 
of Greek history under King George, which we find in the New 
York World: 


“The King would soon have won his golden jubilee on the 
throne. He was sixty-seven years old. An amiable man of no 
great ability, he had seen a marked development in his kingdom. 
When he was crowned ‘King of the Hellenes,’ in allusion to the 
Greeks beyond his boundaries, Great Britain, his nominator, 
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gave his reign éclat_ by 
yielding the Ionian Is- 
lands to the Greek flag. 
After the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877, 300,000 
new subjects and an area 
as large as Connecticut 
were added to Greece by 
the great Powers in re- 
vising the Balkan bound- 
aries. The King lived to 
see Crete with another 
300,000 souls securely 
added, and the certainty 
that other islands and 
territory on the main- 
land would be-marked 
Grecian on the map of 
Europe this spring. He 
saw Athens grow from a 
dirty village to a splen- 
did modern town. He 
sav Greek parliamen- 
tary life, after a dreary 
stretch of failure, rise 
under Venizelos to new 
stability and accom- 
plisiment, Greek trade 
xpend, Greek wealth 
increase. As kings go, his 
reign was fortuna: 


That King George I. 
“ouve himself heart and 
sou! to the cause of 
Greece, in good days 








THE NEW GREEK ROYAL FAMILY. 


King Constantine I., here shown sitting peacefully in the midst of his family, is 
said to entertain hopes that the present war may end in his becoming Emperor Con- 
stantine XII., with Constantinople for his capital, succeeding the last Byzantine 
Constantine after a break of just 460 years. Queen Sophia, who is a sister of Emperor 
William of Germany, sits at his right, and behind him is Crown Prince George. 


to the full possession of 
all that is properly im- 
plied in the Hellenic 
name, so far as that can 
be made consistent with 
the modern conditions 
of southeastern Europe, 
as modified by the Bal- 
kan War. It means that 
Greece has her mind set 
on her old Aigean island 
domain, including Crete, 
of course, the mother of 
Greek civilization, and 
such part of southern 
Macedonia as looks to 
Salonika as its historic 
capital. . . . Inits new 
concentration, that 
which would gather in 
one political entity those 
Greek regions which are 
and have been the most 
intimate in spirit, and 
have some close geo- 
graphical relation, the 
New Hellas burns with 
a hope and ambition 
that inspire the warmest 
sympathy.” 


That the new king 
desires to keep up the 
present military pres- 
tige of Greek arms may 
be easily gathered from 








and evil, for fifty ardu- 
ous, eventful years,” is the conclusion of the London Times, and 
from Hellenes in the new world comes grateful and almost ex- 
travagant acknowledgment of this service. Atlantis, a Greek 
daily published in New York, after speaking of the late king’s 
half eentury as ‘‘the supreme head of Hellenism,” continues: 


‘This long and uncommon life has bound together George I. 
with the Hellenic nation by the unbreakable bonds of mutual 
love which are so well created by time. 

“For fifty years Greece struggled for expansion of her fron- 
tier, and had as a most steady coworker the King, who based his 
power on the love of his people. 

‘‘And when the moment of the victories and the triumphs 
came and when his first-born son triumphantly guided the army 
of his people to the new Greece which he liberated from the 
Turkish yoke, when George of 1913 saw and realized his dreams, 
the dreams of 1863, without gathering the fruits of the final 
victory, without celebrating his jubilee, from which only a few 
months separated him, he fell the victim of an assassin whom 
the entire Hellenism anathematizes to-day.” 


It seems to be the general opinion of the press that the death 
of King George will not seriously affect political conditions in 
Greece or produce any great change in the Balkan situation. 
We read in the New York Evening Post: 


“The new King, Constantine I.,—a name, by the way, of rich 
associations at the present juncture of affairs in the Near East 


—is a man of forty-five, sobered by experience. He was com-. 


mander-in-chief of the Greek forces in the disastrous war against 
Turkey fifteen years ago. For a time he was intensely disliked, 
but all that, of course, is forgotten in the light of his more recent 
suecesses. The capture of Janina by the Greek Army took place 
only a few days ago, and Constantine thus succeeds to the throne 
at the very climax of popularity. . The foreign policy of 
Greece will undoubtedly remain in charge of the gifted Premier, 
Venizelos, to whom the formation of the Balkan alliance is fre- 
quently attributed.” 


The retention of Premier Venizelos, according to the New York 
Commercial, 


“gives assurance that the Greek Government will press on 
With unbending purpose toward its ideal, that of restoring Greece 


this paragraph of his 
message to the army announcing his accession to the throne: 


‘“‘T bring this news to the knowledge of my army, to which I 
have devoted my whole life and to which unsuccessful and suc- 
cessful wars have indissolubly bound me. I declare to it that, 
marching always at its head, I will never cease to concentrate 
my whole solicitude to my land and sea forces, whose glorious 
exploits have brought greatness and renown to our fatherland.” 





THE PRESIDENT COURTING THE 
PROGRESSIVES 


NTERESTING POSSIBILITIES take shape in the minds 
I of the editorial observers as they contemplate the recent 
conference between President Wilson and Senator La 
Follette. Three years ago the cordial relations between the 
White House and the Wisconsin Senator were shattered by 
President Taft’s stand against ‘‘insurgency” in his party, and 
many think it peculiarly significant that those relations should 
be reestablished by a Democratic Administration. The con- 
ference, which took place by the President’s invitation, is discust 
chiefly from two angles—its effect on tariff and reform legisla- 
tion, and its possible bearing on the future of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
Progressive party. While we have nothing but rumors as to 
what actually passed between the President and Mr. La Follette, 
these rumors—which reach us by way of the Washington corre- 
spondents—seem to agree that they discust ‘‘the tariff, 
currency, and legislation in general,’’ and that no acute differ- 
ences of opinion were developed in regard to these subjects. 
It is also reported that ‘‘this conference was merely preliminary 
to others to be held later on as the situation in Congress devel- 
ops,” and that ‘‘other Progressive Senators will be asked to 
the White House from time to time.” Senator La Follette, 
we are told, emerged from the interview ‘‘in a good humor.”’ 
In view of the fact that the new Senate is Democratic by only 
a slight margin, it is generally conceded that cooperation between 
the Progressive-Democratic President and the Progressive- 
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Republican Senator may have very practical results in forth- 
coming legislation. Of its possible bearing on the approaching 
revision of the tariff the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) says: 


‘‘When tariff legislation is subjected to the scrutiny of the 
Senate it will be found that in specific instances Southern and 
other Democratic Senators will wish to deal quite tenderly with 
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WITH THE HONOR GOES THE BURDEN. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


the protected products and manufactures of their respective 
districts, and then will come the tug of war. 

“In that exigency, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Underwood and their 
associates will need Progressive assistance in the Senate, and 
it is likely that they will receive it. Mr. La Follette has an- 
nounced that he will support the Democrats when their measures 
are just and reasonable, and at the same time he declares that, 
as a convinced protectionist, he will not lend assistance to any 
drastic and summary action. Thus it seems likely that the 
Progressives will not stand in the way of a reasonably quick 
revision of the tariff and a consequent short session, nor permit 
a handful of regulars to practise mere obstruction.” 


And in the Syracuse Post-Standard (Rep.) we read: 


‘Senator La Follette stood with the Democrats in the last 
session for revision of the tariff, and in the present Senate he 
will favor a more radical revision than some of his Democratic 
colleagues. He is as stoutly opposed to a sane revision of the 
currency laws as the most bumptious States-righter of the South. 
He favors an income-tax. He favors more radical legislation 
against industrial combinations than Mr. McReynolds is likely 
to propose or Mr. Wilson to indorse. In legislation for regula- 
tion of interstate commerce, he is more advanced than Mr. 
Wilson’s expert adviser, Secretary Lane. 

‘Senator La Follette may be more welcome and more com- 
fortable at the White House than several of the Democratic 
Senators.” 


The Washington Star (Ind.), while admitting that President 
Wilson and Senator La Follette ‘‘think alike in general terms,’’ 
predicts that important differences will develop when they get 
down to a bill of particulars. On this point it continues: 


‘Mr. La Follette is a protectionist, and wants that principle 
recognized, not as an incident, but as an object, in tariff revision. 
Just where stands Mr. Wilson? It is difficult to place him from 
what he has said on the subject since he entered politics. He 
does not, as many low-tariff advocates do, regard protection as 
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unconstitutional, but he thinks the policy has been applied 
oppressively, and he wants the evil corrected. 

“Mr. La Follette is of the West, Mr. Wilson of the East. 
Will that make it difficult for them to cooperate on the trust 
question and the currency question? The two sections differ 
widely as to both questions. Many trust magnates are Eastern 
Democrats, and many Eastern Democrats are supporters of 
the Aldrich plan for currency reform. And these Eastern Demo- 
crats supported Mr. Wilson for President. 

“It might be a mistake, therefore, to class Mr. La Follette 
as a Wilson man simply because of this call at the White House, 
and the fact that the two men admire each other on persona} 
grounds. We must wait until Mr. Wilson enters upon details 
in his messages to Congress.” 


The incident ‘‘is a sign of progress, a most happy sign,” to the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal (Ind. Rep.), for ‘‘it means a har- 
mony in political effort that makes the welfare of the country 
rather than the party its object.’’ To particularize: 


“Senator La Fe'lette is a Republican, but he has not been in 
the White House for three years. He found it disagreeable 
to consult with a Republican President, but now he comes to 
talk over political matters with a Democratic. 

“Thus the flowers grow over the political wall; and neighbors 
who differ upon public policy can consider the question, in a 
friendly spirit, what is best for the country. Such an experience 
would not be possible under a political régime inspired by a 
clamor for official plunder and the flesh-pots of politics. But 
above these considerations, these great, earnest, candid men 
can meet to talk over the public welfare without suspecting 
either of them of seeking a selfish advantage.” 


“‘Cooperation between a Democratic President and a nom- 
inally Republican Senate leader would not be out of keeping 
with the spirit of the times,” remarks the New York Tribune 
(Rep.), since ‘‘this is a period of disintegration in politics,” 
when ‘‘party ties sit lightly, and many people are fighting for 
much the same thing under different party banners.” ‘‘It is 
this indication of dissolution of old party combinations that 
gives special interest to the coming session of Congress,” says 
the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), ‘‘for a test of cohe- 
sion will come in the effort to give the tariff a thorough revi- 
sion.” The same paper adds: 


“This is not likely to appear conspicuously in the House, but 
it is pretty sure to be brought out in the Senate. . . . If there 
should be any serious contest over such tariff measure as the 
House is pretty sure to send over to the Senate, the time will 
come for breaking ranks to a greater or less extent and reform- 
ing the lines. Radicals may be restrained and progressive 
Republicans may make up for the defection of conservative 
Democrats, and a certain degree of nonpartizanship may find 
effect in tariff legislation from the irresistible force of political 
events which had their origin far back of last year’s campaign. 
How far the breaking of lines and the realinement of forces may 
go, how lasting the result may be, or how it may affect subse- 
quent action on other questions of policy, can not now be cal- 
culated. There is an interesting possibility that in the course 
of the present Administration at Washington there may be a 
substantial rearrangement of forces in the dual party division.” 


“The Progressive party, captained by Mr. Roosevelt, will 
find the task of maintaining a separate organization increas- 
ingly difficult,” remarks the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “‘if 
the Democrats and the Progressive Republicans work in har- 


mony during the coming session.” In this connection special 
interest attaches to the following comment in the Progressive 
New York Press: 


‘“‘In the campaign of last year radical Democrats turned from 
Mr. Wilson to Mr. Roosevelt. Just how many of them there 
were it would not be easy to say, for the situation became com- 
plex. There were Republicans voting for Mr. Wilson because 
they were hopeless of Mr. Taft and did not wish to see Mr. 
Roosevelt elected. There were Democrats voting for Mr. 
Roosevelt because he and his platform suited their liberal views 
better than Mr. Wilson and his platform. There were even 
ultra-conservative Democrats voting for Mr. Taft, not because 
they thought Mr. Taft had any chance of election, but because 
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THERE’S A GREAT DEAL IN THE WAY YOU STRIKE’ A MAN. 


they were unwilling to give their ballots to either of the progres- 
sive candidates. 

‘There is no figuring, therefore, as to just how the parties 
did split up. But whatever the proportions of Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and Progressives in any party, the Democratic party 
poiled a low-tide vote. President Wilson is setting out upon 
a progressive program. This may lose his party more con- 
servative votes than were lost in the campaign last year. In 
any event, there are vacancies in the Democratic ranks to be 
filled. If they are to be filled, the new material must come 
from progressive sources, since Mr. Wilson is to follow a progres- 
sive course, actually alienating more conservatives and theo- 
retically attracting progressives. : 

‘Evidently he feels confident that such progressive Repub- 
licans as refused to go with Mr. Roosevelt last year will con- 
tinue to refuse to go with him, but that some of the progressive 
element of the Republican party can be dislodged, and that Mr. 
Wilson and his liberal party might get a share of it. 

“This would not be bad political reasoning. Senator La 
Follette is a progressive Republican who would not go with 
Mr. Roosevelt. In the West he had, and perhaps still has, a 
following of progressive Republicans that presumably chose in 
the recent campaign the way Mr. La Follette chose. If the 
Senator from Wisconsin can be induced virtually to join the 
Wilson forees it may be that a considerable proportion of the La 
Follette followers can be induced to go along with their chief. 
This would help Mr. Wilson a good deal in reinforcing the ranks 
of his party. It is something that is worth consideration by 
both the Progressive party and the Republican party.” 


It is interesting, too, to note that Colonel Roosevelt chooses 
this moment to tell a Philadelphia audience that the time has 
come when the Progressives in Congress should stand as a 
separate party. And a few days later a Washington dispatch 
to the Progressive Philadelphia North American carries the in- 
formation that ‘‘Representative Victor Murdock, of Kansas, 
has declared himself out of the Republican party, and will be 
chosen the Progressive leader in the new House of Representa- 
tives.” The same dispatch continues: i 


“Tt is figured now that instead of having only twenty men 
who will stand together as Progressives in the House the num- 
ber will not be less than thirty, and that before the session is 
over it may exceed forty. 

“The growth of Progressive strength and of Progressive sen- 
timent is reflected in this rapid increase in the Progressive rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

‘Tt assures a natural and logical outcome of present condi- 
tions in an amalgamation of all real Progressives not affiliated 
with the Democratic party into an effective organization which 
will seek no further alliance with Republicans, but will stand, 
as the Progressive party stands, for the best interests of the 
public, regardless of past political affiliations.” 


‘In the next three years ‘Battling Bob’ will be very much in 
the lime-light,” predicts the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), ‘‘and 
his influence in 1916 is likely to prove more potent in many ways 
than it was in 1912.” And in another Democratic paper, the 
Columbia, 8. C., State, we read: 

“Itis natural that the Wisconsin Progressive should be in good 
humor. He is more concerned in the success of true progress 


in government than in the success of parties, and, therefore, 
while not a Democrat, he has present occasion for gratification. 





—lIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


‘*But there are other causes for Senator La Follette’s good 
humor. One is his complete restoration to health.... An- 
other is that the original Republican progressive . . . finds him- 
self the only real leader on that side of the Senate.” 





WOMAN -SUFFRAGE STIRRING THE 
STATES 


HILE THE WOMEN’S PARADE, their appeal to 
the President, and the promise of unprecedented 


activity on the part of the Senate’s Woman Suffrage 
Committee have combined to give Washington exceptional 
prominence in the franchise news of late, the most tangible 
gains for the cause continue to be made in the individual States. 
In addition to the nine where women already enjoy the same 
voting rights as men, there are five States in which a woman- 
suffrage amendment has successfully run the gauntlet of the 
legislatures and now awaits only the final test of a popular 
referendum. In three States the amendment has passed both 
houses of one legislature, but must repeat this process in the 
next, before going to the voters. In five States the amendment 
has passed one house. In fact, the record in the various legis- 
latures moves The Woman’s Journal and Suffrage News (Boston) 
to comment with some amusement on ‘‘the eagerness of mem- 
bers to make party capital out of the question.” We read: 


“Tt has been new and cheering to see politicians in several 
legislatures pulling caps for the privilege of introducing suffrage 
measures. In one legislature ten different members offered their 
services to the women to bring in the bill. In various cases, 
when an influential member of one party was on the point of 
introducing it, a member of another party stept in ahead and 
got the start of him. ‘Let us get the party the credit’ has been 
the cry in legislature after legislature; and still more keen has 
been the wish to avoid getting the party the discredit. In past 
years the women have had to keep tab on the record of their 
opponents. Now each party is keeping tab on the other. In 
Maine, every vote against the amendment in the House was 
cast by a Democrat. The Maine Republicans will never let 
them forget it. In Massachusetts, the Republican leaders have 
used the party lash to keep Republican members from voting 
for the suffrage amendment. The Massachusetts Democrats 
will keep them well reminded of it. The secretary of the Woman 
Suffrage Committee of the National Progressive Party has sent to 
the president of every State Woman Suffrage Association a letter 
asking for the record as to how the party members in the legis- 
lature vote on this question. In the States where all the parties 
put suffrage planks in their platforms, those who did it first are 
calling attention to their priority. Altogether, it is clear that 
after the advent of equal suffrage, there will be efforts on all 
sides to persuade the women that ‘Codlin’s the friend, not 
Short.’ 

‘*Meanwhile, the suffragists smile, and continue to ‘gather.in’ 
State after State.” 


The same organ prints the following table—which we have 
taken the liberty of bringing down to date—to show at a glance 
the status of the cause in the various States in which the issue 
is now to the fore: 
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UNCLE SaM—“I wish that pesky bunch were not so near home. It 
makes me nervous.” —Kemble in the New York Evening Sun. 
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MEXICO’S REAL RULER. 
—Murphbhy in the San Francisco Cail. 


MEXICAN IMPRESSIONS. 


FREE STATES 


Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona. ? 


STATES WHERE AMENDMENT IS NOW BEFORE VOTERS 
House 
73-19 
75-2 
49-3 


Senate 
25-4 
15-2 
19-3 


Goes to Voters 
1913 
1914 

1913 or 1914 
1914 
1914 


North Dakota Saints Ror 

South Dakota 70-30 41-2 

STATES WHERE AMENDMENT HAS PASSED ONE LEGISLATURE AND 
MUST PASS ANOTHER 


81-26 
46-5 


31-15 
14-5 
40-2 


1916 
1914 
1915 


New Jersey 
New York 
FAVORABLE BUT NOT FINAL ACTION 


Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


age 1915 
17-15 1914 
This month Alaska has enfranchised its women by direct 


action of the legislature. The Woman’s Journal says confidently: 


‘‘As the women’s procession in Washington was broken in 
upon and delayed by drunken roughs, so legislators, drunk with 
conservative prejudice or affiliated with special interests hostile 
to the public welfare, may break in upon this peaceful procession 
of the States and delay the progress of a State here and there, 
but the delay at the utmost can be but temporary. As all the 
State delegations at Washington finally struggled through, so all 
the States are sure sooner or later to reach the goal.” 


Among the States whose legislatures have repudiated a woman- 
suffrage amendment during the present session are Massachusetts, 
Maine, Nebraska, West Virginia, Missouri, and Delaware. 
In Maine and West Virginia both houses gave the measure a 
majority indorsement, but not the two-thirds vote required. 
In Missouri, after being sent to engrossment by both houses, 
the bill was reconsidered and killed by the Senate. As to the 
standing of the issue with the Massachusetts legislature, the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.) remarks: « 


‘‘For more than one generation the question of equal suffrage 
in this State has made an annual appearance before the Legis- 


lature. During that period it has had an unvarying experience. 
It came, it was heard, and it was relegated to the limbo of 
unaccomplished things.” 


Turning to the evidences of Federal interest in the movement, 
we find that the House of Representatives has recently appointed 
a committee, consisting of Richmond Pearson Hobson, Samuel 
J. Tribble, and Stephen J. Porter, to investigate and report on 
the question of the advisability of action by Congress to extend 
the suffrage to women. This is the first time, according to the 
correspondents, that such a committee has been appointed by 
Congress, altho the Senate has for years had an inactive Commit- 
tee on Woman-Suffrage. The latter is now to be enlarged from 
five to nine members, and in a Washington dispatch to the New 
York World (Dem.) we read: 


‘‘The importance of the suffragist movement seems to have 
been recognized in framing up the new Senate Committee on 
Woman-Suffrage. Senator Thomas of Colorado is chairman. 
The women have all the rights of equal suffrage in his State, 
and he favors an extension of the privilege without limit. Sen- 
ator Ashurst is the next ranking member. Arizona is committed 
to the propaganda. Senator Owen comes third, and he is sup- 
posedly friendly to the proposition. This committee has here- 
tofore been known as a ‘minority committee.’ It has not met 
for many years. Democratic leaders notified the Republicans 
early to-day that they proposed to enlarge the committee and 
take over the chairmanship. It will be made up as follows: 
Senator Thomas, Colorado, Chairman; Senators Owen, Okla- 
homa; Ashurst, Arizona; Ransdell, Louisiana; Hollis, New 
Hampshire; Clapp, Minnesota; Sutherland, Utah; Jones, 
Washington, and Catron, New Mexico....... 

‘‘Senator Thomas said to-night he had accepted the chair- 
manship with the understanding that there would be active 
steps taken in this Congress to submit a suffrage amendment 
to the people for their approval.” 


Speaking of the outlook for the future, Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, president of the National American Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, is quoted in the New York Evening Post as saying: 


“I fondly hope and expect that in the next two years we'll 
have ten-more States—we have nine now, because they stole 
Michigan from us—and then we'll be able to push our Federal 
amendment. With nineteen States.we’ll have the balance of 
power in a national election, and that isa weapon that no oppo- 
sition can withstand.” : 
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BRITAIN’'S NAVAL DICTATION TO CANADA 


Ottawa over the idea that Canada is being treated by 

the British Government as an ‘“‘inferior’’; that Lord 
North has risen from the dead, and in the person of Mr. Winston 
Churchill is attempting to impose on the Dominion the burdens 
Liberal member, formerly Minister of Railways and Canals 
he tried to lay upon the Thirteen Colonies. One prominent 
under Premier Laurier, actually read passages from the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence as exactly describing the 
gri-vances which Canada was doomed to suffer. ‘‘The mis- 
take of Lord North,” he said, ‘‘cost England the American 
colonies, and the mistake of 


A STORM has been raging in the House of Commons at 


“That document is calculated to cause more irritation, to 
undermine more seriously our constitutional freedom, than any 
other document that has ever come from authority in Great 
Britain to any colony since the days of Lord North. It is just 
such acts as this that caused the severance of the ties between 
the Thirteen Colonies and the Motherland in 1776. This letter, 
this insulting letter, is calculated to do injury as against even 
the throne and person of His Majesty the King.” 


Mr. Emmerson quoted the passage from the Declaration which 
accused the British Government of forcing Americans to pay 
for a standing army which the Colonies had not called for, 
and the speaker quoted the words about King George: ‘‘He 
has kept among us in times of 





Winston Churchill may cost Eng- Mb Whiy nee Yijg 4b Gi aly =| peace standing armies without 
land Canada.” He Me is / Yj zs the consent of our Legislature,” 


fhe plain facts of the case 
seem to be that Premier Borden 
had written to the First Lord of 
the British Admiralty asking him 
to state his ideas with regard to. 
Canada’s share in the naval de- 
fense of the Empire. Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill returned a long 
memorandum to the Canadian 
Premier, who read it aloud to the 
House. The passage in this note - 
which stung the Canadians 
especially ran as follows: 


“The suggestion that the pro- 





and Mr. Emmerson implored 
Canadian law-makers to pause 
“before consummating and lay- 
ing the corner-stone of this policy 
of a permanent contribution to 
an imperial naval force to the 
exclusion of a Canadian navy.” 
“The Canadian people,’”’ he 
added, ‘‘should have an oppor- 
tunity to make their answer to 
the question [of an English-built 
and manned or a Canadian-built 
and manned contribution] at the 
polls.” The Liberal Toronte 








posed battle-ships could be ex- 
peditiously built in Canada can 
not be based on full knowledge 
of the question. 

“The, battle-ship of to-day has gradually been evolved from 
years of experiments and experience. She is a mass of intri- 
cate machines, and the armor, guns, gun-mountings, and ma- 
chinery all require separate and extensive plants of a very 
costly nature to cope with the constant changes in designs 
and composition. In addition to this the actual construction 
of a battle-ship, where high tensile and mild steel are largely 
used, requires the employment of special riveters and steel-work- 
ers. These men are difficult to obtain in Great Britain, and it is 
thought it would be a long time before a sufficient number of 
efficient workmen of this nature could be obtained in Canada. 

“For the manufacture of armor-plates, large steel furnaces, 
heavy rolling-mills, planing-machines, carburizing plant, etc., 
capable of dealing with weights of 150 tons at a time, have to 
be provided—besides which the special treatment to obtain the 
correct quality of plate requires special experts who have been 
ris up to nothing else. Such men could not be obtained in 

anada,.” 


he grows up.” 


The conclusion, of course, was that the ships must be built 
in England, and, as Mr. Churchill suggests, manned in Eng- 
land also. On hearing this memorandum read the eloquent Mr. 
Emmerson sprang to his feet, and drew forth the Declaration of 
Independence. To quote his words: 


“T do not wish to indulge in any extravagant statement, but 
I can say there has been no document emanating from a public 
man in Great Britain for the last seventy-five years calculated 
to do more injury to Empire-building than the very document 
lof Mr. Churchill] which was read to the House last night. 
Throw aside party feeling, forget for tha nonce that you are 
Conservative or Liberal, and read that document in the light 
of cold, unimpassioned reason, and tell me if you can that it is 
a document that should come from one of the great British 
statesmen to a free people. 

“Are we to be insulted by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and is that insult to be adopted by our very Government? 


“IT LOOKS JUST LIKE PAPA.” 
Dappy BorDEN—“ Let's hope he will never want to go to sea when 





Globe takes up the cudgels in the 
following way: 
—tToronto Globe. 

“‘The quick, direct, and uncon- 
cealed protests of Canadian Liberals in Parliament against even 
the appearance of interference on the part of a Liberal Minister 
in Britain shows the incurable folly of the Borden policy. Into 
the hands. of the Admiralty would be put a power for which 
neither the First Lord nor the Government would be required 
to give account to any responsible Parliament. In such a situ- 
ation is the vital germ of governmental autocracy. It leads 
into a road along which, if they go, the end will be disaster to 
Britain and to Canada unmatched, as Hon. H. R. Emmerson 
pointed out, by anything since the disastrous wreckage pro- 
duced by Lord North.” 


But the Winnipeg Tribune—an Independent organ—speaks 
more calmly, and gives this advice to Canadians: 


‘*Let us be moderate; the Canadian people are not ready to 
enter the world’s naval race. Rightly or wrongly, that is the 
view of Canadians. Canada is prepared to do her share in de- 
fense of the Empire, and our politicians may rest assured that 
the people of Canada are ready now, as at all times, to place 
great weight on the advice of British statesmen and experts on 
naval matters. Canada asked for expert advice. She has it. 
And it comes from a very friendly, reliable, experienced source.” 


Taking up the practical side of the problem, the London 
Advertiser (Liberal) remarks: 


‘Canadian manufacturers and Canadian workingmen have 
a double interest in this naval question. They are interested 
as Canadians and British subjects in the defense of the Empire. 
They are interested also because an attempt to made to put 
upon them the stamp of permanent and incurable inferiority, 

‘‘Canadian capital and Canadian labor are told that they can 
not develop the skill, the enterprise, the inventiveness, to do 
what is being done in Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Japan, the United States, and Australia, namely, 
establish shipyards and build war-ships. They are told this even 
by those who call themselves Canadians. 


700 


“It may be true that Canadians could not within three or four 
years produce dreadncughts, but nobody has proposed that a 
Canadian shipbuilding industry should begin at the top... . 
We do not profess to work a miracle. Like everything else, 
Canadian war-ship building would begin at the foundation; it 
would grow in a normal and healthful way. It is not essential 
to the Canadian navy policy that the first dreadnoughts for the 
Canadian fleet units should be built in Canadian yards.” 

















THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 
—Punch (London). 


The Montreal Herald (Liberal) thinks, with Mr. Emmerson, 
the matter should be decided by the issue of a general election. 
While condemning Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘awkwardly exprest sen- 
tences,”’ this editor declares that it is straining a point to see 
in his proposals anything ‘‘threatening our constitutional liber- 
ties, and it is certainly most unfortunate and ill-timed to lug 
into the discussion references to the events preceding the Amer- 
ican Revolution.’”’ This reasonable Liberal organ concludes: 


“It will not be comportable with Canada’s dignity, nor make 
for the strengthening of the imperial tie, if we become so super- 
critical of what the members of the British Government say re- 
garding us that they will become afraid to open their mouths, 
or to answer the most ordinary questions, for fear of their mo- 
tives being misinterpreted.”’ 


The Conservative Ottawa Citizen taunts the Liberals with 
ignorance of the ‘difference between a dingey and a dread- 
nought.” They have facilities for building the former. Could 
not England help them in building the latter? For— 


‘All the experience of the British Admiralty would be used 
in making Canada’s contribution of greatest value and power. 
It would avoid amateur errors, such being almost sure to occur. 
It would be wise economy, the saving effected in naval con- 
struction being very large. As for the benefiting of Canadian 
labor, the argument is worthless in a country that can not get 
men enough now to gather her harvests and build her 
works of peace 

“It matters nothing to the British Admiralty how or 
where the ships are built. To have a completed Canadian 
dreadnought gift sail into a British port would be by far the most 
preferable way. But experience has taught much of which the 
Liberal time-killers never dreamed, and out of its width and 
depth came the statement of Churchill.” 
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BRIGHT SIDE OF SUFFRAGE IN FINLAND 


T= IDEA that woman-suffrage is a failure in Finland, 
as held in some quarters, is roundly denied in The 
Englishwoman (London) by the Baroness Aletta Korff, 
who has lived seven years in Finland and speaks from personal 
acquaintance with the leaders of the feminist movement in the 
Grand Duchy. She is the daughter of Rear-Admiral Van Rey- 
pen, of Washington. The Baroness points out that most excellent 
and much-needed laws have been passed through the influence of 
the women members of the Diet. The charge made in an 
English review by Miss Sellers that ‘‘she never met a serious 
politician who would admit that the standard of merit among the 
Finnish M.P.’s had been raised by the introduction of female 
suffrage, while [she] met quite a fair number who maintained 
that it had been lowered,” is challenged by this writer, who 
shows that men’s votes had a part in the deterioration: 


‘*Here I think Miss Sellers, and perhaps the heterogeneous 
mass of people she questioned, failed to remember that universal 
womanhood suffrage was granted at the same time with universal 
manhood suffrage and that, previous to 1906, only one-third of 
the people were represented at all. At that time the population 
of the country was divided, according to the medieval class 
system, into four ‘states’—the nobility, the clergy, the burgesses, 
and the peasant proprietors. Agricultural laborers, factory 
workers, and servents had no representatives at all. With the 
clergy were counted university professors and teachers, and the 
representatives of the nobility, clergy, and wealthy townspeople 
and land-owners were a small picked body of men—the most 
intelligent, cultured, highly educated, and capable men of the 
country. Certainly the change from a Parliament so composed 
to one elected by universal manhood suffrage, whether or no it 
was accompanied by womanhood suffrage, would necessarily 
be marked by a lowering in the average standard of merit. The 
fact that when the suffrage is suddenly extended to include a 
large number of meagerly educated peasants, the average will be 
lowered, has nothing whatever to do with woman-suffrage, and 
the question whether the Diet would have attained a higher — 
standard of merit under manhood suffrage than it reaches at 
present is impossible to answer, seeing that manhood suffrage and 
woman-suffrage were granted at one and the same time.” 


We are reminded of the fact that out of the 1,197 bills passed 
between 1906 and 1911 in the Finnish Diet, 167 were initiated 
by women and ‘‘are technically classed as Women’s Bills.” 











ENOUGH TO STARTLE ANY WELL BROUGHT UP LION. 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


The proof of the pudding, according to a homely proverb, is in 
the eating, and Baroness Korff gives the following list of 
laws passed through feminine influence—a list which is likely 
to interest all who stand for the rights of women: 


‘(1) A law raising the marriageable age for women from 
fifteen to seventeen. ‘ 

‘‘(2) A law granting state aid to societies working for the 
moral elevation of prostitute women. 
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(3) A law granting women the same rights as men in regard 
to legal assistance. 

‘“‘(4) Legislative measures for the legal protection of children 
in cases of cruelty and neglect, and of their wrongful employment. 

(5) A bill for the appointment of a midwife in each parish. 

(6) A bill for measures in regard to registry offices for work- 
men and servants. 

(7) A bill regarding a state subvention for the feeding of 
poor public-school children. * 

(8) A bill regarding the infliction of severer punishment for 
cruelty to animals. 

‘““(g) A state subvention for people’s kindergartens. 
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THE POST-BOX TRAGEDY. 


Cupmp—‘‘She’s utterly hopeless! She burns even the 
love-letters!"’ —Amsterdammer. 


‘““(10) A state subvention for the antituberculosis campaign. 
““(11) A state subvention for local historical research. 
‘“‘(12) A state subvention for people’s libraries.”’ 


In addition to these enactments, the Finnish legislature has 
made many advances in the practical amelioration of peasant 
life. It was Finnish women who first started throughout the 
country the schools ‘‘where girls can, for a nominal fee, be in- 
structed in housekeeping, hygiene, cooking, book-keeping, 
chicken-raising, and kitchen-gardening.” It was the female 
members of the Finnish Diet ‘“‘who obtained state aid for their 
support.” 

Finland, we are told, excels even the United States in the way 
women are recognized as qualified for all sorts of remunerative 
employment as well as legislative activity. Hence we read: 


‘What has really happened in Finland since the introduction 
of woman’s suffrage is that a small group of representative 
women have become active working members of the body politic. 
As they compare very favorably with the men members of their 
respective parties, one can say that the state has lost nothing 
in the way of intelligence by having the women take the place of 
from fourteen to twenty-six men, as the case may be. What the 
state has gained is the special knowledge which certain of these 
women have, and the vital interest in social welfare which they 
all have, for the very reason that they are women, and one of 
the things that has imprest nearly every one who has visited 
Finland is the fact that women take such an active part in all 
branches of work, and that they work side by side with men 
harmoniously and amicably, and that there is much more of a 
spirit of true camaraderie here than one finds in almost any other 
country. Most of the schools are coeducational, and the 
university has been so for the last thirty years. Women stu- 
dents are admitted on terms of ‘perfect equality to all branches 
of the university life; they belong to the various clubs and 
societies and hold office in them quite as often as the men. 
Later in life many women students become teachers, others find 
employment in the banks or as clerks in various branches of the 
civic administration, and women of the middle and even of the 
upper classes have more opportunities of engaging in remunera- 
tive employment, without losing caste, than they have even in 
America. In social life, men discuss political questions with 
Women quite as they would with their men friends. Equality 
of opportunity and identity of interest leave very little room for 
sex antagonism.” 
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UNION AND ARMS FOR LATIN AMERICA 


HILE MEXICO, with its magnificent resources and 

WV vast possibilities, is torn by suicidal conflict, the great 
Republics to the south are sedately considering the 

benefits of union among themselves and taking measures to se- 
cure peace and power by preparations for war and defense against 
invasion. They openly aver that they are looking to our Union 
for a model, and cite the pacifism of Mr. Taft as not in- 
consistent with the warlike equipment of a nation. They take 
their stand on arbitration as the best means of adjusting inter- 
national difficulties. But above all they urge unity as being 
the sole source of strength to the Republics. Thus we read in 
the influential Prensa (Lima) the following statement of prin- 
ciples as tending to promote ‘‘an alliance of the Latin-American 
nations’’: 
‘‘A continental federation is a mere dream at the present 
moment, however melancholy it is to think so. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing to hinder us from multiplying our strength, or, 
rather, from uniting, in some way or other, all our forces, which 
are enormous, if only the will is found to consolidate them. If 
we can not confederate, we can at least agree upon a formal com- 
pact providing that the nations which occupy the Latin-Amer- 


ican continent form a defensive alliance against the contingency 
of foreign invasion.”’ 


In addition to this compact, a Latin-American Court of Arbi- 
tration is proposed by this writer, who concludes by blaming 
the shortsightedness of those statesmen who think only of the 
commercial advantages of their people, without any thought of 
unity and military power in the Republics, such as shall make 
a reality of the cry, ‘‘ Latin America for Latin Americans.” 

Other journals dwell particularly on the military side of the 
question. Chief among them is the ‘Prensa (Buenos Aires), 
which advocates the building of a powerful navy. The United 
States is cited as an example of a nation that discusses and 
desires peace, but, like the rest of the world, is filled with the 
military spirit that prepares for war. To quote from this most 
important organ: 

**One of the characteristics of South America at this present 


moment, to judge from the utterances of the press, is the preva- 
lence of military enthusiasm. The whole press from Washing- 

















THE CHILD IS DAUGHTER OF THE WOMAN. 
SUFFRAGETTE (just home after a strenuous day and expecting 
important correspondence)—‘‘ Have any letters come for me?”’ 
DavuGHTER—“ Yes, Mother, but I tore them up for a doll’s 
paper-chase.”” ; 
SUFFRAGETTE—"Tore them up! I never heard of such be- 
havior! Haven't I often told you that letters are sacred things?”’ 
—Punch (London). 


ton to Uruguay speak on this subject. It is noteworthy that 
the states which speak most warmly of international fraternity 
and pacificism are most lavish in their expenditure for war-like 
purposes. . . . Their ideas have had the-greatest currency in 
the United States, where the public mind has always been swayed 
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INSURING FRIENDSHIP. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—“ Of course, you know, this is strictly in 
the interest of peace.”’ —Fischietto (Turin). 
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“LES BEAUX ESPRITS ——” 


Russian BEAR—‘‘A very happy thought has just occurred to me. 
What about keeping the peace?”’ 
AUSTRIAN EAGLE—"“‘ My dear fellow, I don’t want to deprive you 
of the credit of this brilliant idea, but the very same notion had 
also occurred to me only a moment ago.”’ —Punch (London). 


SATIRES ON EUROPE’S 














A COMPETITION IN INFLATION. 
Which will be the first: to burst? 
— Westminster Gazetie (London). 
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THE WINNER. 
THE CONTRACTOR—" This is the ‘ year of sacrifice’ for everybody— 











except me.” —London Daily News. 


WAR PREPARATIONS. 








to an extraordinary degree by the military. spirit. The United 
States is the country where more military schools are found 
than in any other part of the world. It may be said that this 
is a national phenomenon unexampled in the universe.” 


President Taft is cited as preaching peace, but building dread- 
noughts galore. Perhaps, declares this writer, he only intended 
by his pacificism to oppose ‘‘the fire-eater Roosevelt.’’ The 
Prensa continues to treat of the militarization of Brazil, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Chile, and Peru. In Brazil, he tells us, there are 
three foreign military missions—a staff of instructors, ‘‘ English- 
men for the navy, Germans for the army, and Frenchmen for 
the provincial army of St. Paul.’’ The Prensa does not blame 
the countries that employ foreign officers, but thinks that Ar- 
gentina can ‘‘paddle her own canoe.” As it is only in Argen- 
tina that pacifism is discust in a calm and moderate way, so 
also in that Republic does the Government shun reliance on 
foreign military help. ‘‘ Argentina does not require these foreign 
military missions, altho employing foreign professors in the 
military schools.”’ To quote further: 


‘Tt is, of course, true that distinguished officers from Europe 
have lent and still lend their services to our military schools. 


But these academics are quite distinct from those who compose 
the missions of European military mez i= Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, 
or Uruguay. These latter take the command of the several 
armies, and assume the place of. government in the adminis- 
tration and direction of a certain branch of the executive. With 
us foreign officers give their personal services under the direc- 
tion of a native superior.”’ 


Argentina has within the last few years taken a leading place 
in the estimation of European capitalists and publicists. The 
London Times and the great Paris dailies pay special attention. 
to her progress, in which the German press is also largely inter- 
ested. As Argentina outstrips all other Latin-American states 
in European estimation, so the progress of the army and navy 
in Argentina outstrips that of all other Latin-American states, 
and is well able to maintain the rule, ‘‘ Latin; America for Latin 
Americans.” The situation of Argentina makes her the sentinel 
state of the Continent, and we are told: 


“‘The geographical position of our country and its increasing 
responsibilities in regard to the civilization of the continent 
compel Argentina to keep her sword sharp and her powder dry} 
oe and for the future.”—Translation made for Tur LiTERARY 

IGEST. 
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THE NUMBER OF THE STARS 


TAR-COUNTING is no easy task. The enumeration of 
S all visible stars, extending the term to cover those invisible 

suns that may be caught on the photographic plate, has 
not yet been accomplished. Estimating those still uncounted, 
up to the fourteenth magnitude, we have between eight and 
nine millions, with higher magnitudes yet to be heard from. A 
study of these statistics shows that the proportionate increase 
of numbers as we go from the nearer to the more distant and 
feebler stars is not maintained, and this is taken by some 
astronomers to mean that the stars thin out as we go farther 
away. In other words, the starry universe that we know may 
be only one vast but limited cluster in space. Whether there 
are other clusters, or whether all without is one infinite void, we 
have no means of knowing, and it is difficult to see how such 
means could ever be acquired. Says a writer in Cosmos (Paris): 


“The progress made during these last years in. stellar pho- 
tometry and the recent preparatory work on the photographic 
map of the heavens enable us to know more exactly than has 
hitherto been possible the number of the stars. 

“For the bright stars, from the first to the fifth magnitude, 
inclusive, we have the complete and detailed list in the Harvard 
Durchmusterung. From the sixth magnitude up, the star-lists 
are incomplete, being restricted to a part of the celestial sphere; 
but we may make an approximate estimate of the total number 
of stars of each magnitude by assuming provisionally that the 
stars are uniformly distributed over. the whole celestial sphere. 

“Tt must be remembered that any star is 214 times less bright 
than one of the next higher magnitude; so, supposing that a 
photographic device, in determinate conditions, records all the 
stars up to the ninth magnitude with an exposure of one min- 
ute, an exposure of 214 minutes will record also the stars of the 
tenth magnitude. We must take account, however, of the dif- 
ference of sensibility of the photographie plate and the eye to 
different colors, owing to which the visual and photographic 
brightnesses of a star may sometimes have different values. 

“With these reservations, here is an estimate of the number 


: stars of each magnitude, made by Gavin J. Burns in Decem- 
er, 1912: 








Magni- Number of 
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* ‘The numbers in the third column represent the total of the 
stars up to and including the magnitude indicated. The column 
headed ‘ratio’ is obtained by finding the ratio of two consecutive 
totals; it contains the ratios of the series. From one magni- 
tude to the next the number of stars is about trebled. This is 
true, however, only up to the eighth magnitude, inclusive; for 
the stars beyond the ninth, the ratio of progression becomes 
suddenly smaller and remains less than 2. The value r-1.9 is 
a fairly constant average obtained by longer and longer photo- 
graphic exposures embracing a sixtieth of the celestial sphere: 

“Why do the weaker stars only double instead of treble, from 
one magnitude to the other? It might be supposed that the cause 
is the method of determining magnitudes; for bright stars, this 
is done visually, while for faint ones it is done by photographic 
exposures. 

_ ‘Mr. G. J. Burns has shown that this is not the actual cause; 
visual observation of these feeble stars in the telescope confirms 
the data of the photographic plate. The fact that the ratio of 
Progression of the number of the stars diminishes for the feeble 


magnitudes renders probable the hypothesis that the starry 
universe does not extend indefinitely into space, but that, on 
the contrary, the stars become more rare as their distance from 
our solar system increases.” — Translation made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DiGEsT. ; 





TO PICK WORKERS SCIENTIFICALLY 
sk WORLD IS FULL of ‘square pegs in round holes,” 


and vice versa. If we could steer clear of such misfits 

we should more nearly realize the maximum of efficiency 
from the world’s working force. There must be some simple 
principles that will enable us to tell, before a man or a woman 
enters upon a certain kind of work, whether he is likely to suc- 
ceed in it. Most employers have never stopt to enquire whether 
or not this may be done; but it has been attempted, with some 
success, in more than one instance. At least two methods of 
hiring employees, based on careful study, have been given recent 
publicity, one introduced by Harrington Emerson on a large 
seale in a plant in the Middle West, and the other developed by 
Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg in the psychological laboratory of Harvard 
University. Both have in view the saving of time and money 
to employer and applicant by preventing misfits. We quote the 
following from The Engineering Record (New York, February 15): 


“The magnitude of the interests involved can readily be seen 
by reference to one problem studied by Dr. Miinsterberg. The 
Bell telephone companies employ about 16,000 operators. Of 
the girls taken on, one-third leave during the first six months, 
during all of which time they have been (at the companies’ ex- 
pense) in training or under close supervision. The financial loss 
to the companies is serious. The employee’s time is wasted and 
there is left the serious mental effect of having made a failure. 
By extending the same reasoning,with proper modifications, to 
all other industries, it will be seen that the aggregate wastes are 
enormous. 

‘‘In the method used by Mr. Emerson, which was developed 
by Dr. Katherine H. M. Blackford, data as to the applicant are 
secured on an extended application blank, the questions being 
of a kind that will reveal the habits of thought, the aspirations, 
the character, and the tastes of the applicant. This is supple- 
mented by examination by an employment specialist, trained in 
interpreting the meaning of physiognomic traits. Strong, convex 
features denote certain mental and physical attributes; weak, 
cencave ones, a different series of traits. Fine texture of features, 
skin, and hair are associated with natures of one kind, coarse 
textures with another. Thus the applicant is evaluated, so to 
speak, and his aptitudes determined. While the method has 
been in use on a large scale only eight months, the results to date 
are reported as being successful beyond expectations, which is not 
surprizing, for the method was preliminarily tried out over a 
long period and on a small scale. 

‘*In the method of Dr. Miinsterberg, described in his book, 
‘Psychology and Industrial Efficiency,’ just published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, the candidate goes through certain 
very simple tests of the order of those developed in psychological 
laboratories, and his fitness determined according to a definite 
numerical grade, depending upon his performance in the tests. 
The schemes are exceedingly simple, and those designed for the 
selection of motormen and of officers of vessels were worked out 
so as to produce in the applicant’s mind the same mental state 
as when at his proposed post of duty, while in the case of telephone 
operators the factors involved were so complex that it was deemed 
better to analyze them into the fundamental psychological proc- 
esses and use a number of different tests. Suffice it to say that 
the results of Dr. Miinsterberg’s tests checked up very closely 
with the service records of the persons examined. 

‘The possibilities held out by these methods are so great that 
they deserve the careful consideration of all concerned with the 
engagement of employees. From the employee’s standpoint, 
there is the hope of tremendous saving of energy now generally . 
misplaced, with consequent greater enjoyment of life from 
being in work for which one is fitted. Econemically there are 
the large possibilities of preventing waste due to those who 
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remain but a short time and from the elimination of misfits 
who must of necessity be inefficient and lower the general tone 
of the organization ” 





THE ANTISEPTIC LADY AGAIN 


HE MAGICAL ABILITIES of a Frenchwoman who is 
reported to preserve animal and vegetable tissues from 
decay indefinitely by the simple laying-on of hands were 
described at some length in a recent number of THE LITERARY 
Digest. We now learn from the “ Revue des Sciences ”’ contri- 
buted to the Journal des Débats (Paris, February 13) by Henri de 
Varigny that the matter has been investigated by an independent 
observer, Dr. Geley, who has returned a convert—at least so 
far as the reality of the reported results is concerned. He has 
no theories, except to suggest with some diffidence the action of 
radioactivity—a scientific seapegoat, which is at present playing 
the part generally allotted to electricity a quarter of a century 
ago. Says Mr. de Varigny in substance: 


“The first point is that the facts are exact. ‘The mummifica- 
tions are real; during six years past, Madame X. has succeeded 
constantly in mummifying a vast quantity of vegetable or animal 
organisms.’ 

“‘This is a good deal. But it is not all. Is the mummification 
due to effluvia from Madame X. or quite independent of them? 
Dr. Geley is of opinion that it is really due to effluvia, altho 
he recognizes clearly that he may be deceived, and that his 
fifteen days’ investigation may have been insufficient. Dr. Geley 
observed Madame X., but he performed not one experiment. 
He has recorded; and that is all. But that is not enough. 

“‘One quite elementary experiment has been remarked in a 
former notice of Madame X.’s case; I asked that the condi- 
tions should be varied. That there should be, besides the 
objects treated by Madame X., others by some one else; others 
by nobody at all, to compare the results. That the experiments 
should be made in other places, to see whether location, meteor- 
ological conditions, ete., might have any influence. 

‘‘Now, nothing of this kind was done. In short, all the experi- 
ments with Madame X. should be repeated without her, in the 
same place, and the same conditions, and in others also. 

‘“‘Mummified mice are not unheard-of things. Plants that 
keep as if sterilized are rarer; yet there are afew species. Mutton 
that dries up without spoiling is well known in South America, 
without any laying-on of hands. 

‘Fruits that dry up without decay are common enough: 
witness the prune; a dry atmosphere is all that is needed to 
produce this result. 

‘‘One has the feeling, in reading Dr. Geley’s narrative, that, 
besides the experiments whose necessity has just been indicated, 
there should be made, with Madame X. and also without her, 
a whole series of investigations on other organisms. Those 
that she uses are generally chosen with skill. And we should 
operate in variable and selected conditions of temperature, 
moisture, ete. 

‘‘It should be remarked, as Dr. Geley says, that the first 
tendency of a dead body is to dry up. If the surrounding con- 
ditions do not favor the second tendency—to putrefaction—this 
would be all. 

“Dr. Geley concludes then, logically enough, that the in- 
fluence of Madame X. consists in preventing, by some unknown 
means, the development of microbes. 

“Tf it should be necessary to specify the mode of action, Geley 
would suggest some influence favoring the resistance of the 
tissues, rather than a sterilizing influence on the microbes 
themselves. 

‘‘And if he were pushed to the wall he would say that he 
believes in no mediumistie influence, but rather in some action 
of the nature of magnetism—perhaps radioactivity. 

“It would be wrong to credit Dr. Geley with absolute faith. 
He has verified the facts and regards them as established. But, 
he says, there are still reservations, and he still has necessary 
and legitimate doubts. ‘The experiments,’ he says in closing, 
‘should be repeated, varied, multiplied.’ We quite agree. We 
are not dealing here with phenomena that (so believers say) 
require darkness, the absence of skeptics, and so many other 
things. We have here physico-chemical phenomena whose 
nature and relations are well known. Experimentation is easy 
and necessary. 
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‘‘After the curious account of Dr. Geley’s about the way in 
which Madame X. discovered the faculty attributed to her, we 
may ask whether the environment in which she lives may not 
be physically fitted, in some special way, for the production 
of the reputed results. Apropos of the part that species may 
play in aptitude for putrefaction, Mr. G. Loisel mentions in hig 
excellent ‘History of Menageries’ the statement of St. Augusting 
and of Aldrovande, that the cooked flesh of the peacock keeps, 
dries, mummifies, and does not putrefy during years. It wag 
cooked, of course. And does it always keep thus? There ig 
still much to be learned on the variation of putrefactive proc. 
esses with species and conditions. The subject is not seductive, 
but there is here a very instructive proposition to establish.”’— 
Translation made for THe Literary DicEst. 





DOCTORS AND COBBLERS 


OES A PHYSICIAN practise medicine primarily for 
D the good of the public, without regard to monev re- 

ward, or is he in a business like that of cobbling or 
salesmanship, anxious to be workmanlike in what he does, but 
concerned chiefly with the financial return? Codes of medical 
ethics usually assume the former attitude, but an editorial 
writer in American Medicine (New York, February) thinks 
that it does more harm than good. The Principles of Medical 
Ethics, recently adopted by the American Medical Association, 
say that ‘‘when an epidemic prevails, a physician must con- 
tinue his labors for the alleviation of suffering people, without 
regard to the risk to his own health or life or to financial reward.” 
This, the writer thinks, is a somewhat unattainable ideal. Sup- 
pose, he asks, that the physician dies in the epidemic, leaving a 
widow and children dependent on charity. Has he done right? 
The editor replies: 


“The defect of all codes of medical ethics is that they over- 
look that medicine is a calling by which we earn a living. Civil- 


ization is based on the fact that every one is doing something. 


to benefit others while he is supporting himself. . . . It is non- 
sense to claim that any one of the lawful callings is primarily 
for the good of the public. Like every other bargain, it is bene- 
ficial to both sides, and they all survive because of this mutual 
benefit. Shoemaking would disappear if shoes were no longer 
beneficial, and the trade arose because of its necessity. All 
men can not make their own shoes or medicines and must pay 
some one else to do both for them. 

‘‘Our old claim that the profession of healing is the only purely 
altruistic one, in which the selfish consideration of making & 
living does not appear except as an incident, is simply untrue. 
The physician who does not insist on his fees for keeping patients 
healthy is as foolish as a shoemaker who will give away shoes 
for the pleasure of keeping people well shod. Our profession 
is not, then, ‘primarily for the good of the public’ to any greater 
extent than any other trade or profession, and it is high time we 
throw off the smug hypocrisy which only creates ridicule. Medi- 
cine is a mutual affair, and cannot exist in a pure, healthy state 
unless it is beneficial to both doctor and patient—neither good 
being the primary one. 

‘Pure altruism is as harmful as pure egoism, and we must 
not pretend to be what we can not be. There is no question 
that we have suffered dreadfully by our false position. Millions 
of people take us at our word and see no wrong in their failure 
to pay the doctor even if they know his children are suffering 
for the comforts of life if not its necessities. They really think 
it his duty to heal them without pay. Our unwise attitude even 
creates a sort of pauperism, as seen in the abuse of dispensaries 
by people clothed in expensive furs. In this respect our code is 
far from ideal. It must be modified so that violation of its pro- 
visions is more difficult than observance—that is, it must be @ 
practical guide, not an unattainable ideal. Let us acknowledge 
that we are trying to support ourselves and families and not 
primarily the families of other men. Except in emergencies, to 
which all men respond whether they are doctors or not, let it 
be distinctly understood that the doctor must be paid for his 
work—all of it. When the code says this, it will be more re 
spected and less often violated. Let it distinctly state that a 
man is no more entitled to free medical care than he is to free 
shoes. If there is any primary purpose of practising medicine 
it is the purpose of making a living.”’ 
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CORRUGATED SHIPS 


HE LATEST THING AFLOAT is the ‘‘corrugated 
ship” invented by Arthur N. Haver, a British naval 
architect. If it is all that is claimed, it is hard to see 
why all ships are not built on this plan. We are assured that 
it is stronger, steadier, faster, holds more cargo, handles easier, 
and costs no more to build than the ship of the present type. 
As described in The 
Journal of’ the Royal 
United Service Insti- 
tution by G. S. Mac- 
Ilwaine, these ships 
would seem to be 
practically vessels 
having bilge - keels 
formed by perma- 
nent and structural 
grooves or ‘‘corruga- 
tions” in the hull. 
The theory was 
worked out by ‘Mr. 
Haver before his first 
ship was built and 
indicated that a sa- 
ving of 14 to 23 per 
cent. in the power 
necessary to drive 
the ship through the 
water might be ef- 
fected in this way. 
The first actual ves- 
sel confirmed this ex- 
pectation, and has now been afloat three years. The seventh 
of the type is now being built in Norway. Says Mr. Mac- 
Ilwaine, to quote an abstract of his article made for The En- 
gineering Magazine (New York, March): 








Iilu-trations from ‘* Popular Electricity.’’ 
PLAYING THE OVERTURE. 
A safe opened to music. 











“The corrugated ship differs from the plain ship in that it 
has two corrugations, or projections, running in a fore and aft 
direction below the load line. From the top of the upper cor- 
rugation to the bottom of the lower is 13 feet 3 inches. From 
the inner edges of the frames. the corrugations project 22 inches; 
they taper forward and aft until they merge into the normal 
form of the ship’s ends. 

“Tt is not to be understood that any sort of corrugations will 
suit any ship, or that no more than two will be carried; experi- 
ments are necessary until the most suitable form is discovered. 

“The following claims are made for the corrugated ship: 

“1. That it is stronger than the plain ship. 

“2. That it is steadier at sea, and that its stability is greater. 

“3. That vibration is much reduced. 

“4. That tho its tonnage remains the same, its capacity for 
cargo, both bulk and weight, has increased; that its construc- 
tion facilitates the handling of cargo within its holds; that the 
cost of construction is no greater, and in time will probably be 
less than that of the plain ship. 

“5. That it is handier, answers its helm more quickly. 

“6. That it is faster for the same horse-power, or more eco- 
nomical in fuel for the same speed. 

“The first claim, that of increased strength, may be. demon- 
strated by comparing the strength exhibited by a piece of plain 
tin-plate with the greatly increased strength shown when the 
same piece is corrugated. It does not follow that the corrugated 
ship is as strong in proportion, but such an experiment carries 
a great deal of conviction. 

“In the Hyltonia every alternate frame has been left out 
under the highest classification of the British Corporation, 
a fact which seems to prove that they consider the corrugated 
ship a strong one....... 

“TInereased steadiness at sea must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. The author’s personal experiment proved the corrugated 
ship io be steadier than the plain ship as regards both pitching 
and rolling and in all weathers. The confidence in the steadi- 
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ness on board is such that the water-cans in cabins and bath- 
rooms stand unsecured on the deck. 

“From a stability point of view the ship inspires confidence 
at sea. In one of her runs the Monitoria carried 1,246 standards 
of wood, about 90 per cent. of which was mining-timber. The 
deck cargo was 43 per cent. of the whole, and had an average 
height of 18 feet. Such things can only be done by ships of 
abnormal stability. Tho many similar cargoes have been carried, 
no loss has ever occurred. This appears to throw a different light 
on the usual calculations for stability. 

“The absence of stringer plates greatly facilitates the handling 
of cargo in the holds; it also improves the stowage and increases 
the capacity. Another and very great advantage is that internal 
inspection is much easier, corrosion more readily detected, and 
more easily dealt with when discovered.” 


A corrugated ship, Mr. MaclIlwaine tells us in conclusion, 


‘is carried about 20 per cent. further by a ton of coal than a 


plain one. In a warship this would mean increase in effective 
range or in armor or armament—advantages scarcely to be 
ignored. The principle is applicable to anything afloat, from the 
yacht to the heavily armored battle-ship. 





OPENING A SAFE WITH A TUNING-FORK 


SAFE that can be opened by means of a musical tone, 
A and in no other way, has been made by Thorne Baker, 

electrical expert of The Daily Mirror (London). From 
a description printed in The Popular Electricity Magazine 
(Chicago, March) we learn that the safe is made of chilled steel 
with the regulation knob on the door, but without combination 
or time-lock. Attached to it on the inside are electro-magnets 
connected by wires with a circuit of batteries. These are in 
turn connected with another set of dry batteries, which are wired 
to a curious-looking apparatus that looks like a carpenter’s 
miter-box, with a double row of numbers down the inside of the 
channel. Across this is a gage, attached to which is an ordinary 
violin bridge. Over this fret is stretched a music wire of metal, 
drawn taut to a binding-post and passing through this to form a 
coil below it and outside the tuning-box and thence down into 
the dry batteries. We read further: 


“‘This miter-box is really a musical scale, set by numbers so 
that the tone can be gaged up or down by two’s as may be de- 
sired, to meet the 
needs of a new com- 
bination, or a new 
tuning - fork, if it 
is desired to thus 
change the combina- 
tion or opening note. 
The music _ wire, 
which may be a 
guitar, banjo, or vio- 
lin string, is selected 
and. gaged to syn- 
chronize with the 
tuning-fork used. 
When the _ tuning- 
fork is struck and 
placed to the top of 
the safe, the wire in- 
side catches the vi- 
bration from the fork 
and vibrates in sym- 
pathy. This vibra- 
tion passes through 
the binding-post into 
the outside coil and 
thence down into the small circuit of dry batteries, mechanically 
closing this circuit. An electric current is thus started which 
passes on and is made to close the larger circuit of dry batteries 
which starts a stronger current moving. This stronger current 
acts through wires directly on the electro-magnets that throw 
the bolts of the concealed lock. Once these are thrown, the 
door may be pulled open. 

‘After the tuning-fork and wire are set to the same gage, no 








MECHANISM WHOSE ONLY KEY IS A 
MUSICAL ONE. 
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other tuning-fork will have any effect whatever upon the lock. 
As no two tuning-forks are exactly alike in pitch, it is obvious 
that only one tuning-fork in the world could open the safe, once 
it is closed and locked, and only the person possessing the fork 
could have access to the safe. However, once it is opened, it 
can be reset to accord with another tuning-fork, whereupon the 
original one is useless.”’ 





HOW A CAT HELPED MAKE PIANOS 


HE ENTRY of a large Maltese cat into a piano factory 
resulted at once in increased production. This was not 
because the cat itself contributed energy toward the 
accomplishment of the work, but because it was able to unlock 
stores of energy in the human workers and to regulate the use of 


that energy more effectively. In this particular case, the workers’ 


were women, which had something to do with the effect of the 
cat. The story is told in Factory (New York, March), in the 
course of an article by Herman Schneider, Dean of the College of 
Engineering of the University of Cincinnati, entitled ‘‘How I 
Analyze Factory Work.” It is only within a comparatively 
short period, Dean Schneider says, that men and women have 
worked in masses. Automatic, high-pressure labor in closely 
crowded rooms is essentially modern, and it is the most ominous 
feature of modern industrialism. Work that consists of the 
regular rhythmic repetition of the same motion or set of motions 
is deadening to the mind, developing the lower or mechanical 
centers at the expense of the higher or reasoning centers. The 
kinds of work that utilize these higher centers are lessening in 
number. As Dean Schneider writes: 


‘‘In spite of the warnings of history, we are rapidly dividing 
mankind into a staff of mental workers and an army of purely 
physical workers. The physical workers are becoming more and 
more automatic with the sure result that their minds are becom- 
ing more and more lethargic. The work itself is not character- 
building; on the contrary, it is repressive, and when self-expres- 
sion comes, it is hardly energizing mentally 

‘It should be noted that where the work is done under condi- 
tions which permit the operatives to talk, without interfering 
with their work, the rating is much higher than where such is 
not the case. When we walk, our habit cells control the action, 
but we can walk and think at the same time. This holds, of 
course, in automatic occupations. If the motions are not too 
rhythmic, both. of the hand and the machine, and conversation 
is permitted and encouraged, the work is not nearly so repressive. 
In a certain mill, employing girls at strictly automatic work, 
the employees were placed facing one way, so that one operative 
looked upon the back of another; between adjacent operatives 
was a small partition. This mill had to replenish its entire force 
each year. This was changed to a round-table plan, which 
encouraged conversation. After this, the losses were normal.’’ 


And here is where the cat comes in; for it is with his cat 


story that Dean Schneider closes his article. It runs: 


“In a certain piano factory, a number of girls were employed 
to assemble the mechanism which transmits action to the strings 
when the key is struck. Each girl attached a piece and was paid 
on the piecework plan. 

‘‘These employees were the most discontented in the firm, 
and were constantly shifting to other occupations. Various 
means—such as rest-rooms and decorated surroundings—were 
tried without success. As a last resort, the foreman got a fine, 
big Maltese cat and placed it in the rooms one morning, before 
the girls arrived. This solved the trouble completely. The cat 
compelled rest periods, for every now and then it would jump 
into a girl’s lap and take her attention from her work for a few 
moments, and in this way relieved the tension of the high speed 
and permitted the elimination of fatigue poisons at irregular 
but sufficiently frequent intervals. Every girl planned at home 
to bring something in her lunch-basket for the cat to eat. 

‘‘When girls left this firm and went elsewhere, where there 
was no cat, they quickly returned. Production increased and 
peace reigned. The commercializing of a woman’s home instinct 
for a cat probably energized the work ten per cent. It was found 
also that the introduction of the cat began to arouse an interest 
in the other betterment plans, which had originally failed. 
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This particular case is worthy of a very careful psychological 
analysis. 

“‘The details just stated are cited not so much to show specifig 
methods of procedure as to emphasize the basic fact that we are, 
individually and collectively, exactly what our work makes us,” 





AN INDESTRUCTIBLE TIMBER 


N THESE DAYS, when we are preparing to say good-by 
l to wood altogether, and to welcome Mr. Edison’s concrete 
houses, with their concrete clocks on the concrete mantles, 
it is refreshing to read about a new kind of timber that is abun- 
dant where it grows and leaves nothing to be desired in strength 
and durability, especially as it adds to these qualities great 
hardness and elasticity and reasonable cost. Its name is re- 
freshing, too—‘‘greenheart.”’ This ¢itle is due to the other- 
wise practical Briton; what it is called in its native forests of 
British Guiana we are not told. The botanist speaks of it 
familiarly as Nectandra rodiai, but this name will hardly be used 
commercially. We are assured by The American Architect (New 
York, February 26) that if this material were better known, it 
would enter largely into construction in this country. Exposed 
to air and weather, soil or sea water, it is not materially affected, 
remaining sound after years of trial. It is among the strongest 
timbers in use, having a crushing strength of 12,000 pounds per 
square inch, or 65 per cent. greater than that of English oak. 
Greenheart is found principally in the Guianas and Venezuela, 
and the finest trees grow just back of the deposit of alluvial soil 
along the coast and rivers. We read on: 


‘In regions where the timber has not been cut the forests are 
of considerable extent, full of noble-looking trees, clear of 
branches of from fifty to sixty feet, straight as a mast, and hav- 
ing a diameter sufficiently large from which logs or timbers from 
eighteen to twenty inches square can often be obtained. The 
total height of the tree ranges from eight to one hundred and 
twenty feet. 

“‘Undoubted authority, to be found in the records of the Eng- 
lish wood users, has declared that greenheart timber can not be 
equaled, and is, under certain conditions, indestructible. The 
following is an extract from the Forest Service Circular 211 on 
the subject of greenheart for marine purposes: ‘It has been 
known to stand in wharves for a period of thirty years, and logs’ 
of greenheart which have remained under water for one hun- 
dred years have kept in perfectly sound condition. All the gates, 
piers, and jetties of the Liverpool docks, and practically all the 
lock gates of the Bridgewater Canal (England), are of greenheart, 
It furnished the material, also, for the fifty pairs of lock-gates 
in the Manchester (England) Ship Canal. Indeed, the chief 
engineer of this canal has asserted that apart from its practically 
unlimited durability, greenheart has many advantages over 
steel for such purposes. It is, in fact, impossible to fix a limit 
to the durability of lock-gates built of greenheart, the only ele- 
ment in their construction which might curtail their length of 
service being the iron bolts and other fastenings. These, how- 
ever, can usually be renewed without serious difficulty. When 
the greenheart dock gates in Mersey Harbor were removed, 
in order that the channel might be deepened and widened, the 
wood originally used in their construction was again employed 
in building the enlarged gates. Similarly, the wood in the gates 
of the Canada Dock, built in 1856, was used again in its con- 
struction in 1894. The use of greenheart has been specified in 
the lock gates of the Panama Canal.’ 

“‘ Attention is drawn here more particularly to timber intended 
for heavy works, such as sea facing, dock-lining, foundations, 
ete. It is, however, equally suitable for all building purposes, 
framing, planking, flooring, and block beds for machinery; it 
forms also durable paving-blocks and is used for a great deal of 
wear and tear. The white ants so destructive to many kinds 
of timber in the tropics will not touch it, and the alkaloid prin- 
ciple in the heartwood is sufficiently strong to prevent the wood- 
destroying fungi from rotting it. The wood is not attacked by 
teredo, and is, therefore, so much sought for jetties and other 
structures exposed to sea-water. Vessels built with this timber 
have been enabled to do away with all copper-plating. ‘ 

“It is strong, of a close grain, hard, heavy, with a specific 
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WIND AND PLANT-GROWTH 





Illustrations by courtesy of *‘ The Acetylene Journal,’’ Chicago. 








Fic. 1——APPARENTLY A HOPELESS WRECK: THE MANGLED MANGLE. 


portance in the growth, health, and yield 

of plants, but extensive experiments recently 
conducted by Dr. Oscar Bernbeck of the agricul- 
tural academy of Bonn-Poppelsdorf, Germany, 
prove that wind pressure exerts a marked effect. 
Plants exposed to severe gales tend to take ab- 
normal forms. They not only bend away from the 
wind, because of the pressure exerted on twigs and 
roots, but the sprouts on the side toward the wind 
are frequently broken or injured, and wounds 
cause a knotty growth. Moreover, the drying of 


Ff» THINK of wind as a factor of im- 








gravity ranging from 1.08 to 1.23, or about 75 pounds per cubic 
foot. After long exposure to water the wood becomes very dark 
and as dense as ebony; the wood of old trunks of trees grown in 
low land is almost black.” 





REPAIRS EXTRAORDINARY 


O PUT TOGETHER a piece of machinery that has 
| been smashed into 125 pieces may seem to be no easy 
task, but it has recently been accomplished by welding 

with the oxyacetylene process. 


the ground may occasion serious injury to the plant 
and lasting damage to the soil itself in both its physical and 
its chemical qualities. Dr. Bernbeck has published a report of 
his investigations in the Forstwirtschaftlichen Centralblatt (For- 
estry Journal) which is abstracted in Prometheus (Berlin, 
January 18), where we read: 


“The water-loss of the ground at a wind velocity of 33 feet 
per second was shown to be three or four times as great as on 
protected land. Also, the mechanical effect of the wind on the 
sprouts was to diminish the energy of growth, by reason of the 
increase of transpiration, injuries, and alteration of the hydro- 
static conditions in those tis- 
sues wherein there is a circu- 





This is the same process that 
was used to cut up the battle- 
ship Maine, and the story of its 
latest achievement, as printed 
in The Acetylene Journal (Chi- 
cago, February), shows that it 
can unite as well as_ sever. 
The machine in question was a 
laundry-mangle in Vancouver, 
B.C., which was wrecked while 
being loaded on a steamboat. 





lation of water.” 


On some soils, experiments 
showed that the gain in 
growth varied in the ratio of 
three, two, and one, with wind 
velocities of zero, five, and 
ten, reckoned in meters per 
second. The lowering of the 
temperature of the plant and 
of the ground also enters into 





The accompanying photograph 
shows how thoroughly it was 
dismembered. We read: 





FIG. 2.—THE SAME AFTER REPAIRS BY OXYACETYLENE, 
Since which, for three years, it has been working perfectly. 





the question, and the degree 
of dampness of the ground 
affects the results and must 
therefore be considered a fac- 








‘Altho Mr. Allen states that 
he had operated with oxyacetylene less than two months, and 
with no guidance beyond sparse printed matter, together with 
increasing experience, yet the result of his industry brought 
forth the machine in complete workable form. . . . The picture 
shows very plainly just what can be done by this marvelous 
process in capable hands. 

“The question naturally arises whether with so many mended 
wheels and parts as in this mangle, the result would be entirely 
satisfactory. On this point, our correspondent is explicit to 
note that the mangle is running to-day and has been for over 
three years, doing as good work as it ever did. 

“Fig. 3 is interesting, as showing more in detail the places 
where the spokes and rims were joined by welding, the points of 
union being whiter. On the gear at the left hand side of the 
engraving, two’ spokes of a different shape from the others may 
be discerned. This was because two of the original spokes were 
not found after the wreck, and the deficiency was made up from 
the scrap pile. Our correspondent tells us that the gears re- 
quired no machining after the welding had been done. 

“Here, then, is a phase of the oxyacetylene process that can 
bear much emphasis. In this day of multiplied machines on 
millions of farms, and within millions of households and shops, 
there dawns, in the clear light of the annexed engravings, some- 
thing like a fuller idea of the immense field open to the oxyacety- 
lene process. Every soil-tiller knows only too well when some 
gearing in his thresher, self-binder, or other farm machinery 
breaks, how a delay is often caused which may run into days or 
weeks, and seriously disarrange all his plans with heavy cost. 
But if an oxyacetylene shop ‘were at hand, the repairs could be 
done quickly, and, too, involve only a fraction of the outlay inci- 
dental to the older order of things. The principle applies in 
endless directions.” 


tor. When the ground was 
sufficiently damp, and the young sprouts were stiff and firmly 
bound, the wind was comparatively harmless. To continue: 


“The figures quoted show clearly what great injury the 
national agriculture suffers in localities exposed to wind. A 
moderate wind velocity of 10 to 25 feet per second, such as is 
usual in Germany, may diminish the yield of exposed land by 
more than half. 

‘*Remedies may be found in the use of artificial wind-shields, 
such as walls, hedges, etc., and especially in the forestation of 
outlying heights, by means of which the current of wind is 
directed into higher strata of the air and broken.’’—Translation 
nade for Tue Literary DiaEst. 

















Fic. 3.—THE WHITER AREAS SHOW MORE IN DETAIL WHERE THE SPOKES 
AND RIMS OF THE GEARING WERE JOINED. 
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THE MOB AS ART CRITIC 


has been proved by New York twice within half a dozen 

years. It was less than that time ago that such crowds 
went to the Hispanic Museum to see the Sorolla pictures that 
policemen were required to organize them into a marching 
line outside the building and move them into, around, and 
out of the Museum again in 


CT THE COMMON PEOPLE can be stirred by art 


‘“‘And it is further nonsense to talk of ‘carrying messages of 
sense perception to the brain,’ because ‘perception’ takes place 
only in the brain itself, and hence there is no such thing as g 
‘message of sense perception.’ This whole farrago of jergon of 
scientific language empty of scientific knowledge is nonsense, 
These ‘sensations’ we hear about ‘reproducing’ are impossible 
of reproduction—even in the mind, still more on canvas—for 
when they are gone they are gone 





martial order. On Saturday, 
March 15, the International Ex- 
hibition closed, and during its 
month of tenure 100,000 people 
saw the exhibits. Not only this, 
but 235 of the pictures were sold, 
the sales being about evenly di- 
vided between the foreign and 
the American artists. Practically 
all the exhibits of ‘‘cubist” 
art—about thirty—found pur- 
chasers. So, on the principle that 
‘“‘money talks,’”’ there has been 
much said in support of the new- 
est phases of artistic expression. 
Of course it has been averred 
that purchases have been made 
with speculative intentions, not 
through genuine admiration, but 
that remains to be proved. It 
is further remarked that the 
crowd have constituted them- 
selves art critics to an unpre- 
cedented extent—the professional 
critics, outside of one or two 
outspoken conservatives, having 
taken a cautious attitude. The 
newspapers have been bristling 
with spirited art critics who 
have felt obliged to relieve their 
overcharged anger or enthusiasm. 
A technically-minded one of 
these writes to the New York 
Tribune to put a quencher upon 
the scientific pretensions of the 
new school. At least he points 
out the unscientific use of lan- 
guage to which the insurgents are 





THE SENSATION OF THE SHOW. 


Crowds daily stood before this picture by Marcel Duchamp 
called ‘‘The Nude Descending a Staircase’ trying to make 
out the figure or the staircase or, by good luck, both. 


forever. What takes their place 
is not a sensation at all, but a 
memory, and a memory is not a 
sensation. The sensation experi- 
enced upon being outside of a 
good dinner is gone for iceps 
when the dinner is gone, and Es 
ean not be reproduced by 
membering it (nor painting it 
portrait), luckily for cooks. And 
just as.a memory of the sensation 
—or ‘thrill ’—of a dinner pri:sents 
none of the satisfactions of the 
sensation itself, neither do the 
memories of any other sort of 
thrills.’’ 


Another writer to the same 
paper is more tolerant to the 
would-be scientific painters, only 
she—with feminine nicety— 
feels they have missed the right 
nomenclature. Also she feels 
these pseudo ‘‘pictures’”’ would 
be ‘‘more appropriately placed 
in the lecture-room of a professor 
of psychology than in an art-gal- 
lery.”’ Instead of dubbing the 
new movement ‘‘post-impres- 
sionism” she suggests the de 
seriptive term ‘‘sensationalism” 
—‘‘not in the popular sensé, but 
in the scientific application of the 
term” 


“For these artists are endeav- 
oring to give us a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the physical reaction 
to sense stimuli, the cellular and 
nervous reactions which carry the 
messages of sense perception to 
the brain. They attempt to dia- 
gram the shiver which indicates 
to you that you are cold; the 








prone. What his real feeling is 
may be found in his use of the old proverb that ‘‘it is a waste of 
lather to shave an ass’’; yet he is ‘‘tempted to waste a little 
lather, if only for fun”’ 


‘‘These amorphous conceits, we read, aim to ‘pictorially 
represent’ the ‘cellular and nervous reactions which carry the 


messages of sense perception to the brain.’ Right here let us see 
whether we are in the realm of sense or nonsense. ‘Pictorial’ 
means nothing else than presentation over again—hence repre- 
sentation—of visual experiences. It can mean no other experi- 
ences than visual ones, because vision is the only sense by which 
we can become cognizant of a design on canvas. Non-visual 
experiences are therefore impossible of representation, so that 
to talk of reproducing ‘shivers,’ ‘emotions,’ and ‘thrills’ is non- 
sense, and the same is true of the claim to represent ‘the cellular 
and nervous reactions which carry messages to the brain.’ Do 
not laugh—merely recall that obviously all expression is of some 
element of consciousness, and that ‘cellular reactions carrying mes- 
sages’ are no more elements of consciousness than is the growth 
of one’s toe-nails—nor a bit more important to his neighbors. 


nerve shock and _ accelerated 
heart action which mean fear. Do not mistake: they do 
not picture cold and fear, but they diagram the physical 
sensation which accompanies the mental recognition of cold 
and fear. 

“From this point of view, M. Duchamp’s painting, ‘The Nude 
Descending the Staircase,’ at once becomes significant. It is 
the diagram of a shudder, and a most clever suggestion of the 
thing, too. The downward, slightly swerving effect is unmis- 
takable. Moreover, it is safe to assume that the shudder is 
reproduced in at least 99 per cent. of the persons who have 
seen the work. 

“‘M. Picabia has a perfect right to depict sensations or any- 
thing else in any mode which pleases him. The question is, 
Can these paintings be properly designated works of art? Does 
art imply beauty in some manner? Is it not necessary that there 
be beauty either of form or of thought exprest in masterly 
fashion? We will grant to the ‘sensationalists’ the credit for 
masterly expression. Have we not stated that M. Picabia’s 
diagrams seem to carry over the footlights, so to speak? In his 
‘Procession,’ for instance, one can not evade the bumpy sensa- 
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tion of the head-on (we think it is head-on) progress, with the 
occasional shock of the glare of rose-red fire. 

“But is it beautiful? Would a Bonci be able to fool us into 
thinking that a pantomime suggestion of the physical sensations 
incidental to his tone production would be a satisfactory substi- 
tute for his song? It might be interesting, but would it be 
worth while? 

“It is doubtful if the diagram of a sensation could ever be 
really beautiful, even tho it represented the intimate zigzags 
of the anatomical reactions of an artist.” 


A doctor writes to The Evening Post with absolute convictions 
concerning the mental states of the artists. ‘‘One could easily 


recognize the germ of value which had been forced into perform- 
ing capricious pranks by insti- 
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me one of the most exciting adventures I have experienced, and 
this sense of excitement was shared by almost every one who was 
present. It-was not merely the stimulus of color, or the rise of 
sensuous appeal, or the elation that is born of a successful 
venture, or the feeling that one had shared, however humbly, 
in an historical occasion. For my own part, and I can only 
speak for myself, what moved me so strongly was this: I felt 
for the first time that art was recapturing its own essential 
madness at last, and that the modern painter and sculptor 
had won for himself a title of courage that was lacking in all 
the other fields of art. 

“‘For after all, tho it needs repeating in every civilization, 
madness and courage are the very life of all art. From the days 
of Plato and Aristotle, who both shared the Greek conception 

of genius as a form of mad- 





gators with ocular aberrations 
and hallucinatory obsessions.”’ 
And he goes on: 


corm 


The salient color-key was 
conspicuously at the lassitude 
end of the spectrum (violet 
end). Whenever the red end 
of the spectrum had been em- 
ployed, a garish effect was the 
result. The staring present- 
ment of drawing was of the 
sort done by children and In- 
dians, whose response to im- 
pression finds a primitive sort 
of expression in crude outline 
drawings. There was none of 
the simplicity of great art, but 
rather the simplicity of arrest- 
ed development, or of the in- 
fantile type of consciousness. 
“T had always supposed that 
the poetry of art held mathe- 
matics to be a sort of heredi- 
tary enemy, yet here, right 
upon the very escutcheon of 
the Post-Impressionist, we find 
emblazoned cubes, higher 
curves, and comic sections. 
“We saw the Futurist sculp- 
ture. It left as much to the 
imagination as would have 








THE DANCE AT THE SPRING. 


From the painting by Francis Picabia. An example of the ‘‘cubist”’ 
art which may be found not so difficult of elucidation as most. 


ness, to the Elizabethan poet 
who said of Marlowe: 


For that fine madness still he did 


retain 
That rightly should possess the 
poet’s brain; 


and from the sturdy and ro- 
bust Dryden, with his 


Great wits are sure to madness 
near allied, 


to the modern poet who writes 
He ate the laurel and is mad, 


all who have given any real 
thought to art or beauty have 
recognized this essential truth. 
The virtue of an industrial 
society is that it is always more 
or less sane. The virtue of all 
art is that it is always more or 
lessmad. All the greater is our 
American need of art’s tonic 
loveliness, and all the more 
difficult is it for us to recapture 
the inherent madness without 
which she can not speak or 
breathe.” 


Finally an irate writer to 
The Evening Post reports among 
other things: 








been left by wooden idols. This 
idea of suggestion through the 
influence of symbols has fundamental raison d’étre, but it leads 
the sculptor to sell the stock of an unworked mine. It al- 
lows him to shift responsibility to the intellectual apprehen- 
sions of his public, and thereby avoid the trouble and expense 
of any long artistic training. I would call it a sort of labor-sav- 
ing sculpture, representing the simplicity of artistic indolence.” 


The doctor’s most amusing elucidations concern themselves 
with the few extant specimens of Futurist literature: 


“A certain authoress is doing with words what Picasso is 
doing with paint. She gives us these lines: ‘It is a gnarled 
division, that which is not any obstruction, and the forgotten 
swelling is certainly attracting. It is attracting the whiter di- 
vision, it is not sinking to be growing, it is not darkening to be 
disappearing, it is not aged to be annoying. There can not be 
sighing. This is this bliss.’ 

“Now, wait a minute—if you can. Is this new? To me it 
sounds much like the words of a man who is suddenly called 
upon to make an after-dinner speech. Such a postprandial 
speaker will often give a post-impressionist display of things 
which he has in mind, but leaving the matter of coherence in 
idea to an audience which is presumably sober, if not serious. 
What a speaker does hurriedly and with more or less valid 
excuse, the post-impressionist writer does deliberately with 
malcoherence aforethought, transcending the conditions of useful 
activity of the mind.” 


Again, we quote another non-professional art critic, who, in 
his personal capacity, found the opening night of the exhibition 
an “exciting adventure”: 


“The opening night of the International Exhibition seemed to 





‘*A hundred onlookers spend 
the entire period of their visit 
in fatuous attempts to solve the riddles before them, or in 
amusing themselves over the ‘funny’ points of the monstrosities 
facing them at every turn. . . . One [art student] was seriously 
perturbed, and apparently took it for granted that it was his 
pre-professional duty, however much his inclination recoiled 
from the task, to make a profound study of the squirming 
abnormalities glaring at him from the canvases. ... As for 
the giggling damsels, their intuitions apparently stood them in 
better stead.”’ 





PHRASES WE OWE TO SHAKESPEARE—How much 
we owe to Shakespeare in the daily small change of our col- 
loquial speech will surprize one who has never thought on the size 
of the debt. The Dial (Chicago) comments on a list of these 
phrases collected by Mr. Frank J. Wilstach, in the interest of 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe in their Shakespearian repertory: 


“His list, which we have not verified, includes the following: 
Bag and baggage, dead as a door nail, proud of one’s humility, 
hit or miss, love is blind, selling for a song, wide world, cut 
capers, fast and loose, unconsidered trifles, westward ho, fami- 
liarity breeds contempt, patching up excuses, misery makes 
strange bedfellows, to boot, short and long of it, dancing attend- 
ance, getting even (in revenge), birds of a feather, that’s flat, 
rag-tag, Greek to me, send one packing, as the day is long, pack- 
ing a jury, mother-wit, kill with kindness, mum, ill wind that 
blows no good, wild-goose chase, scarecrow, luggage, row of 
pins, give and take, sold, your cake is dough. To almost any 
reader of this list there will at once occur numerous expressions 
that claim a place beside those enumerated, as, for instance, ‘to 
the manner born,’ ‘more honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance,’ ‘a sea of troubles,’ ‘that way madness lies.’”’ 








THE MENACE OF FICTION 


TAGGERED by the overplus of fiction, long and short, 
S that sweeps over us like a flood from books and magazines, 

Mr. Howells asks, ‘‘Who reads them all, and, worse yet, 
who writes them all?’’ His sympathies are perhaps unevenly 
divided, for the writer in him springs to another question— 
whether the published stories ‘‘represent at least twice as many 
stories rejected?”’ With this thought he sits uneasily in his 
‘*Easy Chair’’ in the March Harper’s, confronted with the vision 
of ‘‘a good half of the best periodicals”’ devoted largely to fiction; 
and at least half a dozen monthlies and semi-monthlies, by no 
means the worst, ‘‘wholly abandoned to different lengths and 
breadths of fiction.””’ Then, in addition, ‘‘the insidious short 
story and the ophidian serial subtly insinuate themselves into 
our most serious reviews.” ‘‘Every country newspaper has its 
story, long or short; every evening paper in every city has its 
novel or novelette; every Sunday issue of every journal includes 
in its huge mass whole heaps of fiction.” Then Mr. Howells 
tries a little mathematics: 


‘‘Think of four thousand short stories written every month, 
and you have the effect of a conjecture which if it is only in part 
statistical is prodigious. Say there are only two thousand short 
stories written in a month, and only a little more than twelve 
thousand in a year, and you still have a total involving an amount 
of generous ambition, of trusting toil, of heartbreaking disap- 
pointment, which the soul shrinks from appalled. In the horrid 
prospect, one were willing the whole twelve thousand should be 
printed and the reader left to take the consequences. After all, 
it is not a single reader who takes the consequences. Counting 
only ten readers to each story (there are more, probably fifty or 
five hundred), there would be enough readers to take the con- 
sequences, if they were equally apportioned, without serious 
structural damage.” 


With all this quantity Mr. Howells generously accords con- 
siderable praise to the quality. He ventures to say that the 
‘*average is much higher than that of short stories in the further, 
if not in the nearer past.’”’ He finds, however, that ‘‘the minor 
morals of their technique leave much to be desired and reformed.” 
The writers put their puppets through a course of public conduct 
that Mr. Howells thinks would shame the ancient Greek: 


““The Greeks, who knew pretty well everything, knew that a 
death scene was most effective when unseen; their dramatists 
had the victim slain behind whatever corresponded to our curtain 
in their theater; and we can not believe that any ancient Greek 
writing a modern short story would suffer the displays of im- 
passioned affection which put the reader to the blush in our actual 
fiction. Instead of letting the heroine fling herself into Jack’s 
arms, as she is now always doing, the temperate Greek would 
achieve a far finer effect by having her breathe an all but in- 
audible yes, and then closing the scene upon the merely physical 
consequence. Anything more, in his ideal, would be as uncon- 
vincing as a homicide on the stage, or one of those repasts where 
the more obviously the actors gorge themselves with meat and 
drink the more the spectator doubts their hunger. 

‘We are aware that few of our modern short-story-tellers could 
be ancient Greeks if they would, and we do not exact the classic 
decencies from them. All that we can hopefully do is to remind 
them that such reticences were the means of the supreme tri- 
umphs of art when art was at its best, and to suggest some 
endeavor of the sort.’’ 


Such objections the writer gracefully refuses to press in the 
face of ‘‘the authors, the artists, the editors, and the publishers, 
who may say that they are only giving the public what the public 
wants,” and who ‘‘point in proof to the boundless popularity 
of their periodicals.” Here again are involved the questions of 
quantity, and Mr. Howells fears that the growing excellence of 
the fiction has increased the demand for it so that ‘‘it is a serious 
question how far its production can go before exhausting the 
veins of imagination now so unsparingly worked.” His resource 
would be to make ‘‘direct history of life’? supplant fiction, and 
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“do the office of that secondary effect of reality which now de. 
lights and edifies the reader.” True, 


“As yet, we should be obliged to confess that daily history hag 
practically no animating esthetic, and is quite without that 
perspective which fiction finds its main justification in supplying, 
But somehow daily history can be taught to supply this. Per. 
haps the schools of journalism now established in several of our 
universities will make the matter part of their inquiry. Let them 
begin with the foundation-stone of all journalism, all. daily 
history, the assignment-man, the lowliest of the reporting kind, 
and hew him and shape him and polish him and breathe into him 
the breath of esthetic life, of art. In the meantime we can only 
demand for him a clear space in which he shall be incommoded 
by no rivalry. For one month ensuing upon the publication of 
this suggestion, let him do his best in a field where he is now 
hampered and abashed to his worst. For the days and the weeks 
of one month let there be no make or manner of fiction printed, 
and far less pictured, in our dailies, weeklies, or monthlies. We 
can well believe that this proposition will astound the reader, but 
if it could be acted upon, we think the experiment might be of 
such interesting and far-reaching consequence in the evolution 
of the human mind that it would not be regretted.” 





A DUEL OF LITERARY REPUTATIONS 


AWTHORNE AND POE are about all contemporary 
H foreign criticism is willing to grant America as first- 
rate literary quality, but an American critic is bold 
enough to claim that between English and American writers 
honors are about even. Such anestimate, of course, limits itself 
to the time of the middle half of the nineteenth century, with the 
power of England’s great literary past put out of the competi- 
tion; and even this claim will doubtless be received with skepti- 
cism, perhaps by ourselves. However, the Eagle is losing none 
of his self-assertive power, as we saw last week in Mr. Pennell’s 
articke on American art. Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, who 
speaks up—in The Dial (Chicago)—for literature, thinks that the 
reason we haven’t hitherto seen our own case to better advan- 
tage is that ‘‘we open our ears to foreign voices and shut them 
to domestic accents.’’ Added to this is the other fact that ‘‘the 
echo of American reputations . . . has always had a difficulty 
in making way against the density of English fog and insular 
self-assertion.”” Tho it has been hard to compete with Eng- 
land on her own ground, ‘‘on the Continent, however, at least 
three of our men—Poe, Emerson, and Cooper—are more widely 
read and appreciated than any of their English rivals.’ Mr. 
Moore asserts that ‘‘it is certainly our business in America to 
stand up for our own if we can do this without gross folly and 
favoritism.” 

Mr. Moore’s method of procedure in proving his case is the 
novel one of viewing literature as ‘“‘a game of skill,” and de- 
ciding the case by ‘‘the process of opposed champions.” The 
ring is first cleared for the prophets, Carlyle and Emerson: 


‘*T suppose the final estimate of the value of these two writers 
must be subjective. It must depend on whether the reader is 
attuned to pessimism or optimism—whether he prefers human- 
ity bodied forth in the awful struggle of life or the dim-haunting 
presences and thin oracular voices of the gods. Carlyle always 
knew what he meant and wanted. His energy concentrated in 
the intense, jagged lightning flash, which eats up the impurities 
of the air, but perhaps prostrates some giant tree or kills some 
master of the herd. Emerson is so eclectic in his likings that 
when you balance all his contradictions there is left a tabula 
rasa. He is like the summer lightning, which flares and fades 
and does no harm. Emerson, however, has that perfection of 
phrase which carries so far. If his philosophy is uncertain, his 
expression is clear. Nietzsche, for example, may possibly have 
taken his idea of the Superman from Carlyle’s hero-worship and 
adoration of brute force, but he gives no sign of the indebtedness; 
whereas it is recorded that he usually had a volume of Emerson 
at hand. On the whole, I think that this first eontest for place 
between England and America must be accounted a draw. 
‘Not so the struggle between the two foremost disciples of 
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these men—between Ruskin and Thoreau. Both of these last 
were apostles of nature rather than of humanity. They per- 
haps knew nature equally well. But Thoreau knew her as an 
Indian does, intimately and of necessity; Ruskin, like a college 
professor with encyclopedias and sciences and arts at the back 
of his head. Both were ascetics, men of the hermit type; but 
Thoreau yielded to the cenobitic discipline, while Ruskin fought 
against it and tried to make himself useful to his fellows. Their 
basic philosophy, contempt for the things of this world, was the 
same. But the wild tang and original flavor of Thoreau are noth- 
ing compared with the richness, the variety, the ever-changing 
wealth of earthly wine and viands and heavenly nectar which 
are in Ruskin. England scores 
heavily in this comparison.” 
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no match for him were they multiplied a dozenfold.”” Turning 
to the novel: 


‘Dickens lifts himself so above the age in mass and power 
that it is impossible to find any American to oppose him. Per- 
haps with Irving and Bret Harte together an attempt might be 
made to do so. Irving is anterior, and Bret Harte is in some 
respects a pupil of Dickens. The former can not compete in 
variety or creative force, but a few of his masterpieces have a 
classic perfection which Dickens hardly reached. And Dickens 
learned a great many of his secrets from the older man. Irving 
revealed England to Dickens before the latter revealed it to us. 

As for Bret Harte, Carlyle 





thought him superior to Dick- 





His next competitors were 
men who perhaps were equals 
first of all in the power of puz- 
zling their audience—Brown- 
ing and Whitman: 


“Of Browning’s intellectual 
force there can be no question. 
He had enough wit, wisdom, 
subtlety, resources of knowl- 
edge to have made him a leader 
in almost any field of active 
life. And Whitman’s emo- 
‘tional gift, his oratorical exu- 
berance, above all his profound 
belief in himself, might have 
made him a great religious 
power, the founder of a faith. 
But both elected to write 
poetry, and, tried by the can- 
ons of that art, it seems to me 
that they only slenderly suc- 
ceeded. However, they have 
the right of sanctuary in the 
hearts of their admirers, who 
account them the greatest 
poets of their age, and I leave 
to such admirers the decision 
as to which is the best. 


’ 








ens in their kind of work. 
This is hardly so; but if the 
Ameriéan gained much from 
his master, he repaid the debt 
by creating a school to which 
a good many of the best re- 
eent English writers of fiction 
belong. 

“Tf we assort Hawthorne 
with Thackeray we shall have 
a pair of opposites. On one 
side there is the tragedian, 
Puritan, man of solitude; on 
the other, the comedian, 
churchman, and man of the 
clubs. The only thing in 
which they are alike is a pure 
and easy style, in each case 
impregnated with personality. 
To say which is the greater 
might be vain, but few will dis- 
pute that they are equal. 

‘‘The Bronté sisters rule a 
realm apart in romance. The 
light in their books seems to 
come up from the ground, as 
tho the hills of the fairies had 
opened and those uncanny 
creatures had come forth to 
make their luminous rings on 








“From that Perkin Warbeck 
and this Jack Cade of litera- 
ture I turn to the true Princes 
of the Purple Line. First on 
the roll come Tennyson and 
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SCULPTURE. 
This figure by the German Lembruch is one of the notable specimens 
of the carver’s art shown at the International Exhibition. 


the grass. They have no real 
analogs in America, where 
passion has been so severely 
let alone. -Perhaps the world 








Poe. They rose together; in 

poetry at least they wrought on similar lines; they admired 
each other’s art. Poe said that Tennyson was the most perfect 
poet who had ever lived; and Tennyson called Poe the prince 
of American poets. 

“Tn mere verse, indeed, Poe would be overwhelmed by the im- 
mense mass of his rival’s work, even tho his own slender product 
may have a more rare and original strain. But Poe’s prose is 
equivalent to poetry, and it is by his prose that he has conquered 
the world; whereas Tennyson’s verse seems to be utterly in- 
effective outside the limits of the English-speaking race. He 
has had no apparent influence on the Continent, has bred no 
imitators there. He is so entirely English, so peculiarly the 
product of his Victorian environment, that he carries no appeal 
to the revolutionary-minded European. Perhaps he may have 
his revenge some day when his sweetness and charm, his ideals 
of decency and law, his Vergilian reverence for the deities of the 
hearth and field, may again attract the world. At present, how- 
ever, Poe seems the greater man.”’ 


In the field of criticism the balance between ‘Arnold, the 
law-giver, and Lowell, the appreciator,”’ ‘inclines toward 
Arnold’s side.” ‘‘ Lowell is the richer and more radiant, Arnold 
the deeper and more poignant.” Between Mrs. Browning and 
Longfellow as ‘‘popular poets” the “popular” vote undoubtedly 
goes to Longfellow. By forcing somewhat a parallel between 
Rossetti and Bryant, the American poet seems to Mr. Moore 
“the more permanent power of the two.” Christina Rossetti 
and Aldrich he calls ‘‘rivals and fair equals in the short lyric’; 
but “Swinburne must range unchecked across the field. Our 
technicians, Bayard Taylor and Stedman and Lanier, would be 


of Herman Melville is as re- 
mote and uncharted in its own 
way. His credit is but slight compared with their fame, but 
‘Typee’ and ‘Moby Dick’ will endure. 

“Cooper is the largest, the most wide-ranging American 
novelist. I have reserved him to oppose to Trollope, because 
of a certain practical and prosaic turn of mind in each. They 
both produce strong effects with apparently little artistic in- 
stinet or inclination. The American is, however, immeasurably 
the greater, both as a creator of character and as the painter of 
scenic wonders.” 


One fact, Mr. Moore thinks, makes American literary success 
stand out fiery bright—‘‘and that is the scant measure of ma- 
terial reward it has achieved,’’ especially when compared with 
what England has paid her greatest writers. 


‘*In all the higher sort of abilities, whether in war, statesman- 
ship, or letters, we in America have always been bargain-hunters 
—we have got our great men as cheap as possible. The reverse 
has been the case in England. Exact figures are, of course, 
lacking, but it is probable that Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Ma- 
caulay, and Tennyson each received close on to a million dollars 
for his work in life. With the single exception of Mark Twain, 
it is doubtful if any American author of high rank ever made 
a tithe of this amount. Even the less popular English authors 
have been exceedingly well paid. Thackeray accumulated a 
comfortable fortune. Ruskin could have got and probably did, 
get large sums for his writings. Trollope and George Eliot re- 
ceived immense material rewards. In this view, and consider- 
ing also the incredible and preposterous rewards of business men 
and inventors flaunted in their faces, American writers have 
done extremely well and have exhibited a self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice almost unparalleled in literature.’ 








THE JEWISHNESS OF BERGSON 


ROFESSOR BERGSON, who has been called ‘‘ the greatest 
Pp Jewish philosopher since Spinoza,’ leaves an uneasy feel- 
ing in the minds of his coreligionists after his American 
visit. It is charged that he ‘“‘kept away from Jews and Jewish 
institutions during his sojourn here, and was not even tempted 
as much as any ordinary tourist by the curious aspects of the 
largest Jewish agglomeration in any city in the world.” The 
offender himself, ‘‘on being accused of treason to his race,’’ says 
a writer in The American Hebrew 


Reinachs, and praised now by Professor Bergson, is not only 
humiliating, but useless. Drumont, the leader of French anti- 
Semitism, has always found that there were too few Jews in 
France to be slandered; and he converted to Judaism all the 
prominent Frenchmen who declared themselves defenders of 
justice; he made of Gambetta a Jew, of Zola, of Picquart, of 
Clemenceau. What chance has, then, a real Jew to be treated 
with fairness, even when he is completely assimilated, by those 
who consider it as a crime to think differently from what they 
do?” 


The editor of The American Hebrew also differs with the 
eminent French philosopher and 





(New York), explained that every 
minute of his time was disposed 
of by the gentlemen who had 
arranged for his coming here. 
But he took occasion to express 
his personal attitude toward the 
general Semitic question in a way 
to bring down the criticism of 
the conservative members of his 
race. The American Hebrew re- 
ports him as saying: 


‘‘While we are on that sub- 
ject, I wish to state emphatically, 
and you may repeat it as my sin- 
cerest belief, that our salvation is 
in complete assimilation. We al- 
ways complain of being snubbed 
in the countries we live in, and 
yet we do not show any willing- 
ness to melt entirely while we are 
in the pot. To show you how 
strong my feelings are on that 
subject, I assure you that had I 
been invited by American Jews 
to visit any Jewish institution as 
a Jew, I would have declined the 
invitation. And yet I consider 
myself as good a Jew as anybody 
else, and feel as keenly as any 
other Jew when some injustice is 
done to us. Tho I look at it as 
only a huge and undeserved com- 
pliment, nothing flatters me more 
than when my name is mentioned 
after that of Spinoza. There is 
nothing I am more proud of than 
to belong to the same trade as 
Maimonides, and the philosopher 





NOT A JOSS-HOUSE, 
But the Chinese temple prepared for Christian services. 


expresses himself in this wise: 


‘His solution is a somewhat 
bizarre one for a philosopher who 
has so high and deserved a repu- 
tation forsubtlety and profundity 
of observation. Complete assim- 
ilation is Bergson’s simple solu- 
tion for the troubles that have 
disturbed the Jews in modern 
times. In other words, let there 
be no more Jews and there can- 
not be a Jewish question. It is 
strange that a psychologist of 
the rank of Professor Bergson 
should consider it possible for 
Jews to sink all their Jewish 
feelings and become spiritually 
indistinguishable from _ their 
neighbors. Even if it were desir- 
able, it would not be possible. 
The philosopher of change ought’ 
to know that there must be 
identity of substance between 
the successive moments of 
change, yet in the éase of Jews 
he would destroy this identity. 
It is to be feared that Professor 
Bergson is not speaking as a phi- 
losopher, but merely as a French 
Jew, who has been obsessed by 
the arguments of Durmont.” 





CHRISTIAN PREACHING IN 
THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN— 
Not the least astonishing fea- 
ture of the change which has 
come over the once stagnant 
Chinese nation, notes The Con- 








of Amsterdam. 

**Still, I consider myself in every way a true Frenchman, and 
I was delighted to see French culture and French art highly 
appreciated in this country. I can not have too much praise for 
Dr. Butler for his very friendly feelings toward the French, my 
people, and France, my country.” 


The writer, S. Lubarsky-Debalta, goes on to explain the 
probable cause of Professor Bergson’s attitude: 


“‘Tho I have the impertinence not to agree with the great 
Jewish thinker on the matter of total assimilation, I perfectly 
understand the processes by which Professor Bergson came to 
think that way. The main argument of French anti-Semites 
is that most of the Jews do not desire to assimilate themselves 
with the French, tho ample opportunity is afforded them. There 
is no social or governmental discrimination against Jews, as in 
other countries. The Reinachs, who are always reproached with 
their German-Jewish origin, do their best to be forgiven, and are 
the foremost advocates of complete assimilation. Professor 
Bergson seems to think like the Reinachs. My modest experi- 
ence during the Dreyfus affair, when first a student at the 
University of Montpellier, and afterward as a writer for the 
Parisian papers, taught me that the course advocated by the 


gregationalist (Boston), is the re- 
markable ‘‘ transformation which has taken place in the attitude 
of the authorities in Peking as to the use of temples and temple 
grounds, and particularly with reference to the Temple of 
Heaven.” The editor’s authority for this statement is a private 
letter from A. E. Sterns, principal of Phillips Andover Academy, 
now traveling in China. He quotes from the letter this brief 
passage telling of the holding of Christian services in the famous 
Temple of Heaven: 


“To this temple the Emperor came thrice yearly to pray for 


the people, for rain, for good harvests, ete. Recently the 
Government has allowed the people to use the temple grounds for 
a series of fairs. Permission was also given the missionary 
societies to hold Christian services here in connection with the 
fairs, preaching being done from a platform erected within the 
inner shrine. Streamers hang at the back, giving in Chinese 
characters the names of the various speakers and the days on 
which they are to speak. One banner gives the words of familiar 
hymns. The exercises are conducted under the direction of the 
five missionary societies at work in the city—four American and 
the London Missionary Society—but the speakers are all 
Chinese.” 
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METHODISM AND CHURCH UNION 


HEN A REPRESENTATIVE of the Methodist 
W Church, Rev. William E. Huntington, D.D., recently 

spoke for his denomination in the Boston series on 
Church Union he had to deal with a complicated ecclesiastical 
system as well as a body of doctrine. As reported in the Boston 
Conyregationalist he called attention to the fact that there are 
not only seven million Methodists, but seventeen varieties, be- 
tween whom, “essentially, in fundamental beliefs, there is no 
reason for separation.”’ Before there could be a merging of this 
force with other denominations the Methodists obviously, as 
he hints, have a home 
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union, for that century and the succeeding centuries. When 
Roman Catholics shall meet with representatives of the Church 
of England, the Protestant Episcopal and the Methodist Episco- 
pal bodies in that coming conference, who shall lead in the dis- 
armament of Christianity? Who will send their dogmatic guns to 
the rear and have them melted and molded into plowshares and 
pruning-hooks for the Lord’s vineyard? When the time shall come 
that, from all sides, leaders of Christian churches are gathered to 
study the agreements and not the disagreements, between them 
in the substantive elements of the common faith once delivered, 
representatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church will not hesi- 
tate to yield in some dogmatic statements points that do not 
make for unity and peace, and which belonged to a bygone age.” 


The speaker rehearses those “fundamental elements of our 
Christian faith upon 





job to undertake. The 


which Christian men 





structure of this church 
is ‘‘ F piseopal,’”’ because 
its chief officers are 
called bishops. ‘There 
is no claim that they are 
a ‘succession’ called 
‘apostolic,’ but they 
have received consecra- 
tion at the hands of ap- 
pointed brethren for this 
distinctive office.” The 
ministry of the church is 
entered through two dis- 
tinct ordinations of can- 
didates — deacons and 
elders; and the body 
of the church is gov- 
erned by legislative con- 
ferences — general and 











THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKING. 


Formerly devoted to the uses of the national religion, but now, somewhat like the 
Paris Pantheon, used for secular purposes and even Christian preaching. 


have convictions in 
which no council or con- 
ference can expect sac- 
rifice to be made,” and 
goes on to ‘‘make these 
observations, as we con- 
sider the attitude of 
the Methodist Episcopal 
Church toward the ideal 
reunion of Christen- 


”, 


dom”’: 





“1. Its doctrine of 
God is taken from the 
Word of Revelation, 
which presents the di- 
vine being to human 
thought as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit—one 
God, existing in a tran- 








annual. ‘‘It may be 

that the elaborate machinery of this big denomination can be 
reduced,” says Dr. Huntington, ‘‘but it is to be remembered 
that it is a great host to be served, and a complexity of in- 
terests to be fostered and directed.” Moreover: 


“For nearly one hundred and thirty years this organic power 
has worked well, not only in these United States but beyond 
seas, in all continents. If this Methodist order of church ad- 
ministration is found to be too cumbersome, if some other me- 
chanism for religious work on a large scale is, by experience, dis- 
covered to be a better means of promoting the Kingdom of Christ 
in the world, it will then be a good time to reconstruct, to take to 
pieces the machinery, and let a new era adopt new instrumentali- 
ties. It would be only a small sacrifice and yet a profitable one 
if the General Conference should be reduced to half its number 
of delegates, for a body of four hundred would be far more effec- 
tive for legislative functions than a body of eight hundred. We 
could also spare such legislation by this law-making power as 
intrudes itself into matters of personal conduct in church members 
in which the elements of right and wrong are not clearly appar- 
ent, as is the case in some recreative practises and amusements. 
In these matters the individual conscience may safely be left 


to do the legislating; every other kind is ineffective and ‘a vain 
thing.’”’ 


When it comes to considering the modification of creed, the 
problem assumes the aspect of a ‘‘disarmament.”” As we read: 


“The fundamental doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are set forth in twenty-five Articles of Religion, taken 
for the most part almost without change from the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Established Church of England. One can not 
read through these Ar-icles without feeling that he is immediately 
transported to the hot and murky atmosphere of the sixteenth 
century in England, when the two ranks—Protestants on one 
side and Roman Catholics on the other side—stood with the 
drawn swords of fierce debate over questions of religious dogma. 
These Articles, some of them, are like cannon trained upon an 
enemy’s bulwarks. They were aimed and shotted for the very 
citadel of the Catholic positions. The language is heavy with 
denunciation—almost damnatory. The Articles are polemic, 
hot pacific. They meant war, not peace, separation, not re- 


scendent unity. 

‘2. The Bible is the 
record of God’s gracious purpose for mankind, wrought out 
through the human agents of a chosen race, the culmination of 
that purpose coming with the advent, the life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The unmistakable results of devout 
scholarship as applied to the study of the Scriptures are to be ac- 
cepted as helps to the interpretation of Biblical truth. 

‘*3. ‘ The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men in which the pure Word of God is preached and the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinance.’ In the case of baptism, no 
one method is exclusively required. 

“4, The new birth, or regeneration, is the experience of the soul 
that by divine grace repents of its sin, surrenders itself to the 
divine will, and enters upon a life of consecration such as becomes 
a follower of Jesus Christ. 

**5. Children are looked upon as fitted by the natural sus- 
ceptibilities of childhood itself for the gracious ministries of 
religion. Hence the church may profitably put her hands of 
benediction upon them, baptize them, and see that they have the 
‘nurture and admonition’ which will bring them up within the 
‘household of faith.’ 

‘*All these elemental principles in our religious thought and 
practise seem Scriptural, necessary, rational, and acceptable for 
great numbers of people of many different folds.” 


Dr. Huntington suggests that ‘‘the way to accomplish the 
vast work proposed, involving the whole of Christendom, is to 
begin with the less difficult problems and solve them.” He 
takes up one question within the Methodist fold: 


“Is there anything really valuable to be sacrificed on either 
side for the sake of a reunion of Methodists North and Method- 
ists South? Nothing, except the outworn debate over the negro, 
and there are now ten millions of him! He is forever freed from 
the disabilities of slavery. He is recognized as human, having 
the outfit of all human faculties. He has singular aptitudes for 
religious emotions and religious exercises. He needs guidance 
in the plain moralities which slavery trampled in the dust. He 
needs the benign, regulative, inspiring help that the great heart 
of Christianity ought to be able to give. If there have been 
barriers erected between these Christian bodies on distinctions of 
race, such barriers are not irreducible; they can be removed.” 
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CHICAGO'S UNION CHINESE CHURCH 


"| \HE FIRST CHINESE Evangelical Church of Chicago 
‘*has the distinction of having had a new creed written 
for it alone,”’ remarks The Continent of that city. This 

creed is contained in the constitution of the church, and ought 
to interest those working for denominational cooperation, for 
‘it has been subscribed to by representatives of the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Disciple, Baptist, and Congregational bodies, 
each representative yielding some point of doctrine or govern- 
ment to form this new organization.”” Into this church, now in 
process of formation, says The Continent, ‘‘it is expected that 
there will be merged ten or a dozen Chinese missions and Sunday- 
schools.’”’ Then follows a brief account of the new enterprise: 


‘*Chinatown in Chicago, on account of the spread of business, 
has been forced to find a new location, and the Chinese resi- 
dents have moved to the vicinity of Twenty-second Street and 
Archer Avenue, on the south side of the city. In this new loca- 
tion it was felt desirable that a church be erected, and the Co- 
operative Council of City Missions, under whose direction all 
new religious enterprises of the city are handled, thought it 
unwise to confuse the Oriental mind with denominational dis- 
tinctions. It is the usual policy of this advisory body to per- 
mit certain denominations to work in specified territories rather 
than to establish union churches of no denomination. In the 
case of the Chinese, among whom four denominations have been 
at work, it was thought best to alter this plan of religious strategy 
and establish a new church. A committee of five was appointed 
to draft a constitution and creed: Dr. O. F. Jordan, Disciples 
of Christ; Dr. F. L. Anderson, Baptist; Dr. G. B. Safford, 
Presbyterian; William Spooner, Congregationalist, and Rev. 
John Thompson, Methodist. This committee worked for parts 
of six months and has agreed on a statement of belief necessary 
for members of the Chinese Church in which all denominations 
will assist.’ 


The constitution of the church declares that it ‘‘is founded 
on the fundamental truths of the gospel’’ and continues: 


“‘This church shall instruct its members from the Scriptures 
with regard to the fatherhood of God, the divinity and saving 
grace of Jesus Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, the inspira- 
tion and authority of the Holy Scriptures, the sanctity of the 
Lord’s day, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, and the funda- 
mental necessity of living daily with God’s help, in harmony with 
the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 


Members are received into the church upon making the fol- 
lowing confession of faith: 


“I believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and accept 
him as my Savior and guide.” 


Further details are given in the Continent article: 


‘‘The affairs of the church will be directly under the control 
of a board of management appointed by the cooperative coun- 
cil. The trustees of the church will have charge of the finances 
of the institution under the board of management. 

‘‘This new Chinese church will be unique not only in that it 
has a new creed. If present plans do not miscarry, a building 
will be erected around which religious and physical activities of 
the Chinese will center. The Y. M. C. A. will have charge of 
the physical and social part of the work and the newly formed 
church, with pastor, will supervise the spiritual side of the 
colony. This will make one of the strongest works for Chinese 
in any American city. 

‘‘The Cooperative Council of City Missions under which this 
church is being formed is a loose organization of the mission 
agencies of five denominations which have mutually agreed to 
pass upon all changes in location or extensions of church activity. 
Questions relating to the activity of two denominations in any 
territory are determined by the secretary of a third board after 
investigation. The council represents 122,000 church members, 
and is working zealously to equalize the church representation 
in Chicago and suburbs. Where harmful competition is en- 
gendered through present location of missions among foreigners 
the council seeks to consolidate the work of two denominations, 
or otherwise remove the obstacle to the largest accomplish- 
ments.” 
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THE MINISTER AND “THE SYSTEM” 


E ARE FAMILIAR with the tragie fall of policemen 
VW who urge in extenuation that they are not strong 
enough to withstand ‘‘the system.’ It appears that 
this menace to freedom is also felt elsewhere in other guises. A 
Congregational minister writes to his parishioners an account of 
his reasons for quitting the ministry for the profession of law, 
which The Christian Work (New York) publishes. His father 
and grandfather, he tells us, were Methodist preachers, and his 
natural bent would have been toward that fold, but he found, 
during his seminary days, that the Methodist ‘‘organization” 
hampered the freedom which he sought and seemed to find in 
the denomination he later joined. But here also the ‘‘system” 
intervened. We read: 


‘‘Some of the pastoral tasks came natural to me. I was at my 
best in them. Others were anything but natural, and I made it 
my task to exercise these that I might be an all-around, good 
minister. Being unmarried, I could live with my work, and that 
I truly did, and no one ever guessed that many times I smiled 
with a false enjoyment. But I was learning slowly that there isa 
traditional system, as strong as a stone wall, and far more formid- 
able than the Methodist organism, which gradually forces a min- 
ister into a certain rut. Unconsciously it walls him in; his vision, 
which was large, is stifled, and he will fight in vain, if he fights at 
all, for freedom. And the very people who condemn the minis- 
ter for his narrow life are the ones who perpetuate the system. 

“IT am not complaining about the remuneration of my pro- 
fession. I will leave that for others who have felt the pinch of 
poverty more than I have. You have done nobly in financing 
our church, and have paid me liberally. My complaint is against 
the system which makes the minister, when publicly spoken of, a 
superman; when privately spoken of, a weakling. I have tried 
to believe that this isn’t so, but it is, and even in this village and 
in this church people by their conception of the ministry have 
made the minister a small man. He has been banqueted and 
feasted, and people have prayed that he might be guided aright, 
but seldom has he been considered as the first creation of God, a 
man. 

“I didn’t think of these things at first. I thought that the 
trouble was in the ministers themselves, and that the comments 
which came to my boyish ears were justified. But I have come 
to see that many big ministers have unconsciously fallen victims 
to the system. A minister owes his position to popularity, and 
popularity with the average congregation can be bought only at 
the price of conscience. We compromise our big tasks with 
popularity and we prostitute our manhood upon its altar. These 
thoughts came to me the more forcibly when I contemplated 
matrimony. A minister’s wife is usually of interest to the whole 
church. A merchant has not got to choose a mate who knows 
his business; neither does a doctor have to choose a wife who is 
interested in the practise of medicine. But a minister must 
choose as a wife one who is not only interested in the work of the 
church, but one who is willing to make the sacrifice of a home 

that the church may have first place. Perhaps this isn’t unjust. 
There may be women who are equipped for such work and who 
would willingly take it up, but the sacrifice of personality de- 
manded by the system of the minister’s wife is so great that I 
could not ask any woman, particularly the one I have in mind, to 
make it. All I have a right to ask of any woman is to help me 
to make a home. 

“The last reason I suggest to you for leaving your church is & 
spiritualone. The thought of these other things mentioned have 
strangled the spiritual freeness which I used to enjoy. To myself 
my sermons no longer sound as sermons having authority. They 
are crowded and pinched to please, and compromise rather than 
condemn and inspire. I have compromised with my conscience 
and I have compromised with my intellect. There is always 
wide chasm between my genuine thoughts and my words. The 
virtue of an elocutionist may deceive the congregation, but it 
cannot deceive oneself. ¢ 

“‘T believed that I was called to preach. Perhaps God called 
me to preach for a few years and then to go elsewhere. Any- 
way, I am going. I want a freer conscience and a freer life. I 
honestly believe that my life will be more efficient... ....” 

“IT am writing at length that you may see my attitude and 
that it may be, as have all my acts in your community been, 
open and frank.” 
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SHALL TRUCK SHOWS BE 
CONTINUED ? 


T a meeting of the National Associa- 

tion of Automobile Manufacturers 
early in March, the question of continuing 
commercial-vehicle shows in New York and 
Chicago was taken up for consideration 
with the result that a recommendation was 
unanimously passed favoring their dis- 
continuance as at present given. Among 
the reasons given were the expense in con- 
ducting them, failure to make at the shows 
the expected sales, and poor attendance. 
The Automobile, in commenting on this 
decision, remarks: 


“The commercial vehicle shows up to 
the present have m carried on in the 
dress and setting of the passenger-car shows. 
The walls of glass and mirrors to add at- 
tractiveness to the polished lines of the 
passenger car have m used when the 


coal-dumping truck, the lumber truck, the 
brewery truck, and the emergency repair 
wagon, have filled the exhibit spaces on the 
following week. 

“These vehicles designed for business 
have been taken out of their proper setting. 





From ‘‘ Automobile Topics. 


“ The fact that the present type of show 
has proved a failure, as the manufacturers 
admit by their action, is no reason that they 
should come to the conclusion that com- 
mercial vehicles shows are all failures. 
Far from it. Such a course is precipitant. 
Such decisions will be changed by the 
peanege of time. There is need to-day 
or commercial vehicle shows, but they 
must be held at the proper time, in the 
proper place, and in the proper manner. 

“The week following the passenger-car 
shows is not the proper time for a com- 
mercial- vehicle exposition. It does not 
meet with the conveniences of many busi- 
ness houses. It comes too close at the 
end of their fiscal year, it being a well-un- 
derstood business fact that few concerns 
make e investments, such as motor- 
truck equipment calls for, nearing the end 
of a fiscal year or immediately upon the 
opening of another year’s business. A 
better season for the show is in the early 
spring or early fall. These are the periods 
of greatest purchasing by the largest in- 
dustrial houses. 

‘* A combination exposition and demon- 
stration is needed. It is not sufficiently 
convincing to display commercial vehicles 
with dumping bodies passively on a car- 


BUILDING-MATERIAL TRUCK WITH DUMPING ARRANGEMENTS THAT PERMIT OPERATION 
FROM THE DRIVER'S SEAT. 


They have been transported from what 
should be an atmosphere permeated with 
everything that is most businesslike in the 
transportation field, and deposited in what 
would be the same environment as a person 
wishes to enter when buying a spring hat 
or Easter gloves. 

“Even inthe conduct of shows for 
motor trucks recognition must be had of 
those universal feeli and influences in 
life. Shakespeare wrote: ‘How many 
things by season seasoned 
are!’ What could be 
more true? Apply this to 
the present style of ‘motor- 
truck shows, and it must 
be admitted that it would 
be more rational to demon- 
strate these vehicles of 
labor on the: boulevards of 
Central or Jackson parks 
than toh them in with 
mirrors and church win- 
dows in an_ exposition 
building. 
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peted floor. They shovld be out actually 
operating in a zone of busi 1ess activity where 
every warp and woof :f interest would 
prove an additional for e in the selling 


arguments. 

‘Such a program is not impossible. 
During a show extending over one week, 
certain hours of each afternoon could be 
devoted exclusively to such demonstration 
work. These demonstrations could be in 
actual progress in some outlying section of 
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the city. In either New York or Chicago 
it is possible to secure such demonstration 
grounds within short distances of the ex- 
position centers. Long Island City affords 


TRUCK WITH TURNTABLE DUMP. 


excellent room in the East; and in Chicago 
the Lake front would more than meet 
every requirement. 

“But the outside demonstration must 
e further. All trucks have not dumping 

dies, and only a small percentage of the 
—— are looking for such a design. 
Other afternoons can be given over to some 
forms of city demonstration or inter-urban 
work. These outside demonstrations 
should also be outlined to bring forth the 
time-saving aspects of the truck. Time- 
saving loading apparatus and unloading ap- 
paratus should form a part of such demon- 
stration. These assume the forms of 
endless conveyers, traveling buckets, cranes, 
chutes, etc., and there is no reason why the 
adaptation of these for loading and un- 
agile means should not be dwelt upon. 
There is no end to the rational ramifica- 
tions for good of a combined commercial 
vehicle exposition and demonstration in at 
least three, or perhaps five, of our biggest 
American cities.” 


A TRUCK FOR TOURING AND 
CAMPING OUT 


William M. Stout presents in Motor Age 
a scheme by which ‘“‘ a real house party on 
wheels, traveling from place to place, camp- 
ing beside lakes and streams for fishing, 
boating, and bathing, and stopping or 
starting at will,’ may be secured by means 
of a truck built for the pur- 
pose. Illustrations accom- 
panying this article show 
in general Mr. Stout’s 
plan. He believes his out- 
fit provides ‘‘ room for all 
the equipment one needs 
and comfort for the trav- 
elers in a real living room.” 
Details of the combination 
of car and truck are given 
as follows: 
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A MOTOR-TRUCK EQUIPPED FOR TOURING AND CAMPING OUT. 
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** Under the car body are compartments 
holding foodstuffs, water, extra gasoline, 
a refrigerator, racks for tent poles and fish- 
ing poles, cots, ete. Inside the. body are 
the cooking-utensils, a gasoline stove, and 
folding-pan outfit, together with a big iron 
kettle for cooking beans at night 4 la 
lumber camp. 

» Here, too, are folding chairs and 
benches, and a table or two of the folding 
type. <A cabinet on the wall contains the 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


erected fdr the cooking, electric lights can 
be strung around through the trees and in 
the tent, hammocks would go up—if this 
were a mixt crowd, as most house parties 
are—and the canoe taken off the roof for 
the couple that wants to go on the lake. 
There is no end to what can be done on 
a motor-truck-camping-tour-house-party, 
all depending on ‘the gameness of the 
crowd to enjoy things as they come, for 
the romance there is in it, and on the 

















From ** Motor Age ** 
GASOLINE MOTOR-PLOW. 


folding washstand, while on the other side 
is a writing-desk. In the ceiling are electric 
lamps, the current furnished by the genera- 
tor of the self-starting outfit on the motor. 
There are an electric toaster and an electric 
percolator in the outfit for early breakfast 
for those who would a-fishing go. Here, 
too, when the machine is on the run, are 
stored the hammocks, a cot or two, and 
whatever extras are taken along. 

** On the roof are the canvas outfits, the 
awning devices, the corner boards for the 
extension floor, the canvas sides for rainy 
weather, ete., all in a railed enclosure, where 
also are carried boxes o 
foodstuffs, ete. 














From ** Motor Age..”” 
ANOTHER GASOLINE MOTOR-PLOW. 


completeness of the equipment. Surely a 
3- or 5-ton truck should be able to carry 
enough for a big house party. 

“* At night bunks could be arranged in the 
body interior, three high, and cots ar- 
ranged about the floor, curtains dividing 
the space intorooms. Seven or eight could 
be accommodated in the machine, and if 
there were more in the party, tents pitched 
outside could accommodate them. 

“The small‘sketches show the stages of 
the opening up of the ear and fitting it 
for habitation at camping places. Fig. 1 
shows it on the road. Fig. 2 shows the 





““ The body might be ar- 
ranged as in the sketches, 
with sides that let down 
when the party reached 
the. camping place, form- 
ing an extension floor all 
about, as on the chapel 
wagon shown at the Chi- 
cago show. Once this was 
let down and braced from 
beneath, the canvas awn- 
ing could be_ stretched 
from the roof of the ecar- 
body, covering the exten- 
sion, or, instead of this, a 
roof could fold up from 
the sides, as on the French 
army workshop wagons. This would make 
a room of the rear of the truck almost 
big enough for a dance. The whole car 
arrangement could be set up in a half 
hour, and while this was going on the 
others could be off to the nearest farm- 
house for milk, water, and supplies of all 
kinds. This is a charm of gipsying, that 
one never knows what the next stop will 
bring: buttermilk or whipt cream, sour 
bread or baked beans. But there is al- 
ways canned soup ! 

‘Once the car is fixt a tent can be 





From ‘‘ The Power Wagon.”’ 


FIVE-TON MOTOR-TRUCK PASSING A SIX-MULE COAL-TRUCK ON A HILL. 


machine after arrival at the stopping place. 
In Fig. 3 the floor is set, and the canvas 
awnings, brought down from the roof, are 
being stretched. Fig. 4 shows a possible 
sleeping arrangement and an end view of 
the car set up for the night. 

““So much for the suggestion, and al- 
ready you see the thousand and one things 
which could be arranged with such an out- 
fit. By another season there will be motor- 
truck-house-parties on the road, and those 
who enjoy getting back to nature in new 
ways will have a new sensation in store.”’ 


MOTOR-STAGES OPERATED BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND EUREKA, CAL. THE DISTANCE, 90 MILES, AND 
THE ROUTE MAINLY OVER IRREGULAR] MOUNTAIN ROADS. 


March 29, 1918 


THE INCREASE IN ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS 


The beginnings of the current-propelled, 
or the electric, truck have been traced 
back to 1897. The truck of that year wag 
a clumsy, expensive, and not always de- 
pendable vehicle; moreover, its battery 
was a heavy affair, and it was useful only 
for short distances. It was not a com- 
plete failure, altho prophets said it would - 
prove to be one. Several trucks of that 
period are known to be still in use. One 
of these is used by a brewery in New York 
City, and The Automobile says, “ It still 
makes regular trips through the streets 
with a total cost of less than $100 a year 
for repairs.” 

The passing of the year has brought 
about great improvement in the electrie 
truck. The most notable have beer ef- 
fected during the past two years. The 
gains in their use made within two years 
in Chicago are believed to reach 400) per 
cent., but it must be remembered that two 
years ago the number of electric trucks em- 
ployed in Chicago was small. It is in the 
East, however, that greatest progress has 
been made. It is believed that 80 per cent. 
of the all electric trucks and delivery 
wagons now in use in this country are 
owned east of the Alleghanies. 

Among the causes of the increase in 
electrics has been the steady decline in the 
cost of the current, due, in the first in- 
stance, to economy in its production at 
central stations, and then to the greater 
demand for its use. About ten years ago 
the average price for charging averaged 
about 23 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, while to-day 
it costs a little less than- 
7 cents, and large con- 
sumers getting it for about 
4cents. Coincident with 
this decline, has been the 
great rise in the price of 
gasoline. f 


MOTOR-TRUCKS FOR 
CONTRACTORS 


Owing to the increased 
use of motor-trucks in con- 
tract work, there has been 
need for authoritative data 
as to cost. Especially is this true in the mat- 
ter of the proportion of standing to running 
time, this item having an important bearing 
on the economy of motor-trucking. While 
investigations along these lines have often 
been undertaken, they were seldom made 
from a standpoint as scientific as that 
which was .recently followed by Morgan 
Cilley, of Troy, Ohio. Mr. Cilley at a 
factory in Troy made a series of scientific 


(Continued on page 718) 
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; do you like best? 


The Victor-Victrola 
will bring your kind 


of music right into 


Victor-Vietrola IV, $15 YOU home. 


» Your kind of music—the kind you like best—sung and 
; played as you have probably never heard it before. 
| Your kind of music perfectly rendered by the world’s 


greatest artists whenever you wish to hear it. 
You don’t have to wait until you 
g feel you can afford a $100 or $200 in- 
| strument—any Victrola you choose as 

the instrument for your home will play 

every record in the Victor catalog, and 

will give you almost as perfect music 

as the Victrola XVI, the instrument by 

which the value of all musical instru- 


ments is measured. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate the Victor- Victrola to you and play 
any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
3 Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor 
Machines with Victor 
Records and _ Victor 
Needles—The combination. 





There is no other way 


to get the unequaled ‘ . 
Victor tone. Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
Other styles 15 to $150 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 







































































What if This 
Were Yours? 





Here’s a _ business- 
like Vehicle. Husky 


enough to stand road 
shocks with its 32-ton 
load. 


But its efficiency compared 
with horse-drawn service inter- 
ests you even more. 


A heavy 2-horse team and driver (doing a 
possible 18 miles) cost $8.50 per day. This 
G. V. Electric, capable of 40° miles on one 
charge, costs about $9.00 per day. “Double 
load in half the time” proves the Electric 
Truck’s relative economy. City horses live 
about four years; G. V. Trucks 10 years and 
more. Another relative economy. 

Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., the big grocers, 

have use . Trucks since 1903. They 
bought again in 1909, 1910 and 1912. Our 
present Trucks are standardized, have _inter- 
changeable parts, weigh less, give double the 
mileage of the 1903 machines, and give 10 or 
more years’ service. If the old kind lasts over 
10 years, what about the life of our present 
tandardized dels ? ey certainly must 





last even longer. 


Nearly 3000 G. V. Electrics 


in Service 
There are hundreds of G. V. Electrics in 
service which are from 5 to 12 years old. 
Twenty-five (25) big firms operate 968 G. V’s. 
We have nine “horseless ” customers, one of 
whom sold 176 fine horses in three years. 


“WE SELL THE FLEETS” 


G. V. Electric Trucks are made in six 
capacities, 750 Ibs. to 5 tons. 


Write for catalogue 106 and comparative 
Electric, gasolene and horse costs. Actual 
operating figures over a period of years. 


GENERAL VEHICLE 
COMPANY, INc. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 









MOTOR-TRUCKS 
(Continued from page 716) 


tests under various conditions, the results of 
which are presented by him in an article 
contributed to The Engineering Record. 
His report is extremely technical, abound- 
ing as it does in diagrams and tables 
understandable only to professional en- 
gineers. His conclusion, however, is that, 
in general, it is more economical to pur- 
chase and operate trailers which will 
carry all the load than to keep expensive 
motor-trucks which at times must be kept 
waiting while loading and unloading are 
taking place. The Engineering Record, 
commenting on this conclusion, remarks 
that at first thought it may seem “‘ anom- 
alous to have a motor-truck capable of 
carrying a large load acting merely as a 
tractor,” but one must remember that the 
employment of a tractor is exactly parallel 
to the employment of a locomotive in 
moving a train of cars. The locomotive 
is like the tractor in that it carries no load 
other than its own fuel and water. The 
writer adds that if Mr. Cilley’s con- 
clusions should be finally accepted, “‘ the 
motor-truck for heavy haulage may become 
merely a highway locomotive, stopping at 
intervals only long enough to drop one train 
of trailers and pick up another.’’ He says 
further: 

‘Aside from the operating cost, the 
factor of depreciation would probably be 
materially affected by this method of 
operation. The most serious racking to 
which a heavy motor-truck is now sub- 
jected is in running light. Stiff springs, 
designed for carrying a heavy load, do not 
act as springs when the body is light, and 
consequently all the unevenness of the road, 
except such as is taken up by the rubber 
tires, is transmitted to the whole truck. 
If, however, the truck itself is not to carry 
load it can be designed accordingly, with 
the result that the racking can be largely 
eliminated and the life prolonged. The 
studies made by Mr. Cilley were based on 
much careful thought and his conclusions 
as to cost and tractive effort are, therefore, 
well worthy the consideration of those in- 
terested in motor-trucking.” 
TRUCKS USED BY BREWERS 


While the department store has pro- 
vided the chief market for makers of 
delivery wagons, it is the brewer who has 
purchased by far the greatest number of 
vehicles of the heavy truck kind. These 
brewery trucks, of course, are essentially 
delivery wagons, but their construction 
is of such a substantial kind as to make 
them properly trucks. It has been es- 
timated that more than 63,000,000 barrels 
of beer made in this country. have to be 
delivered each year. In order to do this, 
one can imagine how large an item is the 
truckage. 

A pioneer in the use of motor-trucks for 
delivering beer was a brewery in St. Louis 
believed to be ‘‘ the largest in the world.” 
Its first machine was purchased ten years 
ago. Two were added during the same 
year, and these are still in operation. In 
1904 others were purchased and still others 
in subsequent years, the present equipment 
of trucks being 67 that are operated in and 
around St. Louis. Of these the electrics 
number 53 and the gasoline trucks 14. 
This brewery also operates passenger cars 
numbering 22 which are used by the various 
officials and department heads. Trucks 
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and cars are operated by this brewery 
in 12 other cities. The total equipment 
represents a cost of about $400,000. The 
Power Wagon reports that much of the 
success of trucks in the St. Louis brewery 
is due to the scientific management intro- 
duced by the superintendent. The whole 
garage organization has been thoroughly 
systematized : 


** The repair shop employees work on two 
shifts. The day gang, which goes on at 
seven o’clock in the morning, includes a 
foreman, two battery men, six machinists, 
and a helper. The battery men are em- 
ae ba in assembling the battery elements 
and also-supervise the day charging. The 
machinists, when not working on regular 
repairs, fill in their odd moments by mak- 
ing up small spare parts. All sprockets, 
gears, brake drums, and similar parts are 
made in theshop at times when the ma- 
chinery and men would otherwise be idle. 

“The night shift consists of 12 men. 
There are two foremen, one for the pleasure- 
car garage and one who has charge of the 
nightly inspection of the trucks. A bat- 
tery man who supervises the charging of 
the electrics, two machinists for ‘ hurry- 
up’ repair work, two washers, and five 
oilers and polishers complete the night 
force. 

‘On arriving at the garage at the close 
of the day, each machine is thoroughly in- 
spected by the foreman, who makes a 
record of any trouble discovered or ad- 
justments found necessary. If the work 
Is not exceptionally heavy it is taken care 
of by the night gang and the truck affected 
is ready for duty in the morning. Where 
the work requires more time it is left over 
to the day force and a reserve machine 
is pressed into service. 

*“Once each year, during the winter 
months when business is lightest, every 
machine is thoroughly overhauled. This 
does not mean merely a general inspection 
and a tightening of nuts. The machines . 
are completely torn down, every part is 
carefully scrutinized for signs of wear, and 
any piece showing the slightest marks of 
service is either repaired or replaced.”’ 


One of the largest brewers in New York 
has 126 wagons in service. They are 
understood to have reduced the cost of 
deliveries nearly 40 per cent., while furter 
saving has been made in the real estate 
that formerly was occupied by stables. 
The investment of this brewery represents 
about $350,000. Another brewer in New 
York has 69 trucks and believes he has 
saved $80,000 a year by using them, not 
to mention the property formerly used for 
stables, and worth $560,000. Items in the 
experience of this brewer are given in de- 
tail by The Power Wagon. 


‘‘ The cost per barrel for delivery of beer 
within an eight-mile radius with draft 
animals was 35 cents, and when the 
motor-truck lowered this figure to the 
almost unbelievable sum of 15 cents, the 
sentimental reasons which made _ the 
horse a favorite were overruled by the item 
of dollars and cents—the horses were sold 
and power wagons took their places. A 
saving of $80,000 a year was effected by 
this change in delivery equipment, which 
in approximately t years will more 
than cover the initial investment. 

‘“* In addition to the saving which is being 
made in actual hauling of manufactured 
products, the trucks should be credited 
with an immense saving in real estate. 
The stables, feed rooms, and wagon sheds 
formerly occupied a space 350 by 350 feet, 
while the garage takes up a space of only 
85 by 100 feet, or a saving of 28 city lots, 

(Continued on page 720) 
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A successful electric starter 


is more than just a motor and 
a storage battery— 


Get that fact firmly fixed in your mind. 
The efficiency of an electric cranking 


and lighting device depends upon its 
ability to maintain an even and constant 
charge in the battery under all sorts of 
operating conditions. 
It is a comparatively simple matter to hitch an electric motor to a gasoline 
engine and start it with power drawn from a fully charged battery — 


It is equally simple to combine with the motor a generator that will force 
electricity back into the battery and recharge it—under certain conditions— 


But—to so regulate the flow of current from the generator to the battery 
as to maintain approximately a full charge at all times—and never permit an 
overcharge is a feat that only the highest type of electrical and automobile 
engineering have been able to accomplish. 


If it had been an easy feat the Delco System would have been given to 


the public two years before it was. 


The Delco 


System 


Electric Cranking Lighting -| gnition 


was a finished product before the first Delco equip- 
ped car appeared— 
The experimental work of years was back of it— 
Its makers knew that it would do its work not 
only in show room demonstration, but in day after 
day and month after month of hard service. 


Twelve thousand Delco equipped cars were 
sold last year— 


Over forty thousand are being produced 
this year— 

The superior efficiency of the system has been 
completely and emphatically demonstrated.. 

Automobile manufacturers and owners have 
learned that Delco equipment once put on a car 
is there to stay—and to give constant, never failing 
service— 

It cannot be jolted or jarred to pieces. 

There is nothing delicate or breakable about it. 


It is not complicated or heavy — 


And—most important of all—no matter 
whether the car be driven much or little, fast or 
slow, there is always an ample supply of current in 
the battery—and never an overcharge— 


Do you wonder that the great Delco factories 
at Dayton and Chicago are rushed to their fullest 
capacity — 

And that Delco equipped cars are already at 


a premium? 


It is a significant fact that every car 


carrying Delco Equipment for 1913 is 
already oversold. 


If you are interested in 
electrical starting, lighting 
and ignition systems write 


for the Delco book— 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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The Gentle Art 
of Shampooing 


ATURE intends 
us to have bounti- 
ful hair. 


But lack of care often 
defeats her purpose. — 


A query: 
Is your scalp tightly 


drawn— 


more dandruffthan 
you care to see— 


your hair disquiet- 
ingly thinner? 


The answer: 


Systematic shampoo- 
ing with 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


With its usea pleasant prac- 
tise comes to Nature’s aid. 
You will discover a double 
blessing :— 


(1) You will obtain the ideal 
conditions essential to hair 
health—softening and loosen- 
ing of the tissues, increased 
circulation throughout the 
scalp, and more nourishment 
for the hair roots. 


(2) You will experience a 
comfortable sensation of frag- 
rant cleanliness. A sense of 
welcome refreshment. A meas- 
ure of positive rest. 


For helpful reading: Our 
Manual “The Hair and Scalp 
—Their Modern Care and 
Treatment,” will be mailed 
postpaid on request. 


Send 10c fora sample half- 
cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


The Packer Mfg. Company 


Suite 84A, 81 Fulton St. New York 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS 


(Continued from page 718) 


which are valued at $20,000 each, a total 
of $560,000. This space has been utilized 
for the construction of additional brewing, 
bottling, and shipping plants. 

“The company recognizes in the motor 
vehicle several very desirable features 
other than a direct reduction of delivery 
costs, which the draft animal did not pos- 
sess. Among these might be mentioned 
the item of cleanliness, which counts for a 
great deal around a brewing establish- 
ment. The odors arising from a large 
stable of horses are very objectionable, 
/and it is next to impossible to keep the 
yards, loading spaces, and driveways clean. 
The most modern and well-kept stable will 
never be able to compete on this basis with 
the garage. 

“The delivery service is more flexible. 
| The flowing stein reaches the height of its 
| popularity during the hot summer months, 
jand the delivery department must either 
|be enlarged or work extra hours. The 
| draft animal can not be worked overtime 
| profitably. Hence, to maintain equip- 
|ment sufficient to take care of this peak 
load would mean the feeding of a great 
number of idle horses during the winter 
months, or the purchase of additional draft 
animals when thefprice is high and disposing 
of them when the market is low. 

““The drivers are better satisfied, and 
consequently; more efficient. They have 
much greater respect for their machine, in 
the majority of cases, than for the horse 
which had to be hitched up in the morn- 
ing, fed in the middle of the day, and stabled 
at night. To enter the garage, climb up 
on the car, and hustle out with a big load 
at two or three times the speed of the 
horse wagon increases their interest in the 
service—which means money on the right 
side of the ledger. 

“The superintendent of the brewery is 
one of the most sincere and enthusiastic 
boosters for the motor vehicle that the 
trade at large could wish for, and as an 
engineer of the first order he bases his 
belief on facts and figures—nothing is left 
to guess work. He didn’t sell every horse 
on the premises and spend more than 
$200,000 in motor-trucks to take their 
places because he merely thought they 
could do the work better, but because he 
knew—and could prove by his records— 
that it was 57 per cent. cheaper to deliver 
beer with motor-trucks than with horses. 

““*Yes,’ said Mr. Blaise, in reply to 
several questions, ‘ we have sold all of our 
horses, and have put motor-trucks in their 
places, simply because we would save 20 
cents on the delivery of every barrel of 
beer. It formerly cost us 35 cents, and now 
the price has been reduced to 15. The 
trucks take up a mere fraction of the space 
which was required for the horses, and we 
are building new additions to our plant 
on this reclaimed land. Our plans are not 
complete yet. We will install more trucks 
every year, and in order to care for them 
all we will have to do is to put three 
more stories on our present garage. This 
we will do within a very few months. 

‘“**T believe it is only a matter of a year 
or two when all the breweries in the city 
will have sold their horses and put motor- 
trucks in their places. The trucks are 
cheaper to operate, the service is better, our 
customers and our drivers are more 
pleased—really I don’t know how we could 
get along without them.’ This state- 
ment, coming from one of the foremost 
brewmasters and mechanical engineers in 
the country is a recommendation for 
motor delivery which bears the stamp of 
science and merits the attention of every 
member of the trade.” 
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FARMERS NOT EXTRAVAGANT IN 
BUYING CARS 


So much has been said of extravagance 
on the part of farmers in their outlays 
for automobiles that a recent statement 
by Luther Drake, president of a bank 
at Omaha, has peculiar interest. As re- 
ported in Automobile Topics, he dis- 
agrees radically with those who talk of 
“the enormous sums wasted on auto- 
mobiles that might better be invested in 
stocks and securities ’’—that is, he makes 
this statement with reference to farmers. 
He believes that in Nebraska and otier 
portions of the wheat belt, farmers as a rule 
can well afford to buy automobiles if they 
wish to. While an investment estima‘ed 
at $20,000,000 in a single State of the Union 
may be startling, he is far from believing 
the farmers of Nebraska have gone on “ an 
automobile debauch.” He believes they 
“are much better able to pay for their 
cars than people in towns and cities.” 
Within the last ten years, they have be- 
come independent in their financial affairs, 
and in buying cars have incurred very little 
indebtedness. They have seldom bought 
high-priced cars merely for pleasure, but 
ears of medium or low prices, and hzve 
consulted strength, durability, and the 
price they could afford. Already the «ar 
has done more to make farm life attractive 
than all the remedies proposed by students 
of social and political economy. Mr. Drake 
says further: 


“The benefits derived by our farmers 
from the pleasure of the automobile can 
hardly be estimated. It is certainly equal 
to the happiness given by the car pe peor 
in other walks of life. It can also be 
claimed that in the purchase of the auto- © 
mobile by our country friends there is an 
economic feature. It enables a daughter or 
a son of a farmer living several miles from 
the village to market poeez: eggs, butter, 
and similar products, do the buying and re- 
turn home in two or three hours. 

“It is a matter of history that the in- 
crease in the production of our cereals 
during the last decade has not kept pace 
with the increase of our population. We 
must do something to produce more food 
supplies. We need more intensive farm- 
ing on an intelligent and scientific basis. 
The quantity of cereals produced in this 
country must be greatly increased or 
the price of living, so far as food is con- 
cerned, will never decrease. In order to do 
this, farm life should be made so attractive 
that instead of an exodus from the farms 
to the towns, hundreds of thousands of 
men who, having been reared on the farms, 
are thereby qualified for intelligent service, 
should be turned back from the cities to 
the country. 

“ There is a scarcity of efficient labor for 
the farm. Volumes have been written in 
regard to the loneliness and isolation of 
the lives of our farmers. Thoughtful men 
have felt for years that something should 
be done to mitigate the dreariness of their 
existence. Three factors stand out promi- 
nently as tending to the comfort and hap- 
piness of people engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and while they may appear simple 
to some, they have brought results. The 
local telephone companies have extended 
their wires in every county in the State. 
The rural free delivery is in general use 
and has been an efficient aid, but the most 
potent factor in adding to the comfort and 
a of our farmnig communities has 

een the greatly extended use of the auto- 
mobile.”? 
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CURRENT POETRY 


[* spite of many prophecies of failure, 
the two American magazines devoted 
exclusively to verse continue to flourish, 
printing better poetry and reaching a larger 
a lie with every issue. .The Poetry Jour- 
nal, which is edited by William Stanley 
3rithwaite, formerly literary editor of the 
Boston Transcript, publishes in a recent 
number several poems of real distinction 
and a quantity of discriminating criticism 
of poetry. From it we take this striking 
sounet-sequence. Mr. Ledoux has chosen 
to write of modern conditions; the spirit 
of his work is thoroughly progressive. But 
he remembers the lessons of the past, and 
he does not fear to introduce the sonorous 
notes of ancient cities. He is not quite 
successful in the third sonnet, particularly 
in its octave, but on the whole the se- 
quence is splendidly made. 





























International Motor Trucks 


Proved by Years of Successful Service 


Mack ‘2 Saurer ‘2 Hewitt ‘2s 


The Only Way 
By Louis V. LEpoux 














I 


M-mphis and Karnak, Luxor, Thebes, the Nile: 
‘+f these your letters told; and I who read 
saw loom on dim horizons Egypt's dead 
In march across the desert, mile on mile, 
A ghostly caravan in slow defile 
isetween the sand and stars; and at their head 
rom unmapped darkness into darkness fled 
The gods that Egypt feared a little while. 


In buying your trucks, you want actual records 
that cover a long and significant period. 

The figures here given are the average per month for 
four years. The truck (5-ton) is one of the twelve of 


our trucks of different capacities owned by Kirkman & 
Son, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Low Maintenance Figures 
that Brought Re-orders 





There black against the night I saw them loom 
With captive kings and armies in array 
Kemembered only by their sculptured doom 
And thought: What Egypt was are we to-day. 
Then rose obscure against the rearward gloom 
The march of Empires yet to pass away. 
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Then sank the sun in far Sicilian seas. Oil, average monthly cost. Cavaee feu 6. 66 ss ee ee 20.00 


Wages: Driver, $91.00 ; “ouane , ee for the truck) $25.00 . . . $116.00 


= Total miles run during the four years . . . . . . « « 36,630 
II = Total running days during the four years . . . . . . 951 
I looked in vision down the centuries — Average number of daysrun permonth. ..... . 25.4 
And saw how Athens stood a sunlit while, = Average miles run perday . . SE ve oe, se Tel 9 33-5 
A sovereign city free from greed and guile, = Average cost of maintenance per day . Stir gh ed Nass eho, ogee 
The half-embodied dream of Pericles. = 
Then saw I one of smooth words, swift to please, = a ui P By a $:6.266 
At laggard virtue mock with shrug and smile; — ires, average monthly cos « «© «© ~70.04 WORE. 4. 0 © % 0 0 ce 6.8 10.1 
With Cleon'sereod rang court and peretsle, [FE  GesincTenytrmouhiycot = Sue Inte 's e's rw ¢ Sees 


From brows ignoble fell the violet crown. 
Again the warning sounds; the hosts engage: 
In Cleon’s face we fling our battle gage, 

We win as foes of Cleon loud renown; 

But while we think to build the coming age 

The laurel on our brows is turning brown. 


Total for an average month, $381.392 


| 
i 
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: You will notice that 80% has been written off for = 
depreciation in these four years; and yet the truck, likeall 3 
the rest of the fleet, is good for years and years to come. = 
Records like the above have been repeated again and = 
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III 


We top the poisonous blooms that choke the State, 
At flower and fruit our flashing strokes are made, 
The whetted scythe on stalk and stem is laid, 

But deeper must we strike to extirpate 

The rooted evil that within our gate 
Wiil sprout again and flourish, branch and blade, 
For only from within can ill be stayed 

While Adam’s seed is unregenerate. 


WIIHHIII 


again during the past 10, 12 and 18 years, and account 
for the sales of our trucks — totaling over 8000. 


Nine sizes, capacities: 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6%, 734 and 10 tons 
Bodies of every needed design 


: us show you what size and style of truck will do best for yo 
With zeal redoubled let our strength be strained Let y y you 


To cut the rooted causes where they hold, 

Nor spend our sinews on the fungus mold 
When all the breeding marshes must be drained. 
Be this our aim; and let our youth be trained 

To honor virtue more than place and gold. 


International. Motor Company 
General Offices: Broadway and 57th St New York 
Works: Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 
Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Baltimore, Newark, Pitts- 


— h, St Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City, Denver, Minneapolis 
aul, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 


Canadian Sales Agents: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 












IV 
A hundred cities sapped by slow decay, 
A hundred codes and systems proven vain 
Lie hearsed in sand upon the heaving plain, 
Memorial ruins mounded, still and gray; 
(Continued on page 724) 
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You Have Only One Chance 
to Build Your Building Right 


yo building once built, is there to stay. 


The money you put into 
again to better advantage. 


To make a different building or a better building, necessital 


building another building. 


If faults have been overlooked in the plans, those faults air 


built in permanently. 
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If the occupants of the building find inconveniences in thy. 


arrangement of space, lighting or ventilation, those inconveniendy’ 
are imbedded in steel and stone, and may be rectified only@ 


great expense. 


Your building once completed, whether good, bad or indiffe 


ent, is there to stay. 


There is only one chance to 
is no second chance. 








possi 


build that building nght. 





Right buildings are not the result of chance. 


A building operation of importance calls 
for the services of eight different professions; 
for the employment of forty-six or more trades; 
for the selection and purchase of hundreds of 
different materials and devices. 


To co-ordinate and direct all these factors 
so that the outcome will be a building night 








in design, plan, quality and cost, dems 
efficient organization. 











Few owners build more than once. @& 
ceedingly few more than twice. 








Would it not be wise for owners to proc 
some form of protection to offset inexpeneieW 


—some safe-guard that would ensure that Mgp*to 


% 
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‘ding, once begun, would be, when com- 
ted, the building wanted and at the expected 
ice, or less? 


if the owner proceeds in the usual way— 
iding the responsibility for the work among 
chitects, engineers and contractors, he can- 
pt procure protection which covers the work 
its entirety—only the firm that he makes 


sponsible for all, can give him a guarantee 
at covers all. 


+m We will furnish a guarantee which ensures 
Mrght building in the fullest sense of the word. 


What service and what protection does this 
'g agpazantee bring? 


First. Behind that guarantee we have an 
ganization of men who together have the 
shly specialized knowledge and experience 
hich successful building demands. It is 
erly impossible for any one man to be 
aster of all the factors that enter into an im- 
tant building operation, but we have made 
possible for this group of men to work to- 
ther as one man. 


n ti 
end 
aly 








BSecond. This organization is capable of 
ercising the foresight necessary for the proper 
fmenning of a building and for smooth execu- 
mof the work. In any successful business 
xe who plan and those who carry out 
ans, work in close co-oper- 
lemalggon, as parts of the same 
ganization. We have 
@plied this principle to 
@ilding operations for the 

* ‘BE fifteen years. 

















* (Equipment 


pros HOGGSON 


erie York, 7 East 44th Street 
that @pston, National Shawmut Bank Building 
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Third. We do not begin to plan a build- 


ing until we have studied the owner's require- 
ments down to the remotest detail. 


Fourth. The owner does not commit 
himself to the work until he is fully satisfied 
that the building, as planned, will meet his 
requirements in all respects. 


Fifth. The work cannot cost the owner 
more than the estimate. 


Sixth. If the building costs less than the 
estimate, we are bound by contract to refund 
the saving. 


Seventh. The owner is protected against 
paying excessive profits, because the limit of 
our profit is plainly stated in the contract. 


Eighth. Thecontract itself may be covered 
by a bond if the owner wishes. 


Ninth. While the owner relinquishes no 
privilege of selection or opinion, he frees 
himself of all responsibility for the proper 
conduct of the work. Study the diagram. 


Thus, in every feature of his undertaking, 
the owner is safe-guarded by an all-inclusive 
contract with a financially responsible com- 
pany. 

If you contemplate an important build- 
ing operation, let us 
send you a book de- 
scribing our Single 
Contract Method, or let 
us call and explain in 


detail. 
BROTHERS 


Chicago, First National Bank Building 
New Haven, Conn., | 01‘ Orange Street 
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Stop Cheating 
Yourself ! 


Cheap carbon 
paper may save a 
few cents, but it 
invites disaster by 
unreadable 
records, 





ae 











Many good business houses con- 
stantly commit this blunder, They 
never have had their attention called 
to the importance of carbon papers. 
They leave it to their employees, 


who buy on price only. 


MARK 





TRADE 


\ULTE 


CARBON PAPER 


is probably the highest-priced, and 
certainly the most truly economi- 
cal. First, a single sheet is good 
for 100 letters. Next, it never be- 

































comes ineffective through drying 
out. Third, it is clean, non-smudg- 
ing and not affected by weather. 
Last, and most important of all, it 
gives (in black and blue) copies 
that will be clear and legible after 
you are dead and gone. 
Mr. Business Man, you mustn't 
ignore the carbon question any 
\ longer. If you do, some day, some- 
how, those faded, blurred “records” 
will bring a loss ten times as great 
as your savings in buying poor car- 
l bon paper. 

MultiKopy has won, by sheer 
merit, the biggest sales in the 
world. It is your best guarantee of 
! permanently legible records, be- f 

cause it embodies twenty years of 
study and chemical and physical ' 
experimenting. ] 


Send for FREE Sample Sheet 


Put it to every test you can think 
of, or, better yet, tell your sten- 
ographer to get a box of Multi- ‘ 
Kopy today. 

Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 

guaranteed to make 75,000 im- 

pressions of the letters “‘a’’ and 

“e’? without clogging the type 

A 80 as to show on the paper. 

F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 

334 Webster St., Boston, Mass. 

Address letters to the Home Office 
Sales Offices: New York, 396-8 Broadway; 


Chicago, 222 West Madison St.; Philadelphia. 
908 Walnut St. ; Pittsburgh, $29-830 Park Building. 
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-And we who plod the barren waste to-day 


Another code evolving, think to gain 
Surcease of man’s inheritance. of pain 
And mold a state immune from evil’s sway. 


Not laws; but virtue in the soul we need, 
The old Socratic justice in the heart, 
The golden rule become the people’s creed 
When years of training have performed their 
part; 
For thus alone in home and church and mart 
Can evil perish and the race be freed. 


The most interesting poem in the cur- 
rent number of Poetry, A Magazine of 
Verse, is of a very different sort. Mr. 
McCoy’s daring imagination and skill in 
word-painting enable him to suggest ad- 
mirably the atmosphere of the contrasting 
streets. 


A Sweetheart: Thompson Street 
By SAMUEL McCoy 


Queen of all streets, Fifth Avenue 
Stretches her slender limbs 

From the great Arch of Triumph, on— 
On, where the distance dims 


The splendor of her jeweled robes, 
Her granite draperies; 

The magic, sunset-smitten walls 

_ That veil her marble knees; 


For ninety squares she lies a queen, / 
Superb, bare, unashamed, 

Yielding her beauty scornfully 
To worshipers unnamed. 


But at her feet her sister glows, 
A daughter of the South: 

Squalid, immeasurably mean,— 
But oh! her hot, sweet mouth! 


My Thompson Street! a Tuscan girl, 
Hot with life’s wildest blood; 

Her black shawl on her black, black hair, 
Her brown feet stained with mud; 


A scarlet blossom at her lips, 
A new babe at her breast; 

A singer at a wine-shop door, 
(Her lover unconfest). 


Listen! a hurdy-gurdy plays— 
Now alien melodies: 

She smiles, she can not quite forget 
The mother over-seas. 


But she no Jess is mine alone, 

Mine, mine! ...... Who may I be? 
Have f betrayed her from her home? 

1 am called Liberty! 


Will H. Ogilvie is a poet whose work in 
the English reviews is attracting the favor- 
able attention of all who like forceful, ring- 
ing verse. His virility and his liking for 
Indian topics frequently suggest Kipling. 
The two poems given below appear in 
the London Spectator. The first is a vivid 
narrative, sincere and compelling. The 
second is slighter; it is a beautifully 
colored picture and an effective parable, 


The Team Bullock 
By WILL H. OGILVIE 
The sunrays scorched like furnace fires; 


The sagging wool-bales dipt and swung; 
The sand poured off the four-inch tires; 





The dust upon the float-rails clung. 
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With lowered head and lolling tongue 
The lead-ox leaned against the bow, 

With yoke that creaked and chain that rung 
To every hoof that lifted slow. 





Grim Drought had bound the Western !and. 
The swamps were dry. The creek was low. 
The team that dragged across the sand 
Laid wasted necks against the bow; 
And as they staggered to and fro, 
Mere skeletons of bone and hide, 
The ribs that you might count a-row 
Made red the chain on either side. 


Three flaring dawns had seen them yoked, 
Three scorching noons had watched them pass, 
With slaver on their lips—half-choked — 
Since they had drunk or tasted grass. 
The sun bit like a burning-glass, 
The near-side leader tript and fell. 
“They're done!’’ said Bunt. ‘The thing’s « 
farce; 
An’ drivin’ steers is worse than hell!"’ 


He threw his team-whip on the sand, 
And, turning to the blood-red west, 
He called on God with lifted hand 
To witness he had done his best; : 
Then curst the sandhills, base and crest, 
The stranded wagon and the wool, 
And raving like a man possest 
Thrice curst himself for Fortune's fool. 


So, tlasphemous, he sought the spot 
Where lay the leader; loosed his bow, 
And, muttered ‘‘ He’s the best I’ve got, 
And, blast him, he’s the first to go!"’ 
He kicked its ribs with steel-shod toe, 
Then freed its mate and swung the rest, 
A staggering line with heads bent low, 
Along the highway of the West. 


Their hope was dead; their strength was spent; 
The leader lost who held them straight, 
Dispirited and dull they went 
Beneath the pitiless yokes of Fate. 
No whip could mend their lifeless gait, 
No curse could steer them out or in; 
Death on the sandhill seemed to wait, 
To claim those victims gaunt and thin. 


Old Warrior watched the dust go by, 
And heard the bellowing and the blows, 
The drone of wheels in distance die,— 
The prescient clamor of the crows. 
Then with an effort he uprose, 
And reeling like a beast in dream, 
With drooping loins and dragging toes 
Went stumbling on behind the team. 


The weary bullocks heard his tread 
Aud stopt beside the slackened chain, 
While Warrior gauntly stalked ahead 
And backed into his place again. 
Touched by a faith beyond his ken, 
Bunt murmured with the reverent fear 
That comes at times to brutish men, 
““My God! But that’s the gamest steer!" 


He let the threatening whip-thong fall 
Along the sand, a fangless snake; 

Tho each ignored the starting-call, 
He could not flog—for Warrior's sake. 
With heart it seemed must burst or break 

He threw himself on suppliant knees— 
““My God, upon me pity take, 

For I have taken none on these!”’ 


The Rajah’s Pride 
By WILL H. OGILVIE 


He who ruled for the English king 
Summoned the chiefs to his counseling. 
Princes and governors met at his call, 
East with the west, in the council-hall. 
Never was ranged in a room before 

Such wealth of gems as the rajahs wore; 
The smallest stone in the simplest ring 
Was the ransom price of a captured king. 




















(Continued on page 726) 
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No other building material gives you all the 
beauty, service and comfort that you get from 
Hy-tex Brick. 


Brick has long been conceded these points of 
superiority. But—do you realize that along with 
these advantages 


Hy-tex Brick 
is the most economical building material ? 


There are so many savings in a Hy-tex house after it is built that the 
slight difference in ‘‘first-cost’’ is soon eliminated. 


Before you build you should know all about Hy-tex, for somewhere in the 
Hy-tex line there is just the brick you want. We make over 300 different kinds 
—including every color and texture known to brick-burning. 


We have just issued a new booklet, ““Genuine Economy in Home-Building,”’ 
dealing with the problems that are vital to every prospective builder. It is illus- 
trated in colors throughout—but it’s the FACTS in it that make it 
profitable and necessary for you. Easily the finest book ever printed 
in its field. Send for your copy to-day. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY . 
Dept. D, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BALTIMORE, MD., Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 211°S. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. NEW YORK CITY, 381 Fourth Ave. 
CINICINNATI, O., 4th National Bank Bldg. OMAHA, NEB., Woodmen of the World Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O., Schofield Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA., Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Board of Trade Bldg. TOLEDO, OHIO, Ohio Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Rialto Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C., Colorado Bldg. 
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SPRINGS 





Challenges comparison with 
any other known mineral 


water in 


record of results. 


Dr. Roberts 
Bartholow 


Dr. 
George Ben 
Johnston 


Edward M. 
Eidherr, 

M. D.,Ph.D., 
Ch.D.,Ph.G. 


Voluminous Medical Testi- 
mony on request. For sale by 
the general drug and mineral 
water trade, 


BUFEALO LItHia Sppincs 


WATER C9 Soxares:vasuaa 


— 


the world on its 


Professor Emeritus of Ma- 
teria Medica, General 
‘Therapeutics, etc., Jeffer- 
son College, Philadelphia, 
said in *‘Practical Treatise 
on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,’ 1899, that 
Buffalo Lithia Water ‘‘con- 
tains well-defined traces of 
lithia and is alkaline. It 
has been used with great 
advantage in gouty, rheu- 
maticand renalaffections. ” 


Richmond, Va., ex-Presi- 
dent Southern Surgical and 
Gynecological Associa- 
tion, ex-President Medical 
Society of Virginia, and 
Professor of Gynecology 
and Abdominal Surgery, 
Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, says: ‘“When lithia 
is indicated, I prescribe 
Buffalo Lithia Water in 
preference to the salts of 
lithia, because it is thera- 
peutically superior tolabo- 
ratory preparations of 
lithia, lithia tablets, etc.’’ 


University of Vienna, 
Chicago, IIl., declares: ‘‘I 
have found Buffalo Lithia 
Water of undoubted ser- 
vice in the treatment of 
Uric Acid Gravel, Chronic 
Rheumatism and Gout."’ 
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A prince there was of a petty state, 

Least of them all where all were great, 

Lacking, it seemed, in the pride assigned 

By the gracious gods to the lords of Hind. 

A ruby chanced from his chain to fall 

On the paven floor of the council-hall. 

Forgetting his eastern dignity, 

The chief with his henchman bent the knee, 

And searched for the jewel with nervous dread, 
While a smile on the English faces spread. 


Beside him, impassive, a rajah stood, 

His rubies of Burmah red like blood, 

His emeralds flashing a sea-green fire. 

His pearls surpassing a queen’s desire; 

Yet his rarest jewels less brightly burned 

Than the flame in his eyes when, fierce, he turned 
And noted the deed of the native-born 

And the English lips that curled in scorn. 


With a sudden movement light as a girl’s 

He snapt a string of his priceless pearls; 

Like hail they scattered; his servants came 

Swift to his aid, but his eyes flashed flame— 
‘“‘No!” The word fell like a blade on the air. 

‘* What is found in the dust is the sweeper’s share!” 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE MARSHALLS 


66 HEY are frank, easy-going Hoosiers, 


who laugh at the world and make 
others laugh with them,” is the way a 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York World describes Vice-President and 
Mrs. Marshall. The Marshalls seem to 
be about as much given to Jeffersonian 
simplicity as the Wilsons, and the news- 
papers say they are very popular. One 
reason why they are liked is that they do 
not try to make a bluff at knowing a whole 
lot more than they do know. Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall are not very enthusiastic over 
their new honors and surroundings, but 
they are trying to be as comfortable and 
happy as they were at Columbia City 
before they went to Indianapolis to live. 
The World correspondent interviewed the 
Marshalls, and he begins his story by 
giving the Vice-President’s impressions of 
the capital. He said: 


‘“‘T hope to like it here after Iget on to 
the ropes. I am a little green, and I 
know that everybody in Washington 
knows it, but I really think I’ll like it after 
I get the hang of things. 

“My life has been made a little burden- 
some by job-hunters who think that I am 
a real pie-counter man. Nine-tenths of 
my letters are applications for positions. 

‘ But it is all right and in time I will be 
on the earth again. Back in Indiana I 
was contented. Here I will be. As St. 
Paul says, ‘ Not that I speak in respect of 
want; for I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.’ 

“* Speaking of patronage, my patronage 
extends to a driver of the monorail car 
from the Capitol to the Senate Office 
Building (if they ever get it going), and a 
messenger, a stenographer, and a page. I 
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I tried to influence the Senators in their 
distribution of offices I would soon lose 
their respect and friendly feeling for me. 
I have seen enough already to know that 
I am not to become a very active dispenser 
of party pie. 

“‘T have enjoyed my first days in Wash- 
ington. I am not quite ai home presiding 
ever the Senate, but with the thoughtful 
and considerate help of the Senators I will 
get on. I am learning the rules, which is 
more of a task even than committing the 
Shorter Catechism, which I had to do 
frequently when a boy. I rather think, 
however, that I will enjoy it after a while. 
‘* Living in a hotel is new tome. I have 
been fortunate in having a home. My 
father was a country physician and we 
always had a home. It was our home, 
even if it was not much of a house. 

““T told Mrs. Marshall the other day 
that all that I had got out of politics, aside 
from the genuine pleasure of being one of 
the people, is the promise of the distin- 
guished honor of being buried from an 
undertaking establishment if I should 
happen to die while at a Washington hotel. 

‘* Maybe, after the extra session is over, 
and we settle for the first regular session of 
Congress, we will be in a house. I am not 
rich, but I never lived in a rented house 
until I was Governor of Indiana. We 
have saved a little something as we came 
along, and if I should drop out Mrs. 
Marshall would not have to marry again to 
keep from taking in washing or something 
like that. One thing certain, I will keep 
what I have and live within my salary 
here. I can do it with economy, I think, 
and the lesson will be good for the public. 
A little economy won’t hurt the American 
people. That includes me.”’ 

“What about your social obligations?” 
Mr. Marshall was asked. 

“* A man with a kindly heart,‘” said he, 
“ean go anywhere with the right kind of 
people; and if he is laughed at by the 
wrong sort of people he has not lost much. 

‘‘T have taken society as I found it. 
I am ‘sot in my ways’ in certain direc- 
tions and do not propose to change them 
for just any sort of citizen. I think 
I have a kindly heart and am human. If 
I make mistakes, or ‘ breaks,’ the right 
sort of people will overlook them and say 
that they are due to ignorance. I will 
be described as ‘a little old-fashioned.’ 
That will not hurt. 

‘* A cigar, a good ball game, a few real 
friends—one of whom is Mrs. Marshall— 
some baked beans, sauerkraut or boiled 
cabbage are all right. I have tried them 
and know that they willdo. If I can have 
my own friends, friends whom I like and 
who like me, whether we agree politically 
or not, I’ll be content.” 

‘‘ Where did you get that hat?’’ asked 
a street urchin as Mr. Marshall passed 
in review inauguration day, wearing the 
tallest tile hat in Washington. 

‘It was my father’s,” said the Vice- 
President, smiling. 

“IT think I inherited a liking for silk 
hats,’’ said Mr. Marshall. ‘‘ My father 
used to wear one all the time. If it 
isn’t too warm I wear one in the sum- 
mer time. 

‘My father also wore a ‘ shad-bellied ’ 
cutaway coat—they call ’em jim-swing- 
ers in the South—an evening suit at all 





have filled all of those important places. If 
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| One of the unique things about the 
Cadillac is its freedom from rivalry 


And this carries with it an astonishing immunity from 
criticism. 











You can confirm this in your own community—wherever 
it may be. 


Cadillac dealers seldom discuss other cars—they do not 
find it necessary. 


Dealers in other cars do not find it prudent to attempt to 
disparage the Cadillac. 


And its most ardent competitors pay it tribute. 


This condition is so unusual in any field of industrial en- 
deavor that it will be well worth your while to study 
the reasons. 


You will find those reasons in the features which char- 
acterize the car itself: 






































An engine of 40-50 horsepower which those who know motor-car engines recognize 
as unsurpassed in fineness of construction and in capabilities commensurate 
with its proportions. 

A cooling system so adequate that overheating is practically unknown. 


A lubricating system so competent, so simple, so free from annoyance that you 
scarce realize its existence. 


A carburetor so efficient, so flexible that it needs acknowledge no superior. 


A clutch so smooth, so velvety in its action, so simple and so dependable that it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


A system of electrical cranking, lighting, and ignition (now in its second successful 
year on the Cadillac) so nearly 100 per cent efficient that it would be difficult 
to more nearly approach perfection. 


A steering mechanism s0 steady, so safe, and so sure, possessing none of the attri- 
butes which might make it otherwise, that you always feel secure. 


Axles so strong, so substantial that they are equal to any reasonable demands. 


A spring suspension so soft, so flexible, so yielding that it abundantly justifies the 
popular saying:—‘‘ The Cadillac carries its own good road with it.”’ 


A car, in all, designed with such consummate skill and executed with such pains- 
anne care that it will uphold the name of “‘ Cadillac ’’ and all that the name 
implies, 

a name which stands for sturdiness and dependability, 

a name which stands for enduring service, 

a name which stands for comfort and luxury in motoring, 

a name which stands for economy of operation and maintenance, i 
a name which stands for real and substantial value, if 


| 
| 
e J o e | 
a name which is honored in unstinted measure wherever motor cars are | 
known. 




















































































STYLES AND PRICES 

Standard Touring Car, five passenger, $1975.00 
Six ercar- - - = = $2075.00 Roadster, two passenger - - $1975.00 
Phaeton, four passenger - - 1975.00 Coupe, four passenger - - - 2500.00 
Torpedo, four passenger - - 1975.00 Limousine, seven passenger - 3250.00 


All prices are F. 0. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and 
full equipment. 

















CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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“See the New 


Holeproof, Dad, 


They’re Mercerized—the Twenty-Five-Cent Kind” 


“ D* you mean to say, son, 


they guarantee a fine 
looking, light-weight 
sock like that to wear six 


months without holes? ’’ 


That is exactly what we are doing. 
We do the mercerizing ourselves. Our 
process, the latest adds 22 per cent to 
the strength as well as gives to the hose 
a beautiful silky lustre. Six pairs cost 
$1.50, guaranteed six months. 

These new hose are soft, pliable, 


[relepractffesicrg 


Look for the Trademark and Signature, 
Cat Foicke , Stamped on Every Pair. The 
genuine ‘‘ Holeproof”’ are sold in your 
town. Write for the dealers’ names. We ship 
direct where there’s no dealer near, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of remittance. Six pairs of cotton 
hose, guaranteed six months, for men, cost $1.50 
to $3 per box; for women and children, $2 to $3 
per box; for infants, $1 per box of four pairs. 
Several weights; all sizes and colors. Three pairs 


“Wear Holepraot fase and Fad the end" 


stylish, and sheer. The foundation of 
the wear is yarn that costs us an aver- 
age of 74centsa pound. We could buy 
common yarn for 32c; but hose made 
from it wouldn’t last. 


f—m 


Our guarantee covers every stitch, 
not just the heels and toes. Our inspec- 
tion department, where each pair is 
examined, costs $60.000 a year. But 
we cannot afford to replace many pairs, 
so we see that each pair is right. Our 
new mercerized hose, with their added 
strength, will even better ‘‘Holeproof’s” 
former record. 


of silk ‘‘ Holeproof,” guaranteed three months, 
for men and women, cost $2 a box for men and 
$3 a box for women. All colors. 

Write for free book on ‘“ Hole- 

proof.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
London, 


(419) 
Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1908 
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»to time; thus your bookcase grows with your library. 


$1.75 
PER SECTION 
Endorsed “The ‘Best” by Over 
- 50,000 Users 


— 


Made under our own patents, inour own factory, and 
the entire production sold direct to the home and office. 
In buying direct from factory you save at least 30 per cent. 
and are always sure of obtaining new and not shopworn 
articles. You can buy any number of sections to start— 
as few or as many as desired—and add sections from time 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases have no metal 
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(Continued from page 726) 
times. That gave him dignity and dis- 
tinction. 

“I wear a Prince Albert coat,’’ said Mr, 
Marshall, taking up the right wing of his 
long coat in his right hand and giving it a 
flirt, ‘‘ because it adds dignity to my 
office. The coat helps me in that way.” 

‘* Be content !”” is Mr. Marshall’s motto. 
“That is the lesson we should learn if we 
would get the most out of life,”’ said he to 
the World correspondent. 

“How the enormously rich people 
spend money! The spending of the 
money is not harmful to the spenders 
if they can afford it, but it hurts the 
envious people who are not rich. Most 
people are envious. Thousands of girls 
work for what I term ‘junk.’ They want 
to cut a better dash than their fathers can 
afford, buy Christmas jewelry that turns 
green for Easter and fancy hats and silk 
stockings in order to be like ‘ society 
dames.’ Be natural and content.’ 

Mr. Marshall is a dapper man, with.clear, 
blue-gray eyes—fighting eyes—and iron- 
gray hair. He dresses neatly and looks 
well kept and well groomed. His clothes 
fit and hang well, and his countenance is 
open and frank. He is lean, but not 
hungry, like Cassius. Good health, good 
nature, and sweet, refined manners make 
him attractive to everybody. He is easily 
approached and ready with his tongue. A 
frank, honest question to him brings a 
frank, honest answer. 


Mrs. Marshall had even more to say 
than the Vice-President, telling many in- 
teresting facts about people and things 
back in Indiana, their happy married life, 
and their likes and dislikes. Here are 
some of her observations: 


**People delight me and Washington 
is full of all sorts of people. Back in the 
days when I was deputy clerk of Steuben 
County, Indiana, helping my father, I 
became interested in men and women, and 
my interest has increased day by day. I 
never tire of people, real people, and that 
is one reason I have a good time every- 
where I go. I liked the folks who came to 
Steuben County court to attend court or 
to trade horses. I like the people in Wash- 
ington. Bored? No, I’m never bored. 

‘““Mr. Marshall is the better half of 
our family. His charities are wider, his 
sympathies wider, and his religion deeper 
than mine; and I think his soul is all 
right until he goes to grand opera and 
looks and acts bored, and then I doubt 
the existence of a soul in his body. Music 
appeals to me, and grand opera furnishes 
the greatest music.” 

Mrs. Marshall has fun with the world. 
She smiles joyfully. Her pretty, whole- 
some face, lit up with bright brown 
eyes, beams with the milk of human 
kindness. 

“Do you believe that you and Mr. 
Marshall are the happiest married couple 
in Washington?’ Mrs. Marshall was 


P bands,nor any of theobjectionablefeatures of othermakes. 

They have non-binding, disappearing glass doors,and are 

made in several different styles, and in grades from Plain Oak 
to Genuine Mahogany. Write for our new catalog No. 23. 


‘ THE C. J.LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N. Y. 
mee e o-¢ Manufacturersof Sect l Book d Filing Cabinets 
pproval-Freight Paid 


asked. 

““One of the happiest, I imagine,” she 
said, smiling. 

‘‘ Why so much happiness in your home 
in this age of separations, divorces, and 
hysteria?” 


ee, 
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“ Because my ambition has been satis- 
fied in my husband,” declared Mrs. Mar- 
shall. ‘‘ We are congenial; we like the 
same things, as a rule, and he is intellectual. 
I have never been able to fathom him yet, 
and that makes him interesting. 

‘Mr. Marshall is kind, sympathetic, 
and ready to sacrifice. We give and 
take. We have been married seventeen 
years, and during that time we were 
never separated for a day. He is my 
companion; I am his. We rock along 
together. He is my idol. 

‘Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton, an al- 
ternate to the Baltimore Convention 
from Washington State, gave out an 
interview about my refusal to join the 
woman suffrage movement. Unintention- 
ally, no doubt, she paid me a great com- 
plient by saying that, after hearing me 
talk at Baltimore, she knew that I was 
too much wrapped up in Mr. Marshall to 
favor woman suffrage. She charges me 
with spending most of my time talking 
abcut my husband. I admit the charge 
and feel complimented. Why shouldn’t 
1?” 

“Under what circumstances did you 
ani Mr. Marshall meet and become 
lovers?” 

‘t knew Mr. Marshall for three years 
before I discovered that he had designs 
on me,” said Mrs. Marshall. ‘‘I was 
deputy clerk of Steuben County Court 
to my father. Mr. Marshall was a jour- 
neyman Judge. He was a little back- 
ward in coming forward, but. when he 
did start courting he proved himself a 
progressive, for we were married inside 
of three months after he declared his 
purpose. 

“T had been to school, finished my 
academic education, and was enjoying 
life. All men looked alike to me. I 
was a serious minded wage-earner. Father 
needed me, and I was doing my best to 
fill the place of deputy clerk. Of course 
everybody in Steuben County knew Tom 
Marshall, one of the few Democrats that 
took part in our court, but I had never 
given him a second thought. My mind 
and heart were open. 

“My father, William Kemsey, now in 
Arizona, with my mother, came home 
one day and announced that he had lost 
his clerk and was in need of some one 
to help him. I volunteered, and, upon 
acquitting myself fairly well, was sworn 
in as a regular deputy. I saw Judge 
Marshall come and go, but never thought 
much about him. 

“One morning a Democratic lawyer of 
our town—the only one of the kind there 
—announced half in jest and half in 
earnest that he had a beau for me. 

““* Who?’ said I, curious. 

“Why, Tom Marshall, a Democrat 
and a Presbyterian.’ 

“** He’s an old married man,’ said I. 

‘‘* No, indeed, an old bachelor,’ 
sponded my friend. 

“Not long after that Mr. Marshall, 
while out riding with an intimate friend, 
said: ‘I am going to get married, and I 
bet you can’t guess the name of the un- 
fortunate one.’ 

“£1 ean the first time,’ said the friend; 
>the deputy clerk of Steuben County.’ 

‘Mr. Marshall was surprized to know 
that his ‘closely guarded’ secret was 
out. Z 
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Pupils range 
in age from 
17 to 92 


The 


If I could meet you face 


to face, 


and show you what I have done and 
am doing daily for others, I could 
easily and quickly prove to you that 
you are only half as alive as you 
must be to realize the joys of living 
in full, and that you are only half 
as well as you should be, half as 
vigorous as you can be, half as 
ambitious as you may be, and half 
as well developed as you ought to 
be. The fact is, I can prove to you 
positively, by demonstration, that 
you are leading an inferior life. 
Write me your name and address 
to-day, before you forget to do it, and I 
will give you, free by mail, startling and 
valuable information. 


All I ask is the opportunity to explain to 
you, free of all cost, how the Swoboda System 
is making vigorousand strong men and women 
out of weak and poorly developed individuals 
and thus putting new life, energy, and ambi- 
tion into those who do not possess it. 


Why lead an inferior life when the Swoboda 
System quickly and positively strengthens the 
heart, lungs, nervous system, and all internal 
organs and thus promotes a new kind of health? 


Originator The Swoboda System yith,the Leest Ex- 

of personal 

mail instructions in 
Physiological Exercise 

ing the body, brain, and nerves to their highest power. 


The Swoboda System is ithe result of a discovery I made in the human body 


Energy and Money and with no Inconvenience Builds 
vigorous brains, superb, energetic bodies, de- 
velops great reserve force, strong muscles, creates 

a perfect circulation, by revitalizing and develop- 





which has absolutely r 


mail instructions a 


When I say that I give something different, some- 
thing new, more scientific, more rational, effective, 
and immeasurably superior to anything ever before 
devised for the uplifting of the human y toa 
higher plane of efficiency and action, I am only 
repeating what thousands of prominent men and 
women of every country on the face of the earth, 
who have profited by my system, are saying for me 
voluntarily. 


“Words can aot explain the new life it imparts both 
body and brai 
“It reduced my y weight 29 pounds, increased"my chest 
expansion 5 inches, redu my waist 6 inches. 

‘I can not recommend your system too hig shly, and 
without flattery believe that its ropagation as been 
of Fe benefit to the health of the country.’ 

My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is 

im ible, my capacity both physically and mentally 
is increasing dail 

* ate system develops the will, as much as the 


wT chats you, Mr. Swoboda, very sincerel. ly for your 
kindness and pcOUrLeeys you have always done what 
you said you wou 
“TI believe it will do all you claim for, it; it has cer- 
cate made me feel ten years younger. 
an’t describe the satisfaction I feel.” 
“Worth more than a Soene dollars to me in in- 
ay g mental and physical capac’ 
“I have been enabled by your cystem to ond work of 
mental character previously impossible for m 
“TI was very skeptical, now am pleased with, results; 
have ee 17_pounds.” 
“The very first lessons began to work magic. In 


such improvements, 


daysare: chest expansion, two to five 
inches; upper arm, one to two inches ; 
and the entire body i in proper pro- 
portion. 

I offer my system on rag 
which makes it ig Sarnegg ‘i 
you to losea single penny. M 
guarantee is startling, Aiton: § 
and positive. 

I also offer you puorising and the most convins 


results are \startling in their extent, and are noticeable from the first da 
know what it is to be really well and vigorous, or to comprehend what the S Woe 
of health and energy of body and mind actually is until you give my course of personal 


d thep bilities and effect of ——- The 


‘ou never will 


BODA-KIND 


The Swoboda System ‘t,22 Fxveriment. I 


have been giving it 
successfully to pupils all over the world, for the past 
seventeen years. I have among my pupils hundreds 
of doctors, judges, senators, congressmen, members 
of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of 
business men, farmers, mechanics and laborers and 
almost an equal number of women. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


my gratitude Iam telling my croaking and complaining 
friends, ‘ Try Swoboda. 

“I consider i'n system the finest thine 9 man can 
take, and sg not take anything for the benefit I 
have received 

“Your system developed me most wonderfully.” 

“‘Ten minutes of your exercise is equal in value to 
three hours of horseback riding. 

ffect was almost beyond lief. 4 

“Chest measurement increases 5 }4 inches in 60 days.” 

“*All your promises have been fulfilled 

“*Swoboda system an intense amen * 

“*Muscles developed to a remarkable degree.” 

“*Gained 20 pounds in weight. 

“Did not expect such wonderful results.” 

“Thought it empontie to get such results,” 

“Increased 16 pounds in 60 days. 

“‘Gains 17 pounds, sleeps better, muscles larger.” 

“Your system is a recreation.’ 

“Can not speak too highly of your system.” 

“Considers it a great discovery. 
ene minutes of your system better than hours any 
ot 

“Very first lesson worked magically.” 

“Reduced excessive waist measure 3 inches.” 


Join the Army of the Vigorous, Strong and Happy 
You can be physically just what you wish to be. You can have reserve,vitality for every OE I guarantee it. 
In addition to the vastly superior SWOBODA-KIND of 
health of mind and body resulting from my system, and 
where there is a desire on the part of my pupil for 
the developments of 
the average person in from thirty to sixty 








cing 
evidence ever offered in Coy or port of any method in the 
history of the world. ‘‘ The Dangers of Exercise’ and other 
information, which I send free, will be a revelation and an education 
to you. Write for ok and my Comptete Guarantee to-day, before it slips 
your mind, Addre 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


226 Victor Building Washington, D. C. 
































Beverage 


Welch’s is a treat 

that is good for children. 

It contributes to happiness 

and health. They may not 

consider quality as you do, 

but the quality is what gives 
-_ Welch’s the delicious taste 
~ ‘over which they smack their 
| 4ittle lips. 


| Welch's 



























































“Che National Drink” 





For the children’s party make 
this simple punch. They will 
enjoy it, and you know how 
much children like to have the 
same things ‘‘grown-ups’’ enjoy. 
WELCH PUNCH: Take the juice 
of three lemons and one orange; . 
one pint of Welch's, one quart of a 
water and one cupof sugar. Mix, e 
garnish with sliced fruits, and 
serve very cold. 
























































Order a case of Welch's of your dealer 
and have a supply in 
















the home. If unable to 
get Welch’s of your 
q dealer, we will ship a 
trialdozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Omaha, 
for $3. 
Sample 4-ounce bottle, 
by mail, 10c. 


The Welch 


Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 


Welch's, the National 
« recommended 


in the Westfield (Mass.) 
Book of Pure Foods. 























































































































“tone” Silk : coagume wlk 
Men’s Shirts 3.00; 


LUXURIOUS AND ECONOMICAL 
By weaving the fine, lustrous ‘‘Long-Life’’ 


silk and selling finished shirts direct to you 
we can quote this new low price. Silk shirts keep dressy 
and clean much longer—pay for themselves in saving 
laundry expense. We tell how to easily, cheaply laun- 
der at home. 









































Order now! Money 
back if not satisfied 
State neckband size, sleeve length and colors: stripes 


of either pink, gray, lavender or blue on white ground. 
Sent Prepaid. 


Style Book and Samples Free on Request 



































\._ Long-Life Silk Co., Box 989; Pottstown, Pa. _) 
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“A love affair is something that will 
out. The birds seem to know about it. 

“To make a long story short, we were 
married. We have been married ever 
since. When Mr. Marshall campaigns 
or travels on business I. go with him. 
When I go to see my parents in Arizona 
he goes with me. He is a Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian. I was brought up in the 
Christian Chureh. One of my grand- 
mothers was a Quakeress.”’ 


Mrs. Marshall says her favorite pastime 
is keeping house and associating with Mr. 
Marshall. But she thinks she probably 
would be a great deal more interesting to a 
whole lot of people if she played golf and 
tennis, rode horseback, followed the hounds, 
or took to bridge; and it is altogether prob- 
able she will learn some of the popular 
sports because she is not averse to indulg- 
ing in the things that others enjoy. Here 
is still more from Mrs. Marshall’s story: 


‘*Mr. Marshall likes baseball and I see 
the games with him. I used to hitch up 
our one-horse “shay, drive down to the 
office, and get Mr. Marshall and his men 
friends and take them out to the games. . 

‘* After Mr. Marshall tries golf at Chevy 
Chase Club I may join him: I want to 
try it on him first.” 

‘What do you read?” 

“T read society novels and he reads 
detective stories. We are far apart on 
books. We quarrel and almost come to 
blows over books. He belittles mine and 
I belittle his. 

‘*T like books about real people. If 
I have a hobby it is people. Every- 
body interests me. All sorts of men 
and women are worth studying. I like 
George Ade’s people, James Whitcomb 
Riley’s, and Dickens’s. 

‘*.IT am fond of music—grand opera. Mr. 
Marshall does not like grand opera. I 
told him once that a man who could not 
appreciate grand opera had no soul, and 
he didn’t like it. it 

‘Mr. Marshall likes comedy—light 
opera—and he enjoyed ‘ The Music Mas- 
ter.’ ‘Bunty Pulls the Strings’ delighted 
him; he was brought up on the Shorter 
Catechism. 

‘‘ We neither fish nor hunt. I am glad 
he is not a fisherman or a hunter.” 

‘*Do you cook or sew?” 

““T cook a little, but it is too hard 
on Mr. Marshall; he says what I cook 
hurts him. I sew a little, not much. 

‘My independence as deputy clerk ap- 
pealed to Mr. Marshall. After we mar- 
ried he told me that he had been eyeing 
me for two years before he let me know 
it. I never paid any attention to him.”’ 

‘“ What does Mr. Marshall eat to make 
| him look so well?” 

‘‘ His diet is very simple, but the food 
must be well prepared. He does not 
like & la dishes with red, white, and blue 
gravy. Baked beans, sauerkraut, and cab- 
bage are favorites. He dislikes salads. 

“His cigars are the strongest and 
blackest ones he can find.” 

‘“* Does he like animals?” 

“Yes; dogs and cats. When we went 
to Indianapolis we took our cat. Mr. 
Marshall carried it in a crate from the 
train to the State House, where it was 
killed by a bulldog. The cat was a 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCK— 














More Useful Than 
Horses 


A Chicago merchant who bought an 
International Motor Truck and has used 
it in his business for over a year, says it 
costs less to keep it going than it did to 
keep the three horses he sold when he 
bought it. In the year that he has used 
the truck he has had less trouble and 
fewer delays than he used to have with 
horses. He saves four hours each day 
in his trip to the commission houses. 

He finds the car specially useful in the 
morning rush. With it he can cover two 
delivery routes to customers living with- 
in a distance of two miles from his store. 
The afternoon schedule also calls for two 
deliveries, which the wagon has made 
every day since he bought it. Besides 
covering the regular schedule, it has 
made as many as eight emergency de- 
liveries in one afternoon; in one case 
delivering a special telephone rush order 
from a distance of three miles within a 
half-hour of the time the order was given. 


This record would indicate that there 
are many things about the International 
Motor Truck which you should know. 
Better service at less cost is what we 
are all looking for. It is an easy mat- 
ter for you to find out what this car 
will do for you. All you have to do is 
drop a card to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


166 Harvester Building Chicago, US A 
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a President 


\Suspenders 


) The adjustable back over- 
comes every drawback common to 
ordinary suspenders. 


Light, Medium or Extra Heavy. Extra length: 
for tall men. Signed guarantee on each pair. 


Price 50c, any dealer or the factory 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
401 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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country cat and not used to the ways of 
the city.” 

‘‘Ts Mr. Marshall ever serious?” 

“Oh, yes, most of the time. Now and 
then he is severe.” 

“Do you like Washington?” 

“T don’t see how I can help liking 
Washington when I get my bearings. I 
liked official life in Indiana. Politics 
and politicians entertain me.” 

“Do you like society?” : 

““ Ves, real society, very much. I don’t 
like cocktail or highball society that 
wants me to drink such things. I do 
not mind other people drinking if they 
want to, but they must not expect me to 
follow their example. I just don’t care 
for cocktails, highballs, and the like, and 
it is no use trying to get me to drink 
them. There is more to society, I hope, 
than that. We do not serve or use 
wines of any kind in our home. Back 
home I was a church worker, a Sunday- 
school teacher.” 

Mrs. Marshall is frequently described 
as brunette. She is more of a blonde. 
Her hair is light brown and her eyes 
dark brown. She says that Mr. Mar- 
shall has fine eyes. A boy told her they 
were ‘“‘ taking eyes ”’ and delighted her. 





THE MANAGER’S PART IN MAKING 
A BALL TEAM 


3ASEBALL fans often wonder why a 
manager with plenty of money can’t 

buy up the star players in the weaker 
teams. It would seem that the less pecu- 
nious magnates ought to be more than 
willing to sell a few high-priced men now 
and then and develop new ones, but 
quite the contrary is true. In 1910, we 
are told, when the Washington team was 
one of the weakest in the American League, 
Hugh Jennings, of the Detroit Tigers, de- 
cided to buy Pitcher Walter Johnson and 
Catcher Street. He knew he was going to 
have a hard fight for the pennant, and the 
two would help him win it. He called 
Washington on the telephone, and asked if 
Johnson and Street were for sale, and the 
man at the other end of the wire promptly 
told him that they were not. Jennings 
offered $20,000, then $25,000, then $30,000, 
and the Washington magnate just laughed. 
Street was a good catcher, but Jennings 
was really after Walter Johnson. He 
wanted him so badly that he would have 
readily given up thirty thousand dollars 
for him alone. The incident is proof that 
good generalship, and not a large bank 
account, is what usually makes a good ball 
team. And some additional evidence 
bearing upon the same fact is contained in 
an article signed by Christy Mathewson, 
the famous Giant pitcher, and published 
in the New York American. Some of the 
newspapers have been saying lately that 
most of the articles appearing under the 
names of baseball players and managers 
are whipt into shape by trained reporters. 
It is said that ‘‘Matty” signs articles 
written by Charles N. Wheeler, perhaps | 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 





The Big 
Economy 
=e in Using 


ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


depends largely on the battery with which cars are 
equipped. ‘The ability to climb heavy grades, haul big 
loads, give satisfactory service in hot or cold weather and 
the cost of maintenance and operation are questions 
that to a very great degree relate to the battery. 


The 4 “Exide” Batteries 


“Exide”, “HycapeExide”, ‘ ThitteExide”’, ‘ troncladeExide" 


are the result of years of study and experience in the manufacture 
of vehicle batteries. Each of these batteries has its special field 


of usefulness depending upon the type of car and the service for 
which it is used. 


These “ Extde¢” Batteries will run Electric Cars—commercial or 
pleasure—more miles with less expense, less attention and with 
a greater continuity of service than any other batteries made. 
The best proof of their superiority is the fact that the majority 
of the prominent electric vehicle makers all use and endorse these 
“ Exide’! Batteries. 


Investigate the electric vehicle as applied to your business. Find 
out how much it will save you for light delivery or heavy haulage 
work. Remember the importance of the battery. Insist on 
an ** Exide’. 


Get our battery publications and our advice on the best type of 
battery for the car you will select, or that you now use. Our 
nearest office is at your service. 


PHILIDELPHIA 1913 


St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta Denver 
San Francisco Seattle Portland, Ore. Toronto 


876 “ Exide’? Distributors 
9 ** Extde Depots 
** Exide’? Inspection Corps 
Use the ‘* Exide’’ 
Battery for Gas Car 
Lighting, Starting or 
Ignition 


Detroit Los Angeles 























of many prominent users. 


aie a Saddle Ce,’ 104 Chambers St.,New York City || Zr 





The Grace of Comfort for Rider and Horse. ____ 


Whitman Saddles || Ve@AGheBESTLighs 


For Men and Women — embody every fea- 
ture of comfort, style and durability, com- 
bining the practical suggestions of the most 
prominent riders of two continents and our 
thirty years’ manufacturing experience. 

Send for illustrated catalogue B describing 
stylesand accessories and giving the names 


and best light for homes, 

seenu tein , churches and public halls. 
Makes and burns its own gas. sa a 
electricity oracetylene. C kero- 
Over 200 styles. Agents wanted. 





Be <0: 








LTT ra 2 92 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 





Built any 
Size 


local e 
requirement. We payfreight. Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c stamps. 

















Cornell Sectional Cottages 


Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 


Garages, Stores, Churches, School-houses, Playhouses, Studio,etc. 
Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly and easily erected simply by bolt- 
ing sections together. Skilled labor is not necessary to set them up, as all sections are nuir 
bered and everything fits. Built of first-class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America. Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built on the ground by 
tract hand and COST MUCH LESS. We build houses to meet every 





WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., 408 Wyckoff Street, Ithaca, New York 
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This Machine Pays 25% Annually 


Every office with one or more employees loses by misuse : 
an average of at least one two-cent postage stamp a day. 
Nearly 10,000 investigations—in large and small offices— 
proves our statement. This two cents a day—for 300 busi- 
ness days—represents the actual annual saving of 25% 


made on the investment ina 


MULTIPOST 


STAMP AFFIXER AND ACCOUNTANT 


With it, the average operator will moisten, affix and account for from 
60 to 100 stamps a minute—three times as quick as by hand. 


Best of all, you can’t get a stamp out of the Multipost without reg- 
istering it. The Multipost removes from employees the temptation 
or suspicion of misusing stamps, and protects the employer from 


losing stamps (money), 


How You Lose Stamps 
Carelessness and Temptation 


By personal mail belonging to everyone in office; 
actual theft in quantities; mice, mutilation and 
misplacing; overcharging postage to balance 
books; buying samples by mail; the common 
belief that a stamp is ‘‘only astamp.”’ If you don’t 
think you lose a stamp a day in your office, it’s 
because you don’t know about it. 





Pee te 
eae tia! 34 


Sent on’Free Trial 
Express Prepaid—No Obligation 


Word your own request for trial. We simply ask 
you to use it 10 days at our expense. Make your 
own decision. Send it back express collect, if you 
are willing to part with it. The Multipost is three 
years old and nearly ten thousand are in daily use. 
Ironclad guarantee. Send for the Multipost today 
—now, before you forget it. 


Rolls of stamps for Multipost supplied at any P. O. 


THE MULTIPOST CO. 


297 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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just as some of the world’s famous novel- 
ists used to sign books which they outlined, 
but did not actually write. Whoever the 
author, he gives us more evidence ‘of the 
fact that the building up of a good team 
usually depends more upon the manager 
than upon the size of the magnate’s purse: 


Griffith’s style is peculiar to himse’f. 
He makes changes for which not even 
ball players can figure out the reason. I 
doubt if ‘‘Griff’’ has any reason in mind 
himself, sometimes, but he always wants 
it known he is an authority. He is the 
absolute boss of his players, and in this 
resembles McGraw somewhat. Griffith 
is also a great fighter, and one to keep 
after the umpire if he does not think he is 
getting a square deal. Off the field, Grif- 
fith is one of the finest men in baseball, but 
frequently, in the excitement of the game, 
he will talk in a whine which is very irri- 
tating to the young player. 

“‘Griff” is a great man to get out on the 
coaching lines and try to rattle the oppcs- 
ing pitcher, especially if he is a youngster. 
They tell a story of how he tried to shaie 
the heart of Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
the sensational twirler of the Philadelphia 


Canadian Multipost Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





A side-by-side comparison with other diction- 
aries of the English language again and again 
sells the Standard Dictionary. 


ORIENTAL RUG GEMS 
MAKE REPEATED SALES 


LEED 

90% of my business comes from discriminating 
ple who are buying from me repeatedly. 
Phey do this because they know that antiques 
should be thick and glowing with soft rich colors, 
and because they want only worthy rugs that 
will enhance in value; they abominate doctored 
rugs; they wish te buy economically, and do it. 
If you are interested in only the best of thick and 
glowing antiques, write Today for monograph 

rugs and for descriptive list. 

All express paid. Rugs sent on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U.S.A., Retired 
15 Cayuga Street Seneca Falls. New York 
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THE TROUBLE WOMAN. A clever short sto 
by Crara Morris, Small 12mo, 60 pages, Illustrated. 
4oc, net. (Hour-Glass_ Series.) unk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs., New York. 














feticd WLOLETS 

of artificial 
by Parcel Post $1.00 
Same as sold in stores everywhere for 
$1.50. 48 violets and 12 imported leaves: 
stems wrapped in tinfoil, and finished 
with silk cord and tassel. Excellent im- 
itations, delicately perfumed. and very 
stylish. Buy direct from the makers 
and save one-third. Mail us a dollar 
bill today. Money back if you want it. 


THE VELVOR ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER CO. 


62 State Street 











Rochester, N. Y. 
csincansiaieammaaeeeen, 














SOBER PARAGON 


Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 
BEARS FIRST YEAR 
Paxinos Orchard Crop brought $30,000 
Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration— 
plant a thousand trees ora single one. A safe tree 
to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. 
Succeeds in aes in frost, in poor soil and upon 
steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 
United States Pomologist, G. B. Brackett, says 


“It is of large size, fine appearance and excellent 
flavor.” 





We own exclusive control of the 
Sober Paragon. This 
copyrighted metal seal 
is attached to every 
genuine tree, 
Copyrighted 1908. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


Actual Size?”, ~ 


St. Regis Everbearing 


The Raspberry for the Million and the 
Millionaire. ‘‘There’s Millions In It.’ 


St. Regis produces continuously from June to 
Nov.—heavy crops of large, luscious, sugary berries 
of brightcrimson. Bears first season planted. 

dts and aut crops do not con- 
sist of a few scattered berries, but good to 
heavy pickings all the time. Ore party who had 
a small patch, 34 an acre, picked and shipped from 
it two to three pickings each week for four 
months and his profits were enormous. 








Grows successfully in any soil—endures without 
Fnjury, heat, drought and severest cold. 


Our 1913 Catalog and Planting Guide—Includes Nut Culture, 
Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., mailed Free on Request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. "ood Nursery 


2065 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 





club, the first year he was in the league. 
Griffith got after Alexander the first time ‘ie 
started against the Reds, expecting to 
scare the youngster out of the pitching 
box. 

‘‘Now, boys,” he began, ‘‘let’s get to 
this busher right away so that he won’t 
waste any time thinking he is a Big 
Leaguer.” 

Alexander, it is said, just looked over 
at Griffith, smiled, and said: ‘‘Hire a 
hall.” 

The game was a tight one, and ‘‘Mike” | 
Mitchell was coming to the bat with a man 
on second base along in the eighth inning. 

“Now, ‘Mike,’” said Griffith, ‘‘this 
is the time to make a display of the 
busher. Mop up the bases.” 

Alexander turned and walked out of the 
box and over toward third base, where 
Griffith was coaching. 

‘‘Listen,” he told Griffith, ‘‘your patter 
annoys me. I’m going to show up that 
big boob at the bat.. You say he has a 
reputation as a hitter. Well, they don’t 
come too high for me. The higher they 
are the further they fall.’’ 

Alexander then struck Mitchell out. 

Griffith tried to get after me one after- 
noon several years ago, and attempted to 
talk me out of the game. But I never 
answer back. This coaching conversa- 
tion does not bother me. It was imme- 
diately after the time Griffith attempted to 
worry me that I took twenty-two games in 
succession from the Cincinnati club, and 
Griffith abandoned his plan to try to annoy 
me. 

To introduce an analysis of McGraw’s 
methods would be merely repetition be- 
cause so much has been already said and 
written about the boss of the Giants. He 
treats his players fairly, gives each one 
the same deal, is the absolute boss, and 
plans his games and executes his moves 
with the precision of an expert chess 
player maneuvering his pieces. McGraw 
will not brook insubordination, and has a 
tongue which will cut any man who crosses 
him in his judgment. He never gives up, 
and this spirit of his has been soaked up by 
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the players on the Giants. In picking a 
new man, McGraw selects one who has 
plenty of fight, and then he works to put 
more fight into him. He does not want a 
player on his club whose back will droop 
when the other team gets ahead. 

‘“‘Now is the time to get in there and 
start fighting,’ says ‘‘Mac,” if the other 
side is leading by three or four runs. He 
drives unmercifully, and forgets every- 
thing about the battle when it is over. He 


_may make all kinds of reflections on the 


intelligence of the player after he has 
thrown the ball to the wrong base only to 
ride home in the ball players’ car after the 
gaine. Baseball men look up to him as an 
authority on the game, and he has the 
respect of all his players. 


One night last summer, when the Giants 
were traveling between two cities in the 
Middle West, McGraw caught some of 
them playing poker after midnight. He 
fied two veteran players a hundred dollars 
apiece, and the rest of the men had smaller 
sums deducted from their next salary 
checks. Last season McGraw collected 
alout $800 in fines. The writer goes on: 


‘Connie” Mack is of a more retiring 
nature than any of the other great mana- 
gers, such as Jennings, Clarke, McGraw, 
and Chance. Mack prefers college men 
for his club, altho he likes some of the 
players developed in the minor leagues, too. 
Mack thinks that college men are desirable 
for two reasons, one being they are sup- 
posed to be able to grasp situations and 
think more quickly, and the other that 
they will keep themselves in better con- 
dition because they regard baseball as a 
profession. But, of course, Mack is 
searching for the same essentials in his 
players that every other manager wants, 
but which some fail to discover. These 
are nerve, brains, and physical ability. 

Mack has displayed excellent judgment 
in picking his players. It is said he could 
tell you by looking at a moving picture of a 
man in action whether he would do for the 
big league or not. Mack says he looks 
for nerve in his players first. Of course, 
he could not see this quality from a moving 
picture very readily unless he should 
watch a baseman make a play on a runner 
sliding into the bag. Then he wants 
brains, because the success of the Athletics 
has largely been the result of the quick- 
thinking ball players on the club. He, to- 
gether with McGraw, is a great stickler 
for speed. 

Jack Coombs, the Philadelphia pitcher, 
is a great example of the kind of man 
“Connie”? Mack has developed. Coombs 
was Just a good pitcher when he came to 
the Athletics. Under Mack he has de- 
veloped into one of the stars of the last 
three or four seasons. Coombs combines 
the ability, nerve, and brains, as he has 
- ‘quently demonstrated. The first game 

that he worked in the series of 1911 for the 
world’s championship he pitched wonder- 
ful ball against me, and won in extra innings 
after Baker banged out that home run. 

Mack is a very sportsmanlike manager. 
When Larry Doyle scored an important 
run in the fifth game of the 1911 world’s 
series he failed to touch the plate, but slid 
just a few inches clear of it. Several Phil- 
adelphia fanatics rushed to Mack that 
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| “MAJESTIC”’—$1975 


Four cylinders, 45 horsepower; unit power plant; long stroke motor, 44% x 5% inches; 124-inch wheel- 
base; 36x 4-inchtires. Electric starter and lights. Complete equipment. Black and nickel trimmings. 


“OLYMPIC”—$1500 
Four cylinders, 35 horsepower; unit power plant; 
long stroke motor, 4% x 4% inches; 115-inch wheel- 
base; 34x 4-inch tires. Complete equipment, in- 
cluding Disco starter. Black and nickel trimmings. 


Now, as 


“SULTANIC”—$2650 


7-passenger. Six cylinders, 55 horsepower; unit 
power plant; long stroke motor, 4% x 4% inches; 
138-inch wheelbase; 360x416 inch tires; demountable 
wheels and spare wheel. Electric starter and 
Ughts. ay equipment. Black and nickel 
ive-y $2500. a4 





always, 


the comfort leader 


Jackson supremacy among comfortable 
cars has not been of one or two years’ 
making. 


Back in the s when most manufac- 
turers were fully occupied with other 
things, we were quietly testing and incor- 
porating the comfort features that are now 
permanent in every Jackson model. 


Then, also our engineers were learning 
ae to handle and harmonize such elements 
as power and weight and wheelbase to 
produce balance and the greatest riding 
ease in the finished car. 


In other words, we developed comfort 
along with the mechanical side of the car— 
prod two advanced together in the Jackson 
plant. 


This unique method and its results soon 
began to be talked about; and now you 
unconsciously think of comfort every time 
you hear or see the name Jackson. 


carriage makers we knew the value 
of full elliptic springs and deep-cushioned 
seats; so every Jackson carries four full 
elliptic springs, 10-inch upholstery, with 
seats that tilt toward the rear and seat 
backs shoulder high. 


To add still more to the riding ease, we 
provide long wheelbases, with wheel sizes 
rightly proportioned and weight correctly 
distributed and balanced. 


sar our engineers go farther than 
that. 


They determine the power by the work 
the car will be called upon to do—its 
weight, passenger capacity, etc.—and pro- 
vide a reserve for unforseen conditions. 


This information is going to be valuable 
to you when you select ‘your car this 
spring. 


You will hear a great deal of talk about 
comfort; but we ask you to remember that 
Jackson comfort is comfort-in-fact, the 
result of years of experience and careful 
engineering and experimental work. 


When you have your demonstration in a 

__._ Jackson, you cannot fail to be impressed by 
the remarkable ease with which it rides 
and the smooth silent operation of its 
mechanics. 


Test as many cars as you like; and if 
real comfort is one of your requirements, 
you inevitably will come back to the 
Jackson. 


A written request will bring you the 
cabaios and name of the local Jackson 
dealer. 


Jackson Automobile Co., 1318 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 














Kelly-Springfields. 


Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 





Southern Hdwe. & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Eeeail Davis be berg ~A Works, haroets, and Savannah, Ga. C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 
H. mn, § Fe 


Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


Motorists who know tires know this: There’s a chance that 
almost any tire may give good service. There’s no chance with 
They are sure to give good service. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey St., New York 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Franciseo, 

Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle. Atlanta, Akron, 0., Buffalo. 
The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Todd Rubber Co.. New Haven, Conn. 


L. J. Barth, Rochester, N. Y. 





Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, Texas. 
Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla, 
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Before You Buy a Watch 


Send for this Booklet 


Z \ In this booklet is told the 
fascinating story of how 
\ American inventive 
genius utilized Swiss watch- 
making skill to produce the 

now famous 


VERITHIN WATCH 


— how it was made only half as thick 
as the ordinary watch without re- 
ducing the size of movement parts; 
how with this beautiful thinness was 
combined the highest accuracy and 
durability; and why you should choose 
this watch for your life’s timepiece. 

Send for this booklet today. With 
it we will send you the names of real 
watchmakers who are the Gruen deal- 
ers in your locality. 


Men’s and Ladies’ Sizes 
Prices :— $25 to $250 
GRUEN WATCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches 
since 1876 
57-A E. Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 
Factories: Cincinnati and 
Madre-Biel, Switzerland 
Duplicate parts always on hand at 

ruen dealers everywhere, insuring 
prompt repairs in cases of accident, 





YOU have a Right 
to INDEPENDENCE 


If you have an honest desire to escape 
salaried drudgery, I can instruct you 
how to gain financial independence— 
how to secure a business of your own. 
Over 3500 others have succeeded and 
are ready to help—for you will help them. 
Let Me Send You, NOW, the story 
of this new business, with convincing FACTS 
and FIGURES. Write today for ‘‘Pointers 
on the Collection Business.’’ 


American Collection Service, 554 State St., Detroit, Mich. 








A Five-Pound Box of 
Delcara 


Marshmallows 


By Parcel Post, prepaid, $1.50 
You do not know what real marsh- 
mallows are like until you have tasted 
these. Delicious, creamy, rich, whole- 
some and tempting. Fine for toasting 
overafire,andexcellentonacup of cocua. 
Three pounds for $1, or pound box 
if you prefer, for 35c 
be 4 ey CANDY WORKS 
te St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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night and ‘urged him to protest the game, 
the winning of which would have meant 
the series to his club then. 

“He could have touched the plate, 
couldn’t he?’’ answered ‘‘Connie”’ to the 
protest advocates. 

. “Ves,” they agreed. 

“Well, I don’t want to win a me s 
series that way, and I don’t believe any of 
the boys do. There will be no protest.” 

Frank Chance, on whom much atten- 
tion has been focused recently, is gruffer in 
his manners. Pitchers who go into the 
box and go bad declare that his fashion of 
removing them does little toward encour- 
aging them or pampering their vanity. 
Chance has’ the reputation of being irri- 
table. There is a story told of some 
young pitcher for whom ‘‘Charley’’ Mur- 
phy had paid $3,000, and Murphy likes 
three thousand dollars as much as any one. 
Chance was giving this pitcher his first 
trial. He took five minutes to deliver his 
first ball. He was preparing to pitch the 
second when Chance rushed out from the 
bench. 

“Beat it,” he said. ‘‘Beat it fast, and, 
when I get to the clubhouse, I don’t want 
to find you there. You won’t do. You 
are released.” 

Chance had suffered very much from 
headaches during the last years he was 
with the Chicago club, and this made him 
easily irritated. He is also the kind of 
manager who never forgets the game, and 
plays it over in his sleep. It is constantly 
on his mind, and he worries over it con- 
tinually. In this he is exactly the oppo- 
site to McGraw. 


OUR NEW TRUST-FIGHTER 


HE fact that James Clark McReyn- 

olds’ name did not appear very often 
in front-page headlines until he was men- 
tioned for the Attorney-Generalship does 
not necessarily mean that he is what a 
baseball ‘‘fan’’ might call a recruit from 
the bushes. Nor is he merely an able and 
successful lawyer with a record for cor- 
poration practise. He knows a great deal 
about the ways of ‘‘big business,” but 
most of his knowledge of it has been ac- 
quired through fighting corporations in 
the Federal courts, and in some very not- 
able cases his client has been Uncle Sam. 
He represented the Government in the 
celebrated Tobacco Trust case and helped 
Mr. Wickersham win the judgment which 
is said to have divorced the anthracite rail- 
roads from the big coal companies. But 
he did not always agree with his superior 
when it came to asking the courts to un- 
scramble the combines; he always prefers 
an ax to a pruning-knife. When Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds was arguing that if the heads of 
the tobacco combine could not make satis- 
factory dissolution plans the Government 
ought to appoint a receiver to sell them 
out, one of the lawyers for the corporation 
suggested that such procedure would in- 
volve a destruction of property rights of 
individual defendants, and that it would 








Ifthe + lal they’ re delicious 
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amount to confiscation. ‘What if it is!’ | 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


FOR OFFICE OR 

HOME LIBRARY 

From among the Sliding and Receding Door 

Cases shown in our Catalog ‘‘H’’ you can select 

the correct arrangement of sections in either 

Standard or Mission designs in a wood and finish 
to tarmonise with your furnishings. 

. These are serviceable, 
satisfactory cases, easily 
accessible, yet dusi-proof 
and handsome in appear- 
ance. There are no un- 
sightly metal bands. The 
doors operate easily, the 
shelves cannot sag. 

This stack, Plain Oak, 
any popular finish— 
freight paid 
in Eastern 80 
ee Central 

tates, . . 

ae your spring building 
or home alterations you 
should be posted on this at- 
tractive line. 


CATALOG OF BOOKCASE STYLES 
sent promptly on request. Your dealer can supply you. 


fe SOLID OAK VERTICAL FILE 
HOLDS 20,000 LETTERS ON EDGE 


for quickest ref As 
practical and satisfactory as any hie 
at any price. 

Drawers roll easily on Roller Bear- 
ings, even though laden to c apes: 
Drawers are dust-proof and have 
Adjustable Follow — 

Golden, Natural 
2 or Weathered finish 
Oak—treight paid in 


Eastern and Central 








States. 


FREE-.. “Filing Suggestions ”’ 
booklet which hel ar 
we. fins problems, sent with Cat- 
pages office furniture 
fed specialties, 


The Siete Manufacturing Co. 
56 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office—108 Fulton Street. 





he BENNETT PORTABLE TYPEWRITER is20th 
Century keyboard, visible writing 
etc, Only 250 re have 1700 to 


ted. 
-»366 Broadway, N.Y, 











3000" 


Ree, 


Wonderful oppor- 
tunity to ge — 


self. Big d 
ee emand for 





¢ i 
wants it. fo Ple—easy— 
Whole | home ‘cleaned 

in five hours without disturb % 
awe gl = delighted, Ei rybody 5 aa a 


"YOUR PROFITS PAY FOR MACHINE 
30 DAYS TRIAL 


te 
lecide. Your earni: 
leave 





FREE = go ag machina Wet We help SS aa 
Write for big poloned iotusets Biaching, fal 
description, guarantee and 


McCreery Miz. Co., 984 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 
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replied McReynolds. “Since when has 
property illegally and: ériminally acquired 
come to have any rights?” The story of his 
career is told in the New York Times, 
which says in part: oh 


Besides satisfying public. séntiment as 
not being a corporation lawyer and as hav- 
ing already attained distinction in the 
enforcement of the Sherman Law, Mr. 
McReynolds had the qualification, n6ét to 
be disregarded, of physical strength to 
cope with the actual labor of administer- 
ing the Department of Justice for the next 
four years, a task which corporation law- 
yers say will be tremendous. One of the 
men who was himself conspicuously men- 
tioned for Attorney-General pointed out 
to his friends that Mr. Wickersham, tho 
both able and conscientious, had satisfied 
neither the masses nor the magnates in his 
administration of the Sherman Law, and 
yet jad worked so hard as to age him 
visihly. 

Mr. McReynolds is under fifty-two and 
something over six feet high, with a calm 
and dispassionate manner suggestive of 
eapicity for work without any nervous 
strai: whatever. Incidentally, he is the 
only bachelor in President Wilson’s Cab- 
inet. Altho regarded as a Tennessean, he 
was born in Elkton, Ky., but he was edu- 
cated at the University of Nashville, where 
he was graduated in 1882. Two years 
later he took his law degree at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, after which he settled in 
Nashville. He was in the real-estate busi- 
ness for a few years. and became known 
as a successful business man before he did 
as «1 lawyer. His appointment to a pro- 
fessorship at Vanderbilt University came 
in 1900, three years before he went into 
the Department of Justice. In 1907 he 
resigned as Assistant Attorney-General 
and engaged in private practise in New 
York City, but in a short time he was again 
engaged as a special assistant to prosecute 
the anthracite cases. 

When a young man Mr. McReynolds 
was secretary to Justice Jackson of the 
United States Supreme Court, and he 
was a close personal friend of the late Jus- 
tice Harlan. Another intimate friend of 
his is Judge Jacob McGavock Dickinson, 
who was Secretary of War under President 
Taft, and is now engaged in prosecuting 
the United States Steel Corporation. Be- 
fore he moved to Chicago Judge Dickinson 
also lived in Nashville. He now automat- 
ically becomes attached to the staff of his 
former neighbor and old associate, Mr. 
McReynolds. 

Both of them were Gold Democrats in 
1896, and Mr. McReynolds ran for Con- 
gress under the Palmer and Buckner stand- 
ard. In that campaign Junius Parker, 
later counsel for the Tobacco Trust, was 
one of those associated with the man who 
was afterward to prosecute it. 

The first question of importance that 
will come before the new Attorney-General 
Is the pending dissolution of the Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific merger. It was 
expected that the decree would be entered 
In accordance with the plan agreed to by 
Mr. Wickersham before he went out of 
office, but the California Public Service 
Commission took action that has held the 
Matter up, and the railroad interests will 
now have Mr. McReynolds, with his more 
radical ideas, to deal with. 
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The New Model Hammond 
Now Ready 


Aultip lex 
> Rennmond 


Many Typewriters 
in One 


Two sets of type always on the machine. A 
twist with the fingers and a change is made in- 
stantly from Roman to Italics, lending to your 
letters beauty as well as emphasis. 


You can also change instantly from English to 
German, to Hebrew, to Arabic, or to any other 
of the thirty languages written by the Hammond. 


The ball bearing carriages, uniform impression of 
type, delicate touch and other features make 
the Multiplex Hammond the last word in 
typewriter construction. 





The Hammond Typewriter Co. Lenn. ttt 


ESTABLISHED 1880 information regarding the 


new Multiplex Hammond; 
also name of nearest branch 


Branches and dealers in all or dealer. 
principal cities 


540 E. 69th Street, New York City 























RANGER” BICYCLE 


6h 

MA Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
by, pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
im Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
Lie cguipment and many advanced features pos- 
\ \ sessed ro other wheels. Sosaesetved SIS. 
\ irect to you 
iN FAC ORY PR CES are less than 
I others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 

Via models from 812 up. A few 


hand machines $3 to $8. 
#10 DAYS’FREE TRIAL": ty 


N proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 


—_—- . 


Bv2 


——S 


A tal brings ev Meme Write it now. 

T RES Coaster rake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries half usual prices. 

Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 


cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Devt. 154 MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.P.172 CHICAGO 
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55c 


(IDC 


Present 
the cou- 
pon be- 
low to your 
paint or hardware dealer. He 
will give you, free, the following valu- 
able helps to Home Beautifying— 
1 25c Instruction Book—‘‘The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture.”’ 
2 10c bottles of Johnson’s Wood Dye 
(desired shades). 
1 10c can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
We want you to test these Artistic Wood 
Finishes at our expense. From our book 
you will learn how to finish new floors and 
re-finish old ones; how to finish woodwork 
and furniture; how to clean and finish 
kitchen and bathroom floors and linoleum. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Made in 17 popular shades such as Mis- 
sion Oak, Early English, Mahogany, 
Fumed Oak, etc. It penetrates deeply into 
the wood, bringing out the beauty of the 
grain without raising it. 


WIS 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


A perfect furniture polish and finish for 
all woodwork, floors and furniture, includ- 
ing pianos. Is beautifying and protecting. 

If, on application, you find that your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will, 


S.C. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wisconsin 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
2 ee ee ee ee ee a ees 


; 29c—Worth Free—55c : 


I 25c Instruction Book. 








2 10c bottles of Johnson’s Wood Dyes poet 
shades). 1 10c can of Johnson's Prepared W: 
gt I asked my dealer (Name)... 
but he could not supply Mme, so send free and 
postpaid. 


B PROT eccevcseccssssnes 





l Address... 





City and State 
Coupon must first be presented to your Dealer. 
L.D. 3A. 








You can silver-plate —_ 
brass trims of last 
2.00. 


car at a cost of only 
“KA PLAT E 
EXTRA STRENCTH 

applied as directed will give your car the 1913 


white metal finish. Will also clean nickel and 
will silver-plate the worn parts 


A quart can ($2.00) sufficient for the average 
car—of supply dealers or hardware men or by 
parcel post. 


A. R. Justice Co. $9, chestaut st. 
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WHAT COURTS SOMETIMES DO TO 
PEOPLE 


ETING out justice to persons accused 

of crimes or misdemeanors is no easy 

task, and the criticism of courts in particu- 
lar cases by persons who do not know all 
the facts and circumstances is liable to miss 
the mark, but now and then there comes to 
light a case of apparent flagrant miscarriage 
of justice which provokes even the most cau- 
tious editors to censure the judges or the 
legal machinery responsible for seemingly 
unjust punishment. Two cases in point 
have recently been brought to public atten- 
tion by the newspapers. The first of these 
comes from Georgia, and the story is told 
in an editorial from the Pittsburg Dispatch: 


While in a strict interpretation of its 
jurisdiction the Supreme Court of Georgia 
may have technical justification for its re- 
fusal to interfere with the eleven-years’ 
sentence passed upon ten-year-old Ollie 
Taylor for the theft of a five-cent bottle 
of a soda-fountain drink, holding that 
‘‘while the slight value of the article stolen 
is matter to be given weight by the court 
imposing sentence,” the lay public must 
wonder if there is no way under the laws 
of Georgia by which a penalty so outra- 
geously excessive could not be reversed. 

The unfortunate boy, who has already 
served three years of his sentence, despite 
a three-years’ effort by his father to have it 
set aside, will be twenty-one when his term 
expires. His childhood will have been sac- 
rificed. He will have forfeited all the joys 
of boyhood and will have nothing to look 
back to except the stern reprisal of the law. 
What are the prospects for a youth with 
that experience, resenting bitterly the in- 
justice of society which has fileched from 
him the years when he should have been 
most care-free and happiest, becoming a 
useful citizen? Will not the tendency and 
the conditions of his upbringing tend in- 
evitably to degrade him, to turn him loose 
with hatred and desperation in his heart, 
to become a prey to evil associations and in 
turn to prey upon the society that has so 
irretrievably wronged him? 

The child of ten pleaded guilty. There 
is no hint that in that brief period he had 
established a criminal record so terrible as 
to require an eleven-years’ incarceration 
for the protection of the public. In fact, 
it is impossible to imagine any attendant 
circumstances that could have warranted 
or excused the imposition of a penalty so 
heartless and so little calculated to serve 
the ends of justice or of society. 


The second case is that of a young man 
convicted in the Buckeye State, and we 
read about it in the Jersey City Journal: 


The laws and constitution of Ohio have 
been held up as models which might be 
copied to advantage in other States, and 
it is undeniable that there are some good 
points in both, but there are also some laws 
which it would be a crime to copy. 

One of these laws has been brought to 
public attention through the case of Will- 
iam Walsh, now a lunatic, a@ young man 
who was sent to prison six years ago on a 
life sentence for stealing a piece of bacon 
worth about one dollar. 
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Tor Reduction of Weight 
“Because I know what it has done for me—be- 
cause I am sure it will reduce your weight. 


I recommend this bath powder to all women. 
Write for my booklet giving the facts.” 


If you have fried all other means—then try 
this! Nodrugs, no exercise, no special dieting 
—safe, easy and pleasant. Send five 2c 
stamps today for Madame Nordica’s own 
story: —“*The Dream of Fair Women.” 
MADAME NORDICA’S COMPANY 


Studio 24, Light West Ninth St. 
New York City 


Ty, AMM. APEC OO 


THN 
/ 2) STH 








is one of the strong features that have helped 
to earn the nek os wide sepa 
tion and endo. of the DAUS IM- 
PROVED TIP > TOP I DUPLICATOR. No 
printer’sinkused. No expensive sup- 
plies. 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from type-written 
original. Sent on ten days’ trial 
without deposit. oe ae lie 

cator, with “ Dauseo” Oiled 

Parchment Back negative roll 

FELIX P. ‘pAUs DUPLICATOR CO. Dans Bldg. 111 John St., N.Y 
i reopen eeepeneniemeaenpateemeeteneeememeneeteeeciemneeeiummseememminmenetmmmntaneemememmmmemnimmteend 


Made from 


absolutely pure 


“highest quality Lucca 
alien Olive Oi zo cheap 


domestic oil )—undiluted and un- 
mixed with any ingredient. Your physician will 
tell you that persons of all ages are benefited 
bee nae le. er NG and that every one 

forty should use it regularly. Purity 
— by the Italian maker for 100 years. 


Oj Oils 


“ Natures Food ” 


made byusin soft gelatinecapsules for 15 years. 
Taken easily and tastelessly without the olive oil com- 
ing in contact with the palate. Try them, 
Box of 24-—25c. 


, just this once. 
Box of 100—81.00 


Liberal Sample and Literature for 
10c., to cover cost of postage 


GRAPE CAPSULE age , Maen 
108 Fulton Street, New 
MAKERS OF RICINOL GRAPE Y CASTOR OIL 
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Walsh at the time was out of work and 
penniless. He entered a dwelling-house at 
night and took the piece of bacon. When 
arrested he pleaded guilty and thus was 
deprived of a jury trial. 

Without a recommendation to mercy by 
a jury Judge Allread said he had no choice 
under the law but to pass-a life sentence 
for burglary upon the prisoner. There 
could be no recommendation in the absence 
of a jury. The admission by the prisoner 
that ie had stolen because he was starving 
made a jury trial unnecessary. 

A few months in a hopeless prison de- 
stroyed the young man’s reason, and he was 
sent to an asylum for criminals, where he 
now is, thirty-one years old, his mind gone. 

Surely the simple statement of such a 
ease should result in a change of the law. 
It certainly should cause very close inspec- 
tion of any law emanating from Ohio. 

VictorHugo in ‘‘ Les Misérables”’ showed 
how Jean Valjean got a life sentence for 
stealing a loaf of bread, and that novel pro- 
duced a reform in France. 


on Se rath er erin ee ee aD 
meet in this car 


similar barbaric laws on its statute books. 
The Hupmobile _ as much at home in the lumber 
camps as on the boulevards. As one enthusiast 
THE SPICE OF LIFE puts it, ‘It will run anywhere that a dog can go.” 
Seeger: Quality in looks and construction without high cost 
Timely Warning.—‘‘ You'd better eat it is the problem our engineers have conquered. 
slow,” said Willie to the clergyman who} Look at the clean body lines, free from outside trap- 
was dining with the family. “‘ Mama pings, which not only make for beauty, but for 
never gives more’n one piece of pie.”—J| easier care of the car. 
Boston Transcript. The chassis, too, as you see, is stripped of every in- 
pea tricacy; every working part is enclosed; dust- 
The Usual Kind.—“ How fast is your| Proof and oil tight. 
car, Jimpson?” asked Harkaway. There are but four rods from front to rear; anda 
Well,” said Jimpson, “ it keeps about rear axle so sturdy that truss rods are not needed. 
six months ahead of my income generally.’’ From time to time we have told you of the Hup- 
—Harper’s Weekly. mobile’s structural and operative details. 
Here they are assembled—the sound basis of our 
Doing a Man’s Part.—‘‘ What are you belief that the Hupmobile is, in its class, the best 
doing for our cause?” asked a suffragette|__ Cf in the world. 
nardonst You should have our new catalog, which details 
“ Doing?” replied the man. “I’m sup- many of the worth-while advantages of Hup- 
porting one of your most enthusiastic mobile practice. Write for it. 
muem bene.’ Deis Mean HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1243 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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American View.—‘‘ So you don’t ap- Hupmobile ‘‘32” Touring Car (illustrated), fully equipped, $1000 
prove of those London suffragettes?”’ F.0.B aa 

sf x . O. B. Detroit, including Three speeds forward d 

I don’t know much about them,” re-|| equipment of windshield, reverse, sliding gears. Soar 


ae : ie ’ mohair top with envelope, cylinder motor, 3%-inch 
_ Miss Cayenne; but I wre t help Jiffy curtains, speedometer, bore and 54- inch stroke; 
eeling that a woman who can’t subdue quick detachable rims, rear wheelbase, 106 inches; 
a few men without the use of dynamite is shock absorber, gas head- 32x3%-inch tires. Standard 


: 7 : lights, Prest-o-lite tank, oil color black. Trimmings, 
something of a failure.”—Washington Star.|| iamps, tools, and horn.’ black and nickel. 





Striking His Trail.—‘ Good afternoon, || «35> packers, wy saree Gt fuly caninped, $1200 f.0-b. Detroit 
Johnny !”’ said the nice young lady visiting || 32” Delivery, fully equipped, $1100 f-e.b, Detroit 
his mother’s house in the sweet cause of —_ P. Runabout, fully equipped, $750 f.0.b. Detroit 
charity. ‘‘ Why don’t you come to our 
Sunday-school? A lot of your little 
friends have joined, and we are going to 
have a lovely party.” 1 IK NAY M 

Johnny shook his head. Then he sud- + we | : ht I" Investors in more than 30 states buy 
denly exulaneand: coe nanagat! 7 cana a INNING our mor mortgages now marketed since 


Lew = W/ “", oa ANN UNA oa i aaner ce seal amounts. Bend 
“ 2 —ae FO: an st of O} - 
‘ Has a boy named Johnson, with red 100 other 8 FOR THIS HANDSOME FENOE ings. Highest references. “ 
hair, joined yet? Churches, Farks, re of Farm Fence, Farm Gates, 


“Yes, dear,” said the nice young lady,| WARD FENOE O0., 148 Main 6... Decatur, Ind. Ed Lander & Co. Grand forks ND 
“and he seems to like it. He’s such a 
good little boy !’ 

“Huh! Is he?” muttered Johnny. 
“ Well, if he’s there, I’ll come, too. I’ve 
been looking for him for three months, and 
never knew where to find him before.”— For a two-cent stam 
Chicago Journal. | oe ue Sg eae 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. = bot of dine, ar reoe. 


50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles — P eenwhon sida tg 
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7H. P. 1913 
Indian Twin 


Fndian Motocycle 


This is the 1913 model, 7 horse- 
power, twin cylinder. The last 
word in motorcycle construction. 


The new CRADLE SPRING 
FRAME has done away with vibra- 
tion and jolting. 

Greatest comfort feature ever invented. 


Keenly appreciated by anyone who has 
ever ridden a motorcycle. 


New Indian Cradle Spring Frame. 
The addition of Footboards with separate brake 


control is another comfort feature. Improved luggage 
carrier fitted free to all models. 
Free demonstration at over 2000 
Indian dealers throughout the country 


4H. P. Single, $200 
7H.P. Twin, $250 


Write for free literature 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
919 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Branch and Service Stations: 


Denver 
Tornoto 


Prices f.o.b. Factory 


Chicago 


ee San Francisco 


mdon 
































Develops more engine power be- 
cause the explosions are more rapid 
and more complete; maintains the 
extra power because there are no 
points to displace or burn away; re- 
duces fuel consumption because it 
explodes a leaner mixture and any 
mixture more effectually. Spark 
plug renewals and troubles elimi- 
nated. 

More engine power and less cost 
for owners of motor cars, trucks, 
motorcycles, motor boats or station- 
ary gas, gasoline and kerosene en- 
gines if the firing is done by 


McCormick Power Plugs 


(Take the place of spark plugs) 


Try for 20 days. Money refunded if not as 
represented. rice $2.00 each net, post- 
paid. lention size and model of machine.) 
Further particulars on application. 


McCormick Manufacturing Company 


36 East First Street Dayton, Ohio 
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Enemies.—Knicker—“ Jones says he 

is an impressionist.” ' 
Bocxer—“ Then I am a suppression- 

ist.”—New York Sun. be 





Crafty. — First Enorisoman— ‘“* Why 
do you allow your wife to be a militant 
suffragette?’’ 

Seconp EnGiisoman—‘ When she’s 
busy wrecking things outside we have 
comparative peace at home.’—Life. 





Proof.—‘ Do you think,” said the in- 
tellectual young woman, “ that there is 
any truth in the theory that big creatures 
are better-natured than small ones?” 

“‘ Yes,’”’ answered the young man, “ I do. 
Look at the difference between the Jersey 
mosquito and the Jersey cow.’’—Life. 





‘The Likeness.—‘‘ Why do you refer to 
political offices as ‘ pie’?”’ asked the ir- 
terested foreigner. 

‘“* Possibly,” replied Miss Cayenne, ‘‘ be- 
cause pie is something which relieves pres- 
ent hunger, but invites future dyspepsia.” 
—Washington Star. 





Too Luxurious. 


Mary had a little lamb, - 
Observe the tense, we ‘pray, 
For with the prices that prevail 
It couldn’t be to-day. 
—New York Sun. 





Read This, Boys.—VeEry Younc Man— 
“You wouldn’t think it, but I’ve just paid 
$5,000 in cash for a house, all made by my 
own pluck and perseverance.” 

Youne Lapy—“ Really! What business 
are you in?” 

Very Younc Man—“ I’m a son-in-law.” 
—Tit-Bits. 





No Excitement—A young man was 
compelled by his father to turn farmer 
against his will. Not liking the profession, 
he went and hanged himself, leaving this 
written statement: ‘“‘ Farming is a most 
senseless pursuit; a mere laboring in a 
circle. You sow that you may reap, and 
then you reap that you may sow! Nothing 
ever comes of it.”—Life. 





Recognizing Genius.—MeERcHANT (to 
detective)—‘‘ Some fellow has been rep- 
resenting himself as a collector of ours. 
He’s been taking in more money than any 
two of the men we have and I want him 
collared as quickly as possible.” 

Detective—“ All right. Pll have him 
in jail in less than a week.” 

Mercuant—‘ Great Scott, man! I 
don’t want to put him in jail; I want to 
engage him.’’—Boston Transcript. 





Favorite Fiction——‘‘ Old Chap, You 
Haven’t Changed a Bit in Thirty Years !’’ 

“* Dear Maria: I Eagerly Seize the First 
Opportunity to Write to You.” 

‘* Universally Pronounced by Press and 
Public to Be the Greatest Play of Modern 
Times.” 

‘* Mr. Chairman, I Rise with the Great- 
est Reluctance, but—”’ 

‘*T Don’t Know Whether You Owe Us 
Anything or Not, Mr. Smith, bui I’ll See.” 

‘George, I Wouldn’t Say a Word to 
Hurt Your Feelings for the World.” 





“JT Admire Your Nerve!’’—Chicago 


TRY 





Tribune. 
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WHEELING 
THESE 
-oup STOGIES 


You never smoked their equal 


Send us ten cents. We'll send you, post- 
paid, four I-SEE-CO. Wheeling Stogies, 
for you to try. Also a clear Havana cigar 
and a handy 6-inch leatherette pocket 
pouch to carry your stogies in, with an in- 
teresting booklet on Wheeling Stogies. 
Your dime is for postage, packing, etc. 

Name of brand and price per box, Parcel- 
Postpaid, direct from our factory to you, 
will be attached to each stogie for your in- Zt 
formation; for you'll want more. 
I-SEE-CO. stogies are made from se- 
lect, prime quality tobacco, all long 
fillers, containing no binders nor arti- 
ficial flavoring, no paste. 

I-SEE-CO. JR., 5-in. Panatela Shape, 
$2 per hundred, $1 for box of fifty. 
I-SEE-CO. SR., 6-in. Panatela Shape, 
$3 per hundred, $1.50 for fifty. 
SLENDORA XX, a thin model for 
between acts, packed 100 in a box, $2 
per hundred. 

SLENDORA XXX, 6-in. extra fine, 
100 in box, $3 per hundred. A de- 
cided novelty. 

HAVATOBA—A big, clear Havana cigar, 
Panatela shape, 514 inch, gual te 4 10 
cent cigar you ever per hun- 
dred, packed 50 in a box. 

If you think smoking these samplesis 
not a fair trial, order a box. If you 
don’t find them highly satisfactory © 
after smoking a few, return the 
remainder and we'll refund your y 
money at once. q 


References: Any Wheeling bank, 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


1 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 





THE KLIP BINDER 


for use in the Office, the Study, the 
Library You gcan bind your own 
pamphlets, magazines, manuscripts, 
newspapers, [etc., both easily and 
cheaply. Sample box sent postpaid 
consisting of two KLIPS of each of 
7 SIZES with one pair of Keys for 75¢ 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


WM. M. BELCHER, 301 Equitable Bldg. , Boston, Mass, 
ADDING MACHINES, $1 & $3.50 


, They add quickly, easily, accurately. 
« Durable; easily reset. Capacity 8 col- 
umns. None better for the price. 

ely 











are 





17,000 sold. Delivery prepaid. Guar- 
anteed as represented. The $3.50 adder 
is Self Indicating. Order today. Agents 
Wanted. J.H.Bassett & Co., Dept.56-A, 
5921 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 














We 


A Pittsburgh Visible at $65 means’ one-third 
saved on the ordinary priced machine. No 
salesmen’s salaries, small branch-office expense 
and low overhead expense make possible this 
exceptional price. Our co-operative sales plan 
will interest you. It tells how you can save 
money at the same time own this typewriter. 
Write for details, 


Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Years 


Removable key- 
board for cleaning and repairing. Back spacer. Tab- 
ulator. Two-color ribbon. Perfect touch. Quick 
action. Absolute alignment. Universal keyboard. 


PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 77, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Has all the newest improvements. 
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All His Own.—‘‘ Does your lad find his 
sums hard?” 

“Oh, no; the sums are easy enough, but 
his results are too original to suit the 
teacher.” —Fliegende Blaetter. 








Sure Sign.—One day a teacher was 
having a first-grade class in physiology. 
She asked them if they knew that there 
was a burning fire in the body all of the 
time. One little girl spoke up and said: 

“Yes’em, when it is a cold day I can 
see the smoke.’”’—WNational Monthly. 





Wisdom of Sorghum.—‘‘ What is your 
notion cf an ideal statesman?” 

“An ideal statesman, in my opinion,” 
replied Senator Sorghum, “ is a man who 
knows how to keep his ear to the ground 
without lying down on his job.’”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





Reversed Himself.—‘‘ What’s the trou- 
ble now?” demanded his employer, when 
the office boy came in half an hour late. 

“The ice on the pavements,” said the 
lad. ‘“‘ Every step F~took, I slipt back 
two.” — 

“You did, eh? Then how did you ever 
get here?” 

“T started back home.”—Judge. 





A Hint—Mr. Spriceins (gently)— 
“My dear, a Boston man was shot at by 
a burgiar, and his life was saved by a 
button which the bullet struck.’ 

Mrs. Spriaeins—‘ Well, what of it?” 

Mr. Spriagrns—‘‘ Nothing, only the 
button must have been on.”—Sacred 
Heart Review. 





Business Head.—‘‘ Open the window, 
waiter; I am roasting,” a customer ex- 
claimed who had just dined at a Paris 
restaurant. 

“Shut it up, waiter; I am frozen,” 
protested a man who had just sat down. 

The waiter hesitated. The proprietor 
settled the dispute at once. 

“Obey the customer who has not yet 
dined,” he said.—London Daily Mail. 





Slightly Mistaken.—A very rich Amer: 
ican went to London and met an English- 
man, who—strangely enough—liked him, 
and asked him to his house. 

The Englishman was a great collector 


the American, among other things, a 
table and a chair, and, pointing to them, 
said: “That table and that chair once 
belonged to Milton.” 
_ “Really!” said the American, kneel- 
ing down and reverently kissing both table 
and chair. 

“And,” eontinued the Englishman, 
“that table was the very one on which 
that immortal classic, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ was 
written.” 

“What was written?’ questioned the 
guest. 

“* Paradise Lost,’ ’’ was the reply. 

“Who wrote it? ” again questioned the 
American. 

“ Milton,” replied the host. 

“Who did you say owned that table? ” 

“Milton,” again answered the host. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated the rich one, in a 
tone of disgust. ‘I thought you said 
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“HERE'S MY 
BURGLAR INSURANCE” 


That sense of security which banishes care accompanies the use. of 


Corbin Locks 
P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 
The American //ardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. CORBIN P. & F. CORBIN P. & F. CORBIN Division 


of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 

















You will find all the elements of an 
ideal investment for savings or trust 
funds combined in the 


SIX PER CENT 
CERTIFICATES PURE olive oil is ackeowledged by heahh- 





: experts to be one of the best strength-givers, 

sda by on ee , ik ae anangtieede and tissue-builders known. 

y are sound—absolutely protected by 3 oa 

abundant first mortgage security—They Royal Olive Oil isthe HIGHEST PRICED 
are profitable—Six per cent is a very andRICHEST in NOURISHMENT. Putupin 
liberal return for so sound an investment— soft, soluble capsules, you can take this oil with- 
hey. ase comveniont in fecm-—ineed is out disagreeable taste. Royal-Olvules slip down 
multiples of $100— the throat as easily as the pulp of a grape. 


: They cause no discomfort, merely assisting Nature 
They are payable on demand at any time in her process of lubricating and cleansing the 
after two years— intestines, building up tissue, strengthening nerves, 
In more than 18 years this company has never clearing and beautifying the complexion. 
been a day late in the mailing of interest 
checks or in repayment of principal. Box of 120 Reyal-Olvales $1.00 { Delivered 


Sample Box, 24 Royal-Olvules 25c 
Write for the book giving full details 


Thomas Martindale & Co. 





ipton.”—Kansas City Star. — 








The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. ||| 1001 Market St., (Est. 1869) Philadelphia 
1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Cable address: MARTINDALE 
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$1,200,000 
PUGET SOUND MILLS 
& TIMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINCTON 


FIRST MORTCACE 


6% 
SERIAL GOLD BONDS 


Dated January 2, 1913, Coupon Bonds of $1,000 
and $500 each, maturing in semi-annual series 
from January 2, 1915, to July 2, 1926. Principal 
and semi-annual interest payable at the First 
National Bank of Chicago the First National 
Bank of New York. First Trust and vinge Bank, 
Chicago. and Augustus S. Peabody, hicago, 

Trustees, 


These bonds are secured by 
an absolute first mortgage on 
30,000 acres of land and 
1,018,275,000 feet of standing 
timber in Clallam County, 
Washington, together with new 
saw and shingle mills having a 
capacity of 350,000 feet of 
lumber and 50,000 feet of 
shingles in ten hours. 

We summarize the strong 
features of this bond issue as 


follows: 
Ist. The total fixed assets of the 
Company are conservatively 
valued at nearly four times 
the present bond issue. 
2nd. The Company’s timber is ina 
compact body on Puget Sound 
and is available by rail and 
water to profitable markets in 
all parts of the world. 

The mortgage provides for am- 
ple sinking fund and any sur- 
plus at the end of any year 
MUST be applied in redeem- 
ing bonds in reverse of numer- 
ical order at 102 %4 and accrued 
interest. 

The ownership of the property 
is in strong hands, and the 
management is experienced 
and efficient. 

The timber is ina district where 
destructive forest fires are un- 
known. 


We offer the unsold _bal- 
ance of this issue, $100,000, in 
a fair range of maturities at par 
and accrued interest, to net 


6%. 
Ask for Circular No. 789 R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Go. 


(Established 1865) 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


5th. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS 


URRENT comment on the fall in 


February and March of prices 


railway and industrial securities ascribes 
it in part to the uncertainty over tariff 
changes, but to a larger extent to conditions 
The Balkan War in itself was 


in Europe. 


AND FINANCE 4 

their business interests continue “ pretty 
well satisfied with the situation.” Condi. 
tions “‘all point to a fairly prosperous, 
if not a boom, year,’”—this prediction, 
of course, being based on the assumption 
that the crop outcome will be favorable, 
Barring the unexpected, therefore, the 
year promises to be ‘‘ eminently satisfag. 


for 





sufficient to upset markets in most Euro-|tory to everybody.” 


pean financial centers, a movement di- 
rectly reflected in this country soon 
after the war began last October. A 
notable acceleration to the downward 
movement occurred within the past 
month, when a tight money market in 
Berlin, attended by a sale of securities, 
followed a proposed new and burden- 
some tax for armament purposes. Al- 
together, these influences have been 
sufficient to bring the prices of most 
stocks to the lowest point reached in 
considerably more than a year. 
These declines have occurred in the 
face of excellent trade conditions all 
over the country. Indeed, there has 
been so much prosperity in trade that 
this in itself has produced another 
cause of reaction through overinflation 
in certain lines of business. During 
the past eighteen months, says Moody’s 
Magazine, ‘‘ hardly a week has gone 
by that some big commercial trade 
and selling flotation has not taken 
place—rubber companies, biscuit com- 
panies, collar companies, bread com- 
panies, shirt companies, tobacco com- 
panies, oil companies, 5- and 10-cent 
store companies, and a multitude of 
manufacturing concerns, some old and 
some brand new, have apparently em- 
barked on the get-rich-quick road and 
have had themselves capitalized al- 
most out of sight.” 


banking concerns have been letting 


quotations run unmolested down hill.” 


Mr. Moody continues: 


‘The public has been lapping up this water 
a little too long, and apparently has de- 
Clearly the 
end is not yet for this class of securities. 
Some of them will be cheap some day, but 
mighty few are cheap, for the long pull 


cided to drink no more of it. 


as yet.” 


The same writer notes, as an accompany- 
ing condition of this reaction, the fact that 
careful study of trade reports leads only 
to the conclusion that “ business as a 
whole is going ahead in a healthy way.” 
Merchants whe have not overcapitalized 


The writer adds that 
the water in the industrial flotations 
of a decade ago was nothing in com- 
parison to the liquid elements back of 
some of our most recent industrial issues.” 
Meanwhile ‘“‘ many holders of these un- 
seasoned stocks have been unloading while 
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From ‘‘ The Investor’s Magazine.’’ 


AN ANCIENT BABYLONIAN MORTGAGE FOUND AT NIPPUB 
BY. PROFESSOR HILPRECHT. 


Meanwhile Investments reaffirms its ad- 
vice of a month ago that the present time 
is one in which to buy securities—that is, 
securities of proved value which yield 4 
good income and have done so for a con- 
siderable term of years. It believes that 
only ‘ a concatenation of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances”’ has driven prices down, and 
in spite of these there is ‘“‘ every prospect 
of an advance before long.’’ One may have 
to wait some months, “‘ but in the long run 
the man who buys good securities at the 
present time will not be sorry.” 

Mr. Moody is among those who, as far 
backas three years ago, were insisting that. 
in spite of good promises for improvement 
in market prices, there had not yet been a 
sufficient amount of liquidation in business 
—that is, failures had not yet been suf- 
ficiently numerous. Statistics show that 
increases in failures have steadily followed 
these predictions. In February of this 


the 
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year the number of failures was 1,114; in 
February, 1912, it was 1,208; in February, 
1911, 1,012. These figures, as compared 
with those for earlier years, show that 
liquidation in business has made marked 
advances since the ill-timed ‘ sunshine 
boom” of 1909. The following table 
shows the failures for February in the 
past fourteen years, with the amount of 
assets and liabilities. 


Number Assets Liabilities 


$15,021,146 $27,107,970 
491, 14,964,948 
5,872,935 
7,495,077 
6,079,310 
13,989,175 
5,619,869 
4,230,605 
5,046,491 
9,485,236 
4,136,544 
7,430,617 
3,663,491 
10,540,066 


8,961,110 
12,173,227 
9,492,492 
18,400,183 

In spite of these failures, The Wall Street 
Journal, in the second week of March, 
found business conditions ‘in all lines 
holding up well and manufacturing plants 
operating to full capacity.’”’ There was 
some hesitation on the part of consumers as 
to making commitments for future de- 
livery, but otherwise the horizon seemed 
clear. The steel trade was still booming, 
more material being shipped than at any 
time in its history. Orders, however, were 
running behind shipments by from 10 to 
15 per cent., but the indications were that 
for six months to come there would be 
“no let-up in mills and blast furnaces.’ 
Most persons consulted here have been in- 
clined to believe that the industrial boom 
in Germany of the last four or five years 
has now culminated and that recession 
is in order. 

In general the situation is one which 
“could scarcely be improved, at least as to 
operations.” There was, indeed, “no 
reason why the present state of prosperity 
should not be lasting.”” In the stock mar- 
ket better things would probably soon show 
themselves, liquidation having brought 
about low and safe prices. The same paper 
quoted Henry Clay Pierce, who had just 
returned from Europe, as saying that 
Prosperity existed in general European 
trade, but that, in the financial world, 
affairs were not so rosy over there. Gold 
‘Was still being hoarded in most countries, 
so that it was almost impossible to get it. 
This habit had been intensified early in 
March by the heavy armament tax sug- 
gested by the German emperor. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Pierce did not find much alarm 
in financial circles as to the actual situation. 


A BROADER MARKET FOR FARM 
MORTGAGES 


It is believed by The Financial World 
that data it has as to farm mortgages are 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
the total turn-over in such mortgages in 
this country is now somewhere between 
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La Salle Building 


margin of safety. 


convertibility. ys 
Price 
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CHICAGO 
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Sound 6% Investment 
Secured by First Mortgage On a Downtown 


We own and offer $550,000 La 
Salle Building First Mortgage 
Bonds secured by a _new 12-sto : 
building in the financial district of Chica- 
go. We have purchased this entire issue 
after careful investigation and recom- 
mend these bonds to the most conserva- 
tive investors. We emphasize the follow- 
ing features: 

Security—The La Salle Building is a 
beg ve vtet wae fireproof office building, located 
Burea Streets, Chicago, opposite the La Salle 


Street Railway Station and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Margin of Security — The total bond 
issue is $550,000. The value of the property is 
$1,200,000—more than double the total amount of 
the bonds. 

Earnings—The net rental income of the 
buildingis almost three times the greatest annual 
interest charge, and shows a large surplus over 
the principal and interest requirements taken together. 

Serial Maturi 


ties—The bonds mature serially in semi-annual installments 
from two to ten years, thus constantly reducing the loan and constantly increasing the 


Market—We maintain a market for these bonds through our custom of 
hasing securities from clients, whenever requested, at par and accrued interest, less 
errs aul the hamains ehaupe of : ah ay le assurance of their 


—Par and accrued interest. Denominations, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 
No investor has ever lost a dollar of toed or interest on any security 
purchased of us since this house was f ed 


Call or write for Circular No. 2474 


S.W. STRAUS & GO. 


MORTGAGE »® 


STRAUS BUILDING 


nn mre Tt ™ 
Ha 


Chicago Building 


Serial 6% 
office 


ortheast Corner of La Salle and Van 





1% — thus giving 


31 years ago. 


Es° BOND BANKERS 


STAGLISHED 106: 
ONE WALL STREET 


an NEW YORK 
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FIRST MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED FARMS ARE 
% SAFE and yield 6% and 64% NET 

We collect and remit interest in N. Y. excha without 
charge. Write for liste of mortgages and ful CNY 


1017 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 











Safe Investments 


The safe and profitable investment 
of your money is a most important 
matter. Money is too valuable to risk 
in unsound investment. No securities 
should be considered that do not pos- 
sess the fundamental quality of safety. 


The Bond Department of this com- 
pany will be glad to give suggestions 
and advice regarding investments, and 
you are cordially invited to make use 
of this service. At the present time 
we have a selected list of railroad, pub- 
lic utility, and industrial bonds yielding 
from 5% to 6% which we recommend 
for conservative investment, particulars 
concerning which we will be glad to 
send on request. 


Ask for Circular V-244. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus, - - $30,000,000 
Deposits, - - - - - 177,000,000 


























For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
per igfteBan with " 


8 ative 
. First mortgage loans of $200 and « 
which we can recommend after the most tho: 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 71? 
Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors, 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan 


An Attractive County Municipal 


BOND 


Yielding 5% Interest 


Debt Only 112% of Actual Values 
Interest paid in New York semi-annually 

This is the sort of investment we can give 
you for $500 or $50,000—and is only one 
of fifty attractive securities we own: 

Obligations of great American Cities— 
lesser communities—first mortgage Bonds 
(railroads and other corporations) yielding 
up to 6% interest. 











Twenty-five years of intelligent service to our cus-~ 
tomers equipped us to serve you also. 
bonds we sell enjoy a desirable market and are free 
from speculative attacks by professional traders. We 
sell bonds for your Strong Box, investments which 
can be put away with assurance of payment at ma- 
turity and are really convertible in the interval. 

Send for our offerings—Ask for our “Odd Lot 
List,’’ often describing unusual bargains. 


Address nearest office, Department F 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


33 Wall 408 Olive Street, 111 West Monroe Street 
NEWYORK “Si LOUIS CHICAGO 
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of your savings cannot be more 
securely and profitably made than 
in the class of securities owned by 
your banker and life insurance 
company. Securities strong enough to 
secure your bank it and guarantee 
the payment of your life insurance policy 
are strong mk for you to own. 

Banks and insurance companies—the 
most conservative of investors— purchased 
last year 80% of our securities—a choice 
selection of 


MUNICIPAL, COUNTY 
AND SCHOOL BONDS 
secured by taxing power 


We know of no better endorsement 
of the quality of the securities we offer 
or the character of this house. 


Municipal, County and School Bonds 
combine the utmost of security with good 
interest return and minimum risk. All 
the taxable property of the community 
issuing them stands behind these bonds. 

Our present offerings include bonds 
from various states, ‘yielding from 414% 
to 510%. These bonds embody the 
judgment and experience of our organi- 
zation of 27 years’ training in the selec- 
tion of this particular class of conservative 
investment. 
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Offerings mailed on requestfor circular No. 505 L 
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Investment Bankers 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Double Your Income 


You can invest in securities issued by the 
great industrial concerns in Youngstown, the 
most prosperous and third largest manufac- 
turing city of Ohio, whose financial position even 
during the last panic was impregnable. Seasoned 
Securities in units of $100.00. At current prices they 
return almost 7%. Full information will be sent on request. 
** COMPOUND INVESTMENT’ 
(Trade Mark) 
is our original plan for investing on partial payments 
and returns almost double the ordinary savings bank 
income. Write for copyrighted literature. 


The Real Guarantee & Trust Company 
Capital my thn $400,000.00 Cconemouet Ohio 





Compare 
The Bonds 
You Own 


with the one we now offer, which 
has its principal, interest and mar- 
ket secured by two sources, each 
of which ordinarily would be con- 
sidered ample to secure any sound 
mortgage bond. This investment, 
which yields better than 5%, is fully 
described in Circular HL, which 
we will send to those interested. 


A. B. Leach &Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo 
Boston London, Eng. Baltimore 
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$250,000,000 and $300,000,000 a year. 
It bases this conclusion on answers re- 
ceived from farm-mortgage bankers num- 
bering 500, the answers coming from about 
one-half that number. The Financial 
World believes. this sum represents ‘‘an 
honest measure for a nation so much of 
whose wealth is founded upon farm lands 
as rich as can be found in any country.” 
This land is already giving sustenance to 
100,000,000 persons. Areas that are capable 
of cultivation might, however, be made to 
maintain ‘‘more than five times this pop- 
ulation without over-crowding.” One im- 
portant and gratifying disclosure made in 
these replies is that defaults in payment 
of interest and principal, as compared with 
the total of ’principal, are ‘‘insignificant.” 

It is noted in these comments that a farm 
mortgage is probably the oldest of all hu- 
man transactions which could be called 
investments—that is;*the putting away of 
sums of money more or less permanently 
for the purpose of deriving from them fixt 
rates of interest with adequate security. 
Mortgages are known to have existed very 
generally among the ancients back even of 
Greek and Roman times. Mr. Hilprecht, 
the Assyriologist, found some years ago in 
the ruins of the Babylonian city of Nippur 
a brick tablet on which in cuneiform was 
recorded a land mortgage. (Elsewhere an 
illustration of it is given.) The land in 
the soil of which this tablet was found is 
known to have been occupied in ancient 
times by a banking-house which made 
loans of all kinds, including mortgages. 
A translation, as printed in The Investors’ 
Magazine, of Chicago, follows: 


‘‘Thirty bushels of dates are due to Bel 
Nadin Shun, son of Marashu, by Bel 
Bullitsu and Sha Nabu Shu, sons of Kirebti, 
and their tenants. In the month of Tisri 
(month of harvest), of the 34th year of 
King Artaxerxes I., they shall pay the dates, 
thirty bushels, according to the measure 
of Bel Nadin Shun, in the town of Bit 
Balatsu. Their field, cultivated and un- 
cultivated, their fief estate, is held as.a 
pledge for the dates, namely, thirty bushels, 
by Bel Nadin Shun, Another creditor shall 
not have power over it.”’ 


Comments on this statement are made 
by The Financial World as follows: 


“It will be noted that this document, 
which is trust deed and note in one, is a 
first mortgage, as shown by the final sen- 
tence, ‘Another creditor shall not have 
power over it.’ <A specific place, as well as 
time, for payment of the debt is provided, 
just as our modern mortgages or mort- 
gage bonds state that principal and inter- 
est are ‘payable at the fbankers’ or some 
other house. Marashu Sons, of Nippur, 
lived in the reign of Artaxerxes I., in the 
years 464-424 n.c., and Darius II., 423-405 
B.c. Many of the cuneiforms examined 
showed that the firm executed leases with 
terms and conditions as to security differ- 
ing little from the modern instruments now 
used by mortgage bankers. One wonders, 
in speculating on these revelations, whether 
the ancient Babylonians also had their 
Money-trust problems, Pujo Smelling 
Committees, Rockefellers, Carnegies, Mor- 
gans, and other billionaires on the one 
hand and political critics of the Roosevelt 
type on the other, who went gunning for 
the throne of Artaxcrxes or Darius, much 
after the same fashion of to-day. Such 
reflections lead one to project his astral 
imagination into the distant future and 
look to see whether, a few thousand years 
hence, say about the year 5013, some genius 
of that day may be seen going poking about 


0 CHICAGD IMPROVED 


REAL ESTATE 


OMORTGAGES 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The annual report of the largest Life 
Insurance Company in the United States 
for 1912 shows that 50% of their invest. 
ments are Real Estate Mortgages. 

q During the same period the ereritg of 
our carefully selected First Real Estate 
Gold Mortgages and Real Estate Gold 
Bonds, denominations ($500 and $1,000) 
on improved Chicago property drawing 
5% and 6% were purchased by some of our 
largest insurance companies. 

(Careful investors can well afford to follow 
the wise judgement exercised by the directors 
of these companies. 

q During our nineteen years of continuous busi- 
ness not $1 of interest or principal has been lost 
in an investment through us, 

(it has always been our custom-to repurchase 
securities from our clients at par and accrued 
ee ag a handling charge of 1%. Send for 
ist 


G.H.CONEY € CO. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 


105 S LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 











L=—— 35 Nassau Street, New York ——J 


True Investment 


Insist on safety, reasonable 
market and fair income, such 
as can be obtained in solid mort- 
gage bonds on good properties. 
Remember that every chance 
for large profit is balanced by 
an equal chance:for large loss. 
My business is that of a 
consulting broker, with 
nothing to sell but service. 
Correspondence invited 


C. M. KEYS 











MoneySafely Invested 


If you seek advice or enlightenment on in- 
eer gaa you should write to a reputable [| 
nker. 


When we ourselves have money to invest we 
consult a banker, and this is our suggestion to 
you. 


In the advertising columns of a few maga- 
zines you will find the announcements of repu- 
table financial houses, Many that do not adver- 
tise are equally good. 


In this issue we refer you to announcements 
of leading bankers on pages from 740 to 744. 


Theliterary Digest 
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“Bond Talk” 


No. 5. 


In this fifth leaflet on 
public utility bonds, we 
discuss, among other 
points, an _ attractive 
partial payment plan 
for .the purchase of 
Bonds. 


Ask for ‘‘Bond Talk’? L. 


P. W. Brooks & Co. 














115 Broadway, New York 
Phila. Boston 
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OME exceptional qualities of New 
York Stock Exchange securities: 
They represent companies which are 
required to make periodical reports. 
Their past standing and present activities 
are publicly recorded. 
They can be used freely as collateral in 


obtaining loans of money. 
They are convertible into cash at 
almost a moment’s notice. 


send for Booklet 5 A—“‘ Odd Lot Investment ” 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots. 
of Stock 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office—42d Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 

















You Can | 
Increase Your Income 


effectively and in the most satisfactory 
manner by purchasing at this time stand- 
ard First Preferred Stocks which not only 
give a larger yield than can be obtained 
from sound bonds and real estate mortga- 
ges, but are issued under such restrictions 
that investors have their principal safe- 
guarded in much the same way were they 
to invest in mortgage bonds. In addition, 
they are as well suited to the man with 
$100 to invest as the one with $10,000. 
We wish to call particular attention to the 
stock described in Circular LD which will 
be sent on request. 


Pomroy Bros. 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1878 
30 Pine Street New York 





























PUBLIC AUCTION SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
LANDS IN OKLAHOMA 


Through U. S. Government, commencing May 1st, Commissioner to 
Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma will offer these lands to highest 
bidder. They have been appraised at fifty cents an acre and upwards, 
Payments one fourth cash, balance one and two years. Mineral re- 
sources near some of lands, possibly oil and gas also. Absolute title 
from Government by patent to purchaser. I can act as your agent 
and buy for you by Power of Attorney. Acreage restricted. This 
Probably will be last opportunity like this. Write me quick for my 
circular explaining sale. Have fifteen years’ experience and refer- 
ences from fifteen banks. 


M. E. Williams, Mortgages and Investments, McAlester, Oklahoma 








MORE THAN 30 YEARS AGO 


when public utility securities were practically 
unknown to the average investor, Spencer Trask 
& Co. financed the Edison Electric Illm. Co. of 
New York, now the New York Edison Co. Sub- 
scquently, we organized and financed the Edison 
Electric Illm. Co. oi Brooklyn, now the oper- 
ating company of the Kings County Electric 
Light & Power Co. We since have been prom- 
inently identified with the financing of numerous 
public utility corporations in different sections 
of the country—notably The Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Co., The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illm. Co., The Detroit Edison Co., The 
Georgia Ry. & Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga., and 
other well-known properties, many of which 
are mentioned in our 
Circular No. 477 
“Public Utility Investments” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
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the ruins of our civilization and digging up a 
mortgage or two showing that a —— 
or a Rockefeller, or their successors, 
just made a loan on the !ast piece of prop- 
erty in the world left unencumbered. 
Who knows?” 


TEN RULES FOR MAKING 
INVESTMENTS 


The final article of two on the above 
subject is contributed by Lawrence Cham- 
berlain to Investments for March. He 
regards as an ideal investment one that 
measures up to qualities which he names, 
as follows: (1) security for principal; (2) 
a fixed or definite income; (3) a fair return; 
(4) salable without difficulty; (5) ac- 
ceptable as collateral; (6) free from direct 
tax; (7) requires almost no care; (8) ma- 
tures after a satisfactory lapse of time; 
(9) in convenient units of denomination, 
and (10) as good chance of appreciating as 
of depreciating, as their qualities become 
more generally recognized. 

Any man whose investments conform 
to these ten rules, he says, “‘ is to be felici- 
tated, for he has had better luck (or, more 
likely, has used better judgment) than most 
of us who have saved a dollar and are try- 
ing to keep it from rolling away.’’ On the 
subject of distribution he says that stocks 
and bonds provide the greatest variety of 
denominations, and hence by distribution 
permit the highest degree of safety. He 
knows a man who is saving perhaps $10,000 
a year, but who will buy only ‘“‘one share 
of stock in any one corporation.’’ The 
result is that he has “a motley collection 
of securities and while every now and then 
one of them takes sick and dies,’’ he “‘ sleeps 
soundly nights, for he can afford to.” Of 
this principle of distribution Mr. Cham- 
berlain says further: 


“The chief principle which underlies 
a successful investment plan is_ scien- 
tific distribution of risk. That principle 
is definite and simple, applies to invest- 
ments big and little,’and assures the maxi- 
mum of safety with the highest re- 
turn. 

“Are you a savings-bank depositor or 
the holder of a life-insurance policy? 
Then you are already following the prin- 
ciple by proxy. The savings-bank, which 
pays you 31% or 4 per cent. on deposits, 
lends your money on first mortgage secur- 
ity at 4% to 6 per cent. The bank follows 
the plan of scattering its investments and 
it makes money. The insurance company, 
restricted by law in much the same way, 
makes its money through a similar plan of 
distributing its investment risks. 

‘The late Marshall Field once said that 
if he could. be right fifty-one per cent. of 
the time he was satisfied. He was talking 
of investments, and the Field estate at 
the time of his death totaled some $43,000,- 
000. Shrewd as Russell Sage was, his 
executors found many worthless stocks in 
his vaults, altho they found plenty of 
others that were not worthless. 

“The Sages and the Fields-long ago 
adopted the plan of the insurance com- 
panies and the banks. The one point in 
it that should be dinned into our ears 
thoroughly is that wide distribution is both 
wise and necessary. 

“No matter how small the sum, it 
should not all be invested in any one 
thing. No singie venture, of whatever 
nature, can be relied upon to remain con- 
stant and uncha Securities are live 
things, because the enterprises they rep- 
resent are alive.” 





743 
SPECIAL LIST of BONDS 
YIELDING ABOUT 6% 


An opportunity for holders of good 
4% and 5% bonds of early maturity 
to replace their investments in sound 
securities of higher yield. 





The following indicates the character 
of these offerings: 


1. First lien 67% 
Utility Property. 
Tax Exempt in New. York State. 

2. First Mortgage 6% Bond on Gas 
Property. 


Gross earnings increased over 2 36 % 


from 1909 to 1912. 


3. First and Refunding Mortgage 6% 
Public Utility Bond. 
Net earnings over 212 times in- 
terest requirements. 


While we deal in all good bonds, 
there are frequently opportunities for 
the investor to purchase through us se- 
curities concerning which we have an 
intimate personal knowledge. These 
bonds generally offer a higher yield. 
An exceptional investment opportunity 
is afforded in these 6% bonds, all of 
which have been approved by us after 
thorough examination of the properties. 


Bond on Public 


Copy of this list forwarded, postage 
prepaid, upon request for Circular D- | 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
La Salle and Adams Sts. 424 California St. 
London Geneva 
Morton Otis, Agent Switzerland 

















Knowledge 
Not Impressions 


should determine the selection of your 
investments. 


The services of our statistical depart- 
ment in making analyses of investment 
values are at the disposal of investors 
who wish information about the securi- 
ties they hold or contemplate buying. 


Inquiry Invited 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Rookery 14 Wall St. 111 Devonshire St. 
‘Chicago New York. Boston 
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“The Impregnable 


Security of New 


York Real Estate’’ 


MAGAZINE WRITER 

recently used this phrase in 
describing New Y ork City realty 
as security for investments. It 
tells the story of nearly 300 
years of amazing increases in the |} 
value of real estate in the nation’s |} 
metropolis. Some of the greatest |f 
fortunes in the world have been 
built on New York real estate, 
and it continues to create millions 
of new wealth every year. 
Its position is literally impregnable. 
The American Real Estate 
Company was founded in 1888 
by a group of men who had 
studied the history of New York 
real estate and realized its possi- 
bilities. For 25 years the Com- 
pany has issued and offered di- 
rect to the public its 6% Gold 
Bonds with New York real es- 
tate as their underlying security. 
A-R-E 6's have paid 6% and matured 
at par without loss or delay, returning 


to investors more than $1 1,000,000 in 
principal and interest. 


They may be purchased in these two 
convenient forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 

In denominations of $100, $500, $1000 
and upward, paying interest semi- 
annually and maturing in 10 years. 

6% Accumulative Bonds 
By instalments of $25 and upward, 
earning 6% compound interest and 
maturing $1000 or more in cash in 
10, 15 or 20 years. 


Complete descriptive matter, includ- 
ing map of New York City showing 
the location of our properties, will be 
sent on request. 


American Peal Estate Gompany 


Founded 1888 = Assets, $27,202,824.19 
Capital and Surplus, $2,188,805.50 


, 527 Fifth Ave., Room 504, New York £ | 











O/ Per Annum with 
6 Participation in 
oO Excess Earnings 
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BLUE-SKY LAWS FOR MANY STATES 


What are known as “Blue Sky bills” 
have been introduced during the past win- 
ter in the legislatures of about thirty States. 
In the main, they were modeled carefully 
after the pioneer Blue Sky Law of Kansas, 
which is now about a year old; its opera- 
tions in keeping undesirable securities out 
of the State have been notable. These 
bills have aroused much interest in the 
Investment Bankers’ Association, which 
aims to protect legitimate bond selling. 
Such sales it is claimed, will be greatly 
hindered by the passage of the new bills as 
introduced in most of these States. In 
Kansas the Blue Sky Law has encoun- 
tered very little opposition from invest- 
ment bankers for the reason that bond- 
buying in Kansas is small in volume. 
Some details in the Kansas law, however, 
have been found objectionable even by 
its friends, and amendments to it have 
been seriously proposed. One amendment 
has already been secured. Under its pro- 
visions brokers handling legitimate se- 
curities will be exempt from the operation 
of the law, but ‘‘fake mining and oil stocks 
will be shut out, unless sold by mail.” The 
Wall Street Journal says of opposition to 
laws now before other States: 


‘The provision, appearing in most of the 
bills, which is probably most onerous to 
the investment bankers is that which opens 
all their books and accounts not only to 
the supervising State official but also to any 
one who buys securities from them. They 
claim that any such provision imposes upon 
them obligations outrageous, because all 
out of proportion to any possible good they 
can accomplish. The investment banker’s 
personal financial condition is of little im- 
portance except only so far as it indicates 
responsibility. And the more successful 
the financial crook the better showing his 
account books will make.” 


WHEN RAILROAD BONDS FALL DUE 


It is often remarked as singular that rail- 
roads seldom, or never, pay off their bonds 
in cash when they fall due. Instead of 
doing that, they issue other bonds to take 
the place of those matured and they are 
continually issuing more bonds than they 
actually retire. What will the end of this 
be? is often asked. A writer in The Wall 
Street Journal remarks in reply to inquiries 
| that ‘‘when the railroads stop issuing more 
bonds than they retire the maximum de- 
velopment of this country will have been 
reached, and we shall be standing still or 
going backward.” Until that time, rail- 
roads ought to continue to earn returns 
on new money invested through new bonds 
and have besides a growing margin for the 
stockholders. 

In any discussion of this matter of pay- 
ing off a bonded debt it is to be remem- 
bered that the bonds do not all mature at 
the same time, but are distributed over 
long periods, some of them maturing at the 
end of periods greater than the lifetime of 
one individual. Some existing bonds do 
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money for travel 


These cheques are making money 
matters easy and safe for American 
tourists in all parts of the civilized 
world, 


“A.B.A.” Cheques 


are safe to carry because your signa- 
ture is required to make them good 
and they may be replaced if lost or 
stolen. 


You can use them like the foreign money 
of any country for traveling expenses and 
purchases. Hotel people, the best shops, 
and others dealing with tourists, know 
they are as good as actual money and are 
glad to accept them in payment of bills. 


50,000 banks throughout the world have 
agreed to cash them without a personal 
introduction — your signature identifies you. 
The mostconvenient,SAF. way tocar- 


ry ‘travel money” is in “A.B.A.” Cheques. 


Get them at your Bank 


It your bank ts not yet supplied with them write 
tov intormation as to where they can be obtained 
in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST CO., New York City 








SHOULD 


I BUY?” 


This question is in the 
mind of every investor. 


Let us help you decide. 
Take your pencil and mark on the 











not mature until the year 2000. 
average were distributed over a period ex- 
tending to that year it is estimated that 
the $10,000,000,000 now outstanding in 
bonded indebtedness would require about 
$117,000,000 each year to make the total 
payments. The fact is, however, that 
more railroad bonds mature in about 1950 
than at any other time, one of the highest 
years in that period showing approximately 
$400,000,000 of maturing railroad bonds. 

In order to show the absence of any dif- 


REAL ESTATE TITLE BONDS 


Secured by highly improved property 
in retail business district of Seattle. 
Denominations of $100 to $1000. 
Write "a latest circular, No. 12D 
describing this attractive offering. 
AMERICAN CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 
312-16 Leary Bldg. 
Washington 


the past ten years. 
e most favorable 


were just right to give you the lowest price and the 
highest eet Now instead of looking backward and 
seeing what you cognt te have done, why not look ahead 
he Babson Composite Plotindicates 
when 1 diti are ripe for buy 

stocks and bonds. Before you make your next invest 
ment, write for a copy of a valuable booklet, explaining 
when to buy, which will be sent gratis to any person 
interested in the work of the Babson Organization. 


Address Dept. G-3 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Class in the U.S. 


andactually doit? 





Seattle, 
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ficulty in refunding bonds when they fall 
due, The Journal cites the fact that during 
the first six months of the present year 
about $250,000,000 in railroad bonds will 
have matured, but the roads find no great 
difficulty in taking care of them, “‘even tho 
investment conditions have changed to such 
an extent that.they have to pay at least 
one per cent. more for new ‘money than 
they paid for money fifteen years ago.” 
Atthe present time, the annual amount of 
railroad-finaneing is about $700,000,000. 
Of that sum only about one-half goes for 
refunding. The writer adds: 


“Tf by 1950, for sake of argument, the 
country has reached its maximum develop- 
mept, then no financing will have to be 
done for new lines and the financing 
machinery, whieh now has to _ handle 
$700,000,000 securities a year, will have to 
sell on!y about $400,000,000 for refunding 
the securities that are not paid off. 

“As to the ultimate ‘show down,’ there 
seems no need that such an end shall ever 
come. As long as the country has any 
needs, one of them will be for railroads; 
and as jong as some people have surplus 
funds they will seek investment in railroad 
and other securities. Railroad bonds there- 
fore fill 2 constant economic want. When 
railroads are no longer needed, there may 
also be no demand: for return on surplus 
funds, and it will presumably make no 
difference whether railroad bonds burn up 
with the other things or not. 

“Further changes in investment con- 
ditions will govern somewhat the amount 
of railroad-financing and the matter of 
increasing interest burden. In bonds now 
outstanding the rate of return when they 
were issued has gone from 7 per cent. down 
to 3 per cent., and is now up to 41% per 
cent. The time may come again when the 
roads can refund all their present debts 
ona 3 per cent. basis. That would lower 
fixt charges. But whatever turn interest 
rates take, the roads, which have generally 
put much money out of earnings besides 
that borrowed from investors into their 
properties, should have no trouble in re- 
funding most of their bonded debt, and as 
going concerns continue to more than earn 
their interest charges.” 


EDWARD H. HARRIMAN’S ESTATE 


The inventory of the estate of Edward 
H. Harriman, who died September 9, 1909, 
was made public during the second week 
in March. It showed a total at the 
time of his death of $70,000,000. These 
figures would now be somewhat less, inas- 
much as prices are considerably lower. 
Probably a decline of $11,000,000 has 
taken place, but this is believed to be tem- 
porary. A study of Mr. Harriman’s in- 
vestments has been made by a writer in 
The Wall Street Journal, who finds that 
they “throw light on the character of the 
man.” They show purpose and ambi- 
tion, rather than the seeking of a safe in- 
vestment for funds. The absence of high- 
grade bonds, for one thing, proves that. 
In general, he made investments in prop- 
erties where he wished to acquire power in 
their management. It was by means of 
these investments that he became in the 
railroad world for several years probably 
the most powerful personality. Following 
are comments made in the same newspaper 
on the various properties in which he had 
Mvestments and their amounts: 


“Tt was to be expected that his holdings 
of Union Pacifie stock would be the larg- 
est. They amounted to $10,690,000 par 
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Coming 


Book Number 
Humorous Number 
Suffrage Number 


The Awful Number is just 
out—On Sale Everywhere 





Send a two-cent stamp 
for a copy of the 
Miniature Lire. 
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find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
$1.13, _ Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 
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Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip- 


tion renewed at this rate. This order must 
Pa a us direct; not through an agent or 
er 








LIFE, 62 West 31, New York 5 
One Year $5.00 (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 














( Anyone Who Uses Figures Needs It ) 


For General Office or Personal Desk. Gold ( 

Over 60,000 in Use. Mostly sold $10 jolden. Mei 
through Recommendation. Buy J Adding Machine 
from your Stationer or order di- ' a 
reet. Priceincludeshandsome Moroc- 
co case. Every machine guaranteed. 
Money refunded if not satisfactor: 
after 10 days’ trial. Agents Wa: 5 


G. Gancher 4.4, M. Co. N. Y. 


Ref.: Century Bk.,N.Y..Jefferson Br. 
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We Will Place the Reeves Suction 
Sweeper in Your Home on Thirty 
Days’ Free Trial. 


We make this offer hecause we know you will be 
more than pleased with it. Easily operated by one 
person. Send $5, and we will ship the Sweeper, 
charges paid. If not satisfactory, return in 80 days 
and get your money back. m’t confuse the 
Reeves with cheap hand cleaners. It’s entirely 
—— Send for circular. General agents 
wanted. 









The ReevesVacuum Cleaner Co. 
49 Broad Street, Milford, Conn. 

















A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 

m ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 

by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 

All in one volume, trated. .00, 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 

















Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Silver Gt 


New Mexico 






here any season 
to cure Tuberculosis! 


A tuberculous patient should realize how vital 
it is to get away at once to the most favor- 
able climate, regardless of what the season 
at home may be. 


To delay going until next winter because spring will 
soon be here will greatly decrease your chances of a 
cure and zucrease the cost and time needed to effect it. 
Warm weather alone does not stop the inroads of 
tuberculosis. Extremes of heat are really worse for a 
patient than extremes of cold. 


The wonderful curative climate here at Silver 
City is as effective in summer as in winter 


—because the same conditicns here which help during 
winter are here during the summer, t.e.: pure, rare, 
dry air, curative sunshine and high altitude. Yet, solely 
from the standpoint of comfort, the summer here is 
pleasant, Owing to high altitude and dryness, the days 
are never oppressive and nights always call for cover. 
So ideal is this climate, all-year-round, for the treat- 
mut of tuberculosis that the 

U. S. Government after exhaustive investi- 

gation of all the great health sections, chose 

this locality for its $1,500,000 Sanitarium. 
The altitude here (over a mile up) had much to do 
with this choice, for it is now recognized that altitude 
increases vitality by adding to the white corpuscles and 
by bringing the blood pressure of a tuberculous patient 
to that of a person in fud/ health. ‘ 
The environment here is beautiful—no arid desert; the 
ground is covered with herbage and is wooded near 
town and heavily wooded back towards the mountains. 
Beautiful scenery; good roads. Silver City is a mod- 
ern town of 4,000, with well-stocked stores and every 
convenience of telephones, electric lights, good water, 
etc. — reached via Santa Fe or Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific. 


The cost of delay 


in embracing every favorable factor is not only reckoned 
in time and money but in lessened chances of recovery. 
Plan your affairs now so that you can come here this 
spring or summer and receive the benefits of this won- 
derful climate and the splendidly equipped sanitariums 
here. Write us today for full facts. 

DOCTORS! The all-year-round climatic excellence of 
Silver City will surely interest you. Allowus to send 
you some detailed technical data, prepared by member 
of your own profession. Please address 


Sec’y, 302 Chamber of Commerce, Silver City, N.M. 





The most costly furniture in a library can 
never compensate for the adsence of a Standard 











Dictionary. 
{Doz.Bran Cookies FREE 





SWANS DOWN 
WHEAT BRAN 


pene the body or- 
gans. Used in many homes as a 
fictural lanstios-Fine = Breed Cook- 
jes and Muffins. rite for Cir- 
cular of Recipes and Eleven Uses. = 


iglehcart Bros. (Est. 1856) 

Dept. Evansville, Indiana 

Also Makers of the World Famous 
Swaus Down Cake Flour. 
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valua, about equally divided between pre- 
ferred and common, out of the road’s total 
stock capitalization of $315,000,000. He 
had only 1,000 shares of Southern Pacific 
stock, that company being securely con- 
trolled through the Oregon Short Line, 
and not requiring any large stockholding 
on his part. Likewise in the somewhat 
similar case of the Illinois Central he owned 
personally only 473 shares. 

‘‘Next to these holdings in ‘Harriman 
Roads’ his largest railroad interest was in 
Erie, where he owned $4,740,000 par value 
of common and $8,849,000 three-year 6 
per cent. collateral trust notes. This latter, 
which was by far his largest investment in 
any fixt interest bearing security, was the 
result of his historic support of the Erie 
early in 1908 following the panic. Besides 
the Erie, he held good-sized blocks of stock 
in the Delaware & Hudson, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and New York Central, which made 
him director in those companies. Holdings 
of $1,000,000 St. Paul preferred and $200,- 
000 Reading common may have been pur- 
chased more as investments. Large hold- 
ings of Brooklyn Rapid Transit, in which 
he was a director, and of Interborough- 
Metropolitan stock were likely taken on 
speculation. 

‘*Bank stocks and that in the Equitable 
Life, all having an appraised market value 
of around $8,000,000, gave him a sound 
bulwark of investment security. Invest- 
ment in express stocks, which are now far 
from as valuable as at his death, were 
$2,156,000 in Wells, Fargo & Co. and $2,- 
202,800 in United States Express. Other 
large investments were in Burlington’s 
Illinois division 4 per cent. bonds, Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie notes and receiver’s cer- 
tificates, Chicago & Alton bonds, and In- 
terborough-Metropolitan collateral trust 
4l%s. These show many degrees of invest- 
ment value, down nearly to speculation. 

“Pure speculation is found in $2,816,280 
par value of Golden Reward Consolidated 
Gold Mining & Milling Co., given as worth 
10 per cent. of its face value; $2,000,000 of 
Greene-Cananea Copper, worth $900,000, 
which he is reported to have purchased at 
well above that figure after an inspection 
of*the mines. Chicago Subway stock of a 
par value of $6,711,250, worth $1,107,356, 
also looks like a fall that might have hurt 
a smaller man. But, as a whole, the list 
shows as few securities of no value as any 
man worth $70,000,000, whose business is 


to leave. It shows that he generously sup- 
ported things of local and personal interest 
to him, and thereby was often led into un- 
profitable investments.” 


DELAY IN THE DISSOLUTION 
U.P. & S. P. 


On March 15 it became known that the 
officers of the Union Pacific Railway would 
have to devise a new plan for the dissolu- 
tion of that road and the.Southern Pacific 
in accordance with the Supreme Court 


OF 


fornia had objected to some of the terms 
which had been agreed upon by the Union 
Pacific officials and Attorney-General 
Wickersham. The result, was that the 
rights to purchase the Southern Pacific 
stock issued to stockholders of that road 
and Union Pacific were recalled and the 
syndicate formed to undertake the sale of 
the Southern Pacific stock ($126,650,000) 
was dissolved by limitation. 

The chief difficulty encountered, if not 
the only one, pertains to the ownership of 
the Central Pacific road, the line by which 
the Union Pacific proceeds from Ogden to 
San Francisco. The former plan was to 
purchase this road. Whether or not this 





plan will finally be carried ou+, or whether 
the Union Pacific will merely lease the 


not that of simply investing funds, is likely 


decision. The Railroad Commission of Cali-: 



































Yellowstone 
Park Plan to visit 


America’s only 
Geyserland during season 

June 15 to September 15. 
@See Geysers, Cataracts, 
Snow-capped 
ks, Mirror Lakes, Crystal 
Streams. See Beasts, Birds 
and Gamey Fish. Takealong 
your rod and reel and enjoy 
great sport with the Yellow- 

stone Trout. Go via 

Northern Pacific Ry 
only line to Gardiner Gate- 
way (shown below) erected 
by Uncle Sam to designate 
the Park as a national pre- 
serve for all the people. 
Write for illustrated booklets 
about the Park and the trips 
to the North Pacific Coast 

over the Scenic Highway. 

Address 
A. M. CLELAND 
al Passenger Agen’ 
St. Paul 





















































































































































































































Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street. New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet. Free. 


ORIGINAL 
“BULLET PROOF” 
WEBBING 


for strengthening tiresand 
preventing punctures and 
blow outs—first sold in 
1908 has doubled its sales 
each year. Simpler, cheap- 
er, entirely different and 
better than liners, fillers. 
etc. ‘BULLET PROOF’ 
is a wide, tough, flexible 
webbing, made of genuine 
Sea Island Cotton, simply 
slipped between the inner 
tube and casing. Armor 
the tube and takes the 
strain off casing —‘‘just as 
if the inner tube was that 
much thicker,”’ Note te 
duced prices per tite 
(delivered). 








1. Shows webbing tak- 
ing nail. 


2. Turning nail. 


28x3 or 334 $1.80 394x334 $2.25 
90x334 - - 1.95 34x4 > 2.60 
gOx4- - - 2.15 x434 2.85 
32x334 - - 2.15 30x4 - 2.65 
32x4- - = 2.50 396x414 

32x44 - = 2.70 or5 2.90 


Order a set today—you cannot do better. Booklet 
on request. 


WABAN WEBBING CO. 
207 Essex Street 














Booklet 


March 29, 1918 









































Central Pacific instead of buying it, re- 
mains to be decided. It is believed by 
many persons that both Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific systems will be left in- 
tact, the only important point to be 
arranged in the new plan being how to dis- 
pose of the $126,650,000 of Southern 
Pacific stock owned by the Union Pacific. 
The California Commission is expected 
rigidly to oppose any plan which would 
call for breaking up the Southern Pacific 
systeni, of which the Central Pacific is a 
part. Just how long it will take to com- 
plete 2 new plan no one definitely knows, 
but it is expected that one will be ready 
by the first week of April. 


WHA’? IT COST TO LIVE IN IMPERIAL 
ROME 


An attempt made by the Emperor Dio- 
eletian in the year 301 a.p. to restrain ad- 
vances in the prices of commodities led 
at the time to the preparation of a record 
of prives that is still extant. Little was 
known in Diocletian’s day of the laws of 
suppl; and demand. He thought it pos- 
sible 1» adjust prices to purchasing power. 
The result of his attempt was naturally a 
failure 

In ine extant records of this famous and 
ill-star::d economic experiment appears a 
statemont as to the value in Roman money 
of a pound of gold. From this it has be- 
come ;ossible to reduce the prices of com- 
moditics then current in Rome to American 
terms, and Prof. Frank S. Abbott, of 
Princeton, in a book recently issued under 
the title ‘‘The Common People of Ancient 
Rome,’ has done so. Following are 
articles of food with the prices at which 
they were sold in Rome in the year 301 a.p.: 


(Unit of measure, the bushel) 


5 

5 
a 5 
BPPMMOATO 55... cpteg yeu tas CE cease $1.12 

(Unit of measure, the quart) 
On Aitat qualitye. 5668s ke be bck oc eos .3 
Oil, second quality.............. .. 18.0 
MABORAD 5. oases So 3 
Salt, bushel 5 
eney, DESL. es cae hoe Sooke 3 
Honey, second quality............... 15. 
Pes. unless otherwise stated, pound avoirdupois) 
AS ORS Si aa NE .3 cents 

BI... 2:0 RRO Un 49 * 





“ 





~ 


> SD pt at be tt fk 9 Ft tk at Pt rt a AT OD OO HP ST SD CO NINOS OO WO I 
CONN ROO NN NNN Nt rs WOOD DOO 


Fish, second quality.............212! 
ar fish, bent quality 1 Foe 
sh, second qualit: 
Salt fish... .. " opts az! dy 6 aldose elaine 
Oysters (by the hundred)............ 4 
Dry cheese 
Sardines.........., 
Artichokes, large (5). 
ttuce, best (5)........... 
Cabbages, best CO) es cares 
abbages, small (10) 
Turnips, large (10)... 022222222 25202 
Watercress, per bunch of 20 





ucumbers, small (2 
Garden asparagus, per bunch (25) 
ild asparagus LER RAT clade en Sa 
Shelled green beans, quart 
Meee (4). ccewen ane ve yee tees soi 
Snails, large (20) 
Apples, best (10). . ‘ 
Teles. small (40).......... 
i S, best (25) cay: vas se tree eiecs 
© grapes (2.8 pounds)....... rare 
heep's milk, oa ae ‘ sate er enRen 
ese, fresh, quart.............00005 


(Continued on page 749) 
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Lhe BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


COME TO BATTLE CREEK 
ONE week of enjoyable health-building at the Battle Creek 


Sanitarium is worth many weeks of formal amusement at the 
seashore or fashionable resort. To the jaded business man, to 
the woman grown weary of social demands, to all who seek 
refreshing rest and diversion, the Sanitarium affords an 
ideal resting spot. 


Here everything is scientifically planned for rest, recreation and health im- 
provement—you eat, sleep and live daily for health in a wholesome, health- 
winning environment. Beautiful expanses of shaded lawn, picturesque lake 
views and the delightful climate for which Michigan is noted—all combine 
to make Battle Creek the favorite spring and summer resort. 






















TENNIS 
4 COURT 









The outdoor life, swimming, golf, tennis, volley -ball, riding, driving, 
motoring, sailing, tramping—these and many other pleasant outdoor rec- 
reations are encouraged by the most abundant facilities and favorable 
conditions. 















In addition to these many unique advantages, guests have always at 
hand the special medical advice and service for which this institution is 
famous throughout the world. There is nowhere to be found a more 
complete and extensive equipment of means for diagnosis and treatment. 
All the most recent scientific forms of hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, 
mechanotherapy, diathermy, radium, medical gymnastics, electrical 
exercises, the antitoxic dietary and all other effective curative measures 
are applied by over three hundred specially trained 
physicians and nurses. 


GOLF 
COURSE 


If you are planning a sojourn or vacation, get 
the facts about a real “‘rest"’ vacation at 
Battle Creek. | Get back to nature 


for a while. 


Send For These Free 
Booklets 


A copy of the Sanitarium 
Illustrated Prospectus, 
Sot copies of Batle Creck 
copies le 
itanum Menus will be 
mailed on receipt of coupon. 
Tear off and mail it today. 
















































BOATING 
PARTY 
















Box 134C 
The Sanitarium 

, Mich, 
Send me the Sanitarium 
Illustrated Prospectus, the 
Summer Vacation Booklet 
and copies of Menus FREE. 

















Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 


; City and County Map- 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


E of LOS ANGELES. 








LOS ANGELES lies midway between 
mountains and sea. Finest electric inter- 
~.-\\ urban system in the world links the city 
” with beautiful mountain and ocean resorts 
Apes the year’round. This map shows ex- 

actly how LOS ANGELES is situated—gives com- 
lete streetand railroadindexandotherinformation. 
request will bring it FREE—write to Dept. 18. 
CHAMBEROF COMMERCE, LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


FLORIDA HOMESEEKERS 
AND INVESTORS 2 


can secure valuable information on Florida crops, climate, 
soil, schools, etc. any business openings and some low- 
priced land in this vicinity. Address 
J. T. HENNESSEY, Sec. Chamber of Commerce 
Lake Worth, Palm Beach County, Florida 





The Berkshire Hills 
SANATORIUM 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
With an early diagnosis and prompt treatment all accessible 
cancerous growths are curable. When writing for informa- 
tion describe case in which you are interested. Address 

WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D. 
(Formerly Drs. W. E. Brown & Son) 
North Adams, Mass. 

Established thirty-five years. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 








2 LAST 
WINTER 


CRUISES 
to the 


WEST INDIES 


and the 
PANAMA CANAL 


Apr 10, 16 [—— up 
Apr. 30.16 “ — 


By S.S.VICPORIA np 
and MOLTKE 


Weekly ‘1 ours 
to JAMAICA and the 
PANAMA CANAL 


CUBA, owihy COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, 


by “PRINZ and other 
steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 


SUMMER CRUISES 
To the LAND OF THE MID- 
NIGHT SUN 
SCOTLAND ORKNEY & FAROE 
— LANDS, ICELAND, SPITZ- 
BERGEN, NORTH CAPE, 
NORWAY 
: be] et rane Sarinn dene 
Viordit A UISE. S es BIS- 
AkKCK & 8.8. METEOR 


Write for fall information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. Chicago 
San Francisco 
St Louis 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS! 


Comfort and Convenience Without a Crowd 
EUROPE 


Italy, Switzerland, France, England, in- 
cluding fifteen days automobil- 
ing, April 12, Spain and Portugal, April 
Seventeen other tours to Mediter- 
ranean, British Isles, North Cape, Rus- 
sia, and General European Tours 
A NEW IDEA IN TRAVEL 
Italy, Bavaria, pee England, with 
lectures by Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Solomon Reinach, Signors Biagi and 
Villariand others. Europe interpreted by 
some of its master minds. All travel —— 
class and one best hotels —_ 
AUTOMOBILE TOU 
Tours to Europe Binding t from ten days 
to five weeks automobiling in England, 
France, Switzerland, Tyrol, Dolomites, 
and Black Forest. June 1i, 12, 19, July 
1 and later, 
AROUND the WORLD, Year’s Tour, Ay 1, 
Other Tours, Sept., Oct., Nov. ec. 
Which booklet may we Port ‘you 
Raymond & Whitcomb © o. 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Chica; 


une 








EUROPE 


At Moderate Cost 
Attractive trips to Italy, Switzerland, 
France, the Rhine, Holland, Belgium 
and the British Isles. Efficient manage- 
ment. . Small parties. 
Pension Tours 
For the summer vacation. 
$275.00 upwards. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymonp & Wuirtcoms Co., Agents 
Boston N.Y. Phila. Chicago San Fran. 








EUROPEAN 
MOTOR TOSS 


WE HAVE FOR HIRE the 
best Open and Closed 
Automobiles for British 
and Continental Motoring 
at the most reasona 
inclusive tariff in Europe. 

ross and Colonial visi- 

o Europe have toured 
234, 600 ee (including 








57.000 on the Continent) 
in Cars hired from us. 
The_fifth annual edition of 
“Through Europe in an 
Auto,” fully describes our 
services. Free on request. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 
26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 


Write to us about everythin 
todo with Motoring in — 


DUNNING TOURS 
(the Best in Travel) 


Around the World 
estward, September 20. 
Eastward, November 15. 
Mediterranean April 12, june 3, 7, 28 
Norther Route May 7, June 24 
North Cape—Russia June 24. 
BEACON “> had 
Holy Land Ae 23, Jul: 
Italy—England A 25 May 1, Jun 28, Jul 2. 
Northern Route June 11, 14, 28, July 2, 5. 
Norway June 25. 
Book Lovers’ June 28. Art Lovers’ June 21. 
Independent Tours for families and private 
parties. Motor Tours. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Building, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TRIPS 


to et, Dalmatia, Tyrol. Switzer- 
land, France and England 


The Misses Phillips, 'yew'youx’ 
? 


NEW YORK 
‘DELIGHTFUL TOURS IN EUROPE 
» for une, July. Seng parties under cul- 
dership. b Season, MISS 
PANTLIND and SIGNORT RTORA of 
Rome. 612 Euclid, Teale 


1895-THE BOYD TOURS-1913 


30Clarendon P1., Bloomfield, N.J. 
SPAIN, ITALY, NORWAY, RUSSIA 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 














Att aBOurT TRAVEL & TOURS (~~ 

-(MORMWwAY. 

SCANDINAVIAN pene Ca) 
Sane Tee eens 


AY G' 
= oe professor. June 


EUROP August. Moderate Cost. 





Select Party. Leadership 








Motor Fours 


LUXURIOUS CARS FOR HIRE 
For any Period, for Touring in 
GREAT BRITAIN 
INCLUSIVE RATES: No Vexatious Extras. 

Routes compiled (free to Patrons) for any 

Tours in Great Britain. 
If You are Planning to Visit Europe 
write for our book of Motor Car Tours in Great 
Britain. It will explain how you can hirea 
Luxuriously Appointed Automobile—two, four 
or six-seater—for any period or distance, all 
expenses included. Our chauffeurs are picked 
men — a distinctive characteristic of the 
FRASER, McLEAN organization. 

ts for U. S. America: 

RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. 
New York, Suna Chicago, etc. 


FRASER, McLEAN 4°%92e=: 


14 & 15 Cockspur 8t., London, 8.W., Eng. 











Nothing half so enjoyableasa 
holiday in the Land of Lakes and 
Mes. Se — for illustrated “Tray- 
eler’s Guide in Swi ”’ with two 
maps. Fu ull particulars of rail- 
roads, hotels, Pointsofi interest, etc. 
Postpaid roc. lormation 

Bureau of Switzerland, 
241 Fifthave.,New York City 


LONDON HOTELS 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
KINGSLEY HOTEL 
First-class and well appointed modern Tem- 
ae Hotel. Bedroom, Attendance and 
3reakfast from R vw 32, with Table d’Hote 
Dinner from $2.04. Booklet from Digest Travel 
Bureau. Cables; “Buokeralt, Westeent, London.” 














Great Western Railway of England 


The “ Holiday Line” through the BEST 
OF ENGLAND. On your way to London 
aey Liverpool, Plymouth, Fishguard or 
Bristol visit Historic Devonshire, Cornwall 
or Wales, Shakespeare’s country, via Chester, 
Warwick, Leamington, Stratiord-on-Avon, 
Oxford, Windsor, etc. 

Illustrated booklet of tours. and 

useful Mag of Great Britain—FREE. 
T. Kateley, Gen. Agt.,501 5th Ave., NewYork 





R. H. Lea, 35 Adalaide St. E., ‘Toronto, Can. 


BRIGHTON, PRINCES HOTEL 
Grand Avenue, Hove. Tel. *'2484. Hove.”’ 
First class, exclusive, private suites, (self 
contained). Booklet from Literary 
cere Bureau. — Teenie, Cc ot Bath: 
ing, Aviation ly, Manager, 

HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 





London—Grosvenor House Hotel 
17a Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 


in the healthiest part of London. Excellent 
cuisine. most comfortable hotel. En 





Pension terms, 2 guineas ($10.50) weekly. 





COLLEGIAN TOURS, EASTON, PA. 


CLARK TOURS 473224,the Worl 


. $1850—$2800 
Leadership and agreeable companionship 
make for the atest satisfaction. Kast- 
bound Land westbound tours in the fall. 
PRAN CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 


Sa ELTA TOURS 
Parties sailing in June and July 
Europe and British Isles 


FRANK R. SELLECK 
315 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 


EAGER TOURS 


Small, select parties, hi hsrete sravel 

inclusive pee. GYPT and PALESTIN E 

fay, June and 

cean Sail- 

ings,” booklet for independent travelers with 
rates and sailings all li 

he KagerTours(o,,308 N.charlesSt,,Baltimore,Ma 


EUROPE &c Greece vot ae Naples fe. Gis row, 


Leisurely, TN ag Trained eaders. Small 
alee inclusive price. Organizers want 
Prof. & Mrs. Libby, Spartanburg, S. Cc. 


Going 


Abroad? 


Here are four thoroughly |t 
enjoyable, profitable books. 

















In London Town 
By F. Berkeley Smith. Smith knows how 
“to introduce you to “all the men of the 
town,” whether they are at home, in a hovel 
or a palace, noonday or midnight. Brim- 
Pe cot news, illustrations, laughs. Cloth, 


How Paris Amuses Itself 
By F. Berkeley Smith. A jolly good be 
on the gayest parts of life in Paris. 
captivating pictures by the author and i 
eral note rench artists. Fully illus- 
ted. Cloth, $1.50. 


Parisians Out-of-Doors 
By F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book 
of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the 
ople in and around Paris. Numerous 

illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Real Latin Quarter of Paris 


Racy sketches of life and characters in the 
famous eae of Paris. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. h 100 drawings and camera 
snapshots - the author, two caricatures 
by Sancha, and water-color ——— 
Hee Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street New York 





° HOLLAND 


“THE PICTURESQUE | 


The Centenary of the R ration of 
neg s incouananece will be celeb 
ed this V samcal t 
ee oe | y interesting exhib. # 


FESTIVITIES IN 30 TOWNS) 


including the inauguration of the 
Palace at The Hague. Peace 
The quickest route from E Gland |] 
to Holland is via Flushing, P thel 
new steamers. de luxe, the largest 
e Ci 





For inaslidets, Hanae time-tables and all infor. I] 
mation apply to American Agency, 
Netherland State Rai! ways and 
Flushing Route, 334 Fifth Ave, 
New York. 








Personally Conducted Parties in 
une and July to the 
CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLE 
NORWAY,SWEDEN & DE NMARK 
SEND FOR ITINERAR'FS. 
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uropean SALES ON a. ste Tm 
ewe York or Bacon. Weic lore 
Sormation pertain 
EORGE E. Manors RS 
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248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St, N.Y, 











K Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Checks 
Available weer ye 
Your own banker can supply thea 


& Write us for booklet, ‘Dollars and 
K Cents in Foreign Lands.” 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE’ 
Dept. 8, 15 William Street, New Yor 





eUROPS 


s. $ 
314 Main St., 


LE 
ORSAY au 





Russia, Norway, Sweden, North Cape, Det 
mark, iy tel Austria, Holent 


France, 
ing June a id First-class transportation, 
Send for bookit. 


Superior Hotels. Fifth Season. 
Dr. WEBBER-THOMPSON, Fernandina, Floriés 


KUGLER’S pons at 
TOURS (18th YEAR) 
Continental Europe, Scandinavia, British ie 
Small partie sapevion accommodation: 
delightfulfeatures. Special Tours arr on 
KUGLER TOURS - 5 E. 4th Ave., Clackemath Oi 
Mediterranean 


$370 “scsece EURO 


Other popular Tours. University men, lead 
The Shelton Tours, 22 OldSouth Bidg., 


Parties sailing 
every month 
Europ January to Ju- Orie 
ly. Kd — 

the” lowest prices in go World, 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, lam 
EUROPE AND ORIE 

32nd Season—Limited Partie 


Exceptional Advantages 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALIS.5. 


GOLDEN RULE TO 
26th Year. Ideal Trips. 
Sailings June and July to Naples and? 
North. E. W. Van Dusen, 542 W. 124 St., Mild 























° ° ient 
Europevia Mediterraneanyorw: 
15th year. Select spring and summer tou 
Send for illustrated booklet with | 
Johnson Tours, 210E. Preston St., Baltimore, 

cover three  distind 


EUROPE * oe i travel, $285 and J 


WALTER H. WOODS CO., Journal Bidg., 
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jet us tell you about ourtous 





SELEC 
Delightful Tours, Europe, 
Mediterranean and the Orent, uv 
British Isles, oe and 

ussia, Special Tour Around 

the World in November. Bermuda, Panama, W 
Indies. Comprehensive Itineraries, Attractive 
Send for Descriptive IMustrated Booklet, 





Althouse Tours Company, 1886 Walnut St, 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


(Continued from page 747) 


A. W. Ferrin, commenting in Moody's 
Magazine on these prices, remarks that 
while it may seem absurd to Americans 
that a ‘‘Roman citizen kicked at paying 
five cents a dozen for eggs when an Amer- 
ican pays five cents apiece for them,” it is 
to be remembered that prices are always 
relative. When eggs were selling in Rome 
at five cents a dozen, the standard wages of 
laborers, teachers, ete., were low. The 
following list shows the daily wages that 
prevailed in many callings: 


Where (k) is set down, the workman receives 
his ‘‘keep’’ also 


Manua! laborer (k), per day 

Bricklayer (k 

Joiner int 

Carpen it 

Stone- 

Wall- pi ninter (k).. 

he age -maker (k). 

Smith ‘*) 

Baker |} 

Ship-buiider, for sea-going oe (k). 
Ship-huilder, for river boats (k) 
Barber, for each man 
Sheep-siearer, for each sheep (k).. 
Coppersmith, for work in brass, per . 


Gappersrnitts, for work in copper, per 
pound 
Sewer-cleaner, per day (k) 
Writer, 100 lines best writi ng. 
Writer. 100 lines ordinary wri 8.7 
Tailor, for cutti out and Sener 
over-garment of first quali = (aoe 26.1 
Tailor, for cutting out an 
over-garment of second 1 A ag 
For trousers 
Gymnastic 
month 
Employee to watch children, per child, 
per month 
Elementary teacher, 
month 
Teac he ef of arithmetic, per pupil, per 
month 
Teac her of stenography, per pupil, per 
month 
Writing teacher, per pupil, per month... 21 
Teacher of Greek, Latin, geometry, per 
pupil, per month 
Teacher of rhetoric, per pupil, per 
BONEN... ..» dieta asearieuS Scaie an eamhane nase $1.09 
Advocate or counsel for preseniing a 
case r 
For finishing a case 4.35 
Teacher of architecture, per pupil, per 
month 43.5 cents 


Mr. Ferrin has further interesting com- 
ments on the two tables: 


“If we take the wages uf a Roman 
carpenter as 21 cert3 a day and add one- 
fourth or one-third for his ‘keep,’ it appears 
that the Roman received only one-ninth 
to one-fifteenth as much pay as the Amer- 
ican ($2.50 to $4.00 a day), while the 
average price of meat. was about one-third 
that of to-day, and the prices of wheat, rye, 
and barley make even a worse showing for 
Rome. Fresh fish in the year 301 cost 
almost as much as it does now. A working- 
man of ancient Rome would have consid- 
ered himself a plutocrat on the wages of a 
modern American artizan, and if he can 
now look across the Styx, he is probably 
wondering what we are howling about.” 


INVESTMENTS FOR MEN OF 
LIMITED MEANS 


Grant Houghton (which may or may 
not be a pen name) contributes to the 
Northwestern Advocate some advice as to 
vestments for men of small means, with 
special reference to clergymen. He cites 
one particular clergyman who had already 
invested several thousand dollars in bonds 
yielding from 4 to 5 per cent., but, at- 
tracted by an offering of industrial pre- 
ferred stock yielding 7, he was tempted to 
withdraw a thousand dollars from a savings- 
bank and buy ten shares of the preferred 
Stock. Before doing’so, however, he con- 
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See Panama Canal Now 


2 CRUISES, 16 DAYS, $145 UP 


S.5. VICTORIA LUISE 


April 10 and 30 


Largest Steamer Cruising in the Caribbean 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


45 BROADWAY 








ing sBATH TUB HOME GYMNAstTICcs 


ON LING’S SYSTEM. By Anders Wide, M.D. 


<a oieiene nd n folds nt slo em small rol, - wntes of exercises mostly without apparatus, soc. net. 
for years. Write for in! agents offer and mal cc, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
Robinson Hath Cabinet Co. 124 roan Supt wenn Eo 


Read The Literary Digest , 
En Voyage 


For the convenience of our many patrons accustomed to making frequent ocean voyages, 
we announce that The Literary Digest in attractive morocco leather covers is now to be had 
in the reading rooms of the following sixty-four trans-Atlantic liners: 
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Ki paabrnns Cecilie Cincinnati 
North Kaiser Wilhelm II Kaiserin Auguste Victoria 
G Kronprinz Wilhelm President Lincoln 
erman Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse Hamburg- President Grant 
George Washington AmericanLine 3 Cleveland 
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Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm Hamburg 
Victoria Luise 
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Cedric STEAMERS 
Celtic Mauretania 
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ajestic Campania 
Ti aedande 


Caronia 
Adriati¢ Carmania 


STEAMERS — 
New Amsterdam Carpathia 
Holland- Noordam Pannonia 
America Line Ryndam Franconia 








Rotterdam Laconia 


Potsdam 
STEAMERS 
STEAMERS Lapland 


Scandinavian- Finland 
. . Hellig Olav Vaderland 
American Line United States Zeeland 


C. F. Tietgen i Kroonland 
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The Literary Digest is also in the reading rooms of the library cars of nearly all the 
through trains of the leading American railways. 


TheJiterary Digest 
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WEDDING 


Invitations and 


Announcements 


Exquisitely produced by the 
most finished group of en- 
gravers in this country— 


Absolutely Correct 
In Form—Every Detail 
Hand Engraved, in Script—Copper Plate 


and the very Finest Paper stock employed— 
$10.00 for first 100, 


Delivered FREE within a radius of 600 
miles of Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND COM- 
PLETE PRICE LIST. 


HOSKINS 


Social Stationers and 
Engravers 


912 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SELECT VARIETIES 


BEST STANDARD STOCK 
2 APPLES, 2 PEARS, 2 PLUMS, 
Ol CT FROM THE GROWER 
RE 

Write for free of strictly high 
Fruit and Tees, 
GROVER NURSERY CO., EST. 1890 
69 TausT Buitoina. ROCHESTER, N.Y 











sulted a firm of investment brokers, who 
reminded him that an investment for one 
man might not be fit for another; that: is, 
a man of large means might safely buy this 
preferred stock, inasmuch as he could 
afford the risk, but a man to whom income 
was important should not do so. He was 
therefore advised to stick to bonds yield- 
ing from 41% to 5% per cent. 

Mr. Houghton cites one reason in par- 
ticular why responsible bankers hesitate 
to recommend industrial preferred shares 
to people of limited means, or to those 
who are dependent upon income from in- 
vestments. Such persons should unques- 
tionably invest their money in mortgage 
bonds, preferably first-mortgage bonds, or 
at least in bond issues having ahead of 
them only a comparatively small amount 
of first-mortgage bonds. This gives them 
as to security a first lien on properties the 
value of which is likely to increase in future. 
A wealthy man, however, or a_ busi- 
ness man who is prosperous, seeking a 
maximum return, may find opportunities 
for fairly safe investments yielding him 
about 7 per cent. These, when combined 
with investments in mortgage bonds and 
other first-class issues, would secure di- 
versification and probably advancement, 
but some risk, and this a well-to-do per- 
son is able to take. 

Advice from Investment as to the pres- 
ent being a good time for the purchase of 
well-seasoned railroad stocks is quoteu 
elsewhere. One of the large houses in 


Wall Street agrees with this view; it be- 


lieves the present is a time ‘‘for the small 
and cautious investor to take advantage 


March 29, 19]$ 


of,” provided he ‘would select, buy, 


ties.” An actual investment of $10,009 
made by one of its customers early jp 
March is cited. This person was advised 
to buy ten shares in nine different rail. 
roads, as outlined in the subjoined table, 
Had the sum in his hands for investment, 
been $5,000, the same properties might 
have been chosen for investment, the num- 
ber of shares being five instead of ten, 
With a sum of only $1,000 he might haye 
purchased one share of each road. This 
house believes that the purchase outright 
of such stocks from time to time, ‘‘ when 
the country happens to be in a condition 
of hesitation as it now is, and these stocks 
held for several years, must show zratify- 
ing results in the end.” 


Price 
Paid Cost 


B. & O. com 
Gt. Nthn. pfd 

New York Cent.... 
Nor. Pac 115 
Penna. (full shares). 118 
St. Paul 108 


Sou. Pac 996.25 
Illinois Cent 1,230.00 


$9,973.75 


Natural Result—‘‘ So Kitty and Jacek 
have quarrelled? ” 

‘* Yes; she told him that when they meet 
again it must be as strangers.” 

‘“* Jack doesn’t seem to mind it much.” 

“Well, you see he knows that if they 
meet as strangers she’s bound to start a 
flirtation with him.”—Boston . Transcript, 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptness assured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coir- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patentor no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PAY. Patent,Book, “What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents,” FREE. 112-p. Guide FREE. High- 
est references. E. E. VROOMAN, Patent 
Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 














LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. Allmakes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. }to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less)—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then tur it over to his 
children for their benefit. 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch for free report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 
Progress ; sample free. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington 


LITERARY NOTICES 


SPEAKERS and writers are provided with 
material for debates, addresses, papers—and 
given aid on_ special subjects--by THE 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY (of New York), 1547 
Broadway. A metropolitan research bureau. 


REAL ESTATE 

GO SOUTH AND PROSPER—The great- 
est + a tahanng in America are offered by 
Southeastern States, Fortunes are made from 
truck, fruit, poultry. cattle, dairying and gen- 
eral farming. Land values lowest in America. 
Climatic and living conditions ideal. Farm 
lists, the “‘Southern Field’’ magazine and all 
facts free. M.V. RICHARDS, Land and 
Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, Room 
57, Washington, D.C, 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
_ Send stamp for leaflet. Twelve lessons 
in the science of Biochemistry $1.00. Address 
- DR. GEO. W. CAREY, 
P. O. Box 293, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


























You Need Never Say “I FORGOT!” 





oseres MEMORY SYSTEM 


LOISETTE’S 


This is not some new-fangled, untried system, nor arother one of 
the countless systems of simple mnemonics, but is founded on the Jaw 
of the mind and has been tested now for nearly one-third of a century, 

Among those who have tested it and indorse it are some of the 
most prominent, level-headed men of affairs here and abroad. 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR says: 

“ Prof. Loisette has preatiy strengthened my 

natural memory and I would say to my friends 

learn Loisette’s System and no other.” 
THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE of the United States Supreme 
Court, in commendation of Loisette’s method, said: “‘ Learn this system 
and you will have the power to command all book learning as well as the 
minutest details of any complicated system.” 
HARRY KELLAR, the noted magician—a man who in his profession has 
great need of a ready and accurate memory, says: “ Loisette’s t 
applies to all subjects. I particularly recommend it to all speakers, p' 
readers, actors and writers, that they may therefrom always enjoy the | 
of never forgetting; a comfortable feeling that they can defend upon 


—— So that at its close you are master 
TO REMEMBER A BOOK of the entite sta the plot or the 
AT ONE READING characters in it; so that you can fe 
peat from memory the contents of each capes, or cite the Principles, facts 
or illustrations used in the book, LEARN OISETTE’S YSTEM. 
TO RECALL A co or ee er any a whe i 
wi as easy as i now to for, 
GooD LECTURE you heard. LEARN LOISETT 8 SYsta 
TO LEARN A funcistion or the idioms used. All this becomes easy 
a wi on the mind is once trained to remember according 
to LO i : : : 
A $25.00 BOOK pennreds of eminent men and women. ae 








Presidents of Colleges, Chief-Justices of the U 


and put away permanently good secur. 





People seeking summer homes make their 
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Now is the time to offer your seashore cottage—your moun- 
tain bungalow—your farm-land home, etc., for rent or sale 


Immediate Action is Necessary 


plans in the earl ing. 
ready to tell these seekers just what you have. OUR REAL-ESTATE DIRT TORE 
Bie pee the moans of Ginecoing of aeverel eg one vataniote properties. This DI- 
ce will appear in the issue dated Apri ill f 8U. 
ADVERTISING. Write immediately for inforesation, taten ete, $0 Kare mies 


al-Estate Directory of 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


tice the 
LOISE 
DIRECTORY The title of this 
ber and 











Never Forget.” 


FOR $2.50 Supreme Court and titled nobility, paid $25.008 
umm er omes ant to the author, Prof. Loisette, for the instruction given in this book, 
e signed a contract not toimpart it. We are now in a position to offer 
identical book without conditions. 
An Average of TEN 
Three Times A DAY : 
yt here laid down in accord with a true system of mnem 


will prove in six weeks a maf 
velous benefit to your memory. 
Each day youcan put into prae 


\&=> SEND FOR THE BOOK TO-DAY 


book is: “Assi tive Memory ; 


Assimila' 
12mo, cloth. 


or, How to Remem® 
Price, $2.50 net; 


by mail, $2.56. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - NEW YORK 
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of this book for you. 


It is a wonderfully valuable little book, written in a 
popular style and illustrated with a colored reproduc- 
tion of one of the most beautiful of Maxfield Parrish’s 


paintings. 


it tells the story of The Junior Classics, the 846 
woncer tales and poems, the choicest work of 300 
authors—the best literature for children to read, se- 
lectei and arranged by William Patten, Managing 
Editor of the Harvard Classics, with an introduction by 
Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, and a reading guide by William Allan 
nglish, Harvard Univer- 


Neilson, Ph.D., Professor of 
sity. 


It answers these questions: 


“How shall I select the books my boy or girl ought to read? 
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May We Send You 
This Book About Your 
Children’s Reading? 


If you are the parent of a boy or girl we have a copy. 





“__gave me more valuable suggestion about my 
children’s home reading than any book I ever 
read.” 
“worth many dollars to me.” 

From the letters of two parents of boys. 











Where can 


I find reading for children that will interest them and still help them?” 


Who Are Your Children’s Heroes? 


Do you really know who your children’s heroes are 
—not the flesh-and-blood heroes who may meet them 
in the hurly-burly of the playground—but the heroes who 
come to them in the quiet of their own rooms—their 
book associates? 

Who are their real heroes and heroines in the hours 
that they spend alone? Who are the men and women 
who are made to seem to them wonderful, worthy to 
pattern after? Whoever they are, they have it in their 
power to shape the lives of your boy and girl permanently 
for good or evil. 

Who are they? 


The characters of cheap fiction? The grotesque 
creatures of the Sunday supplements? Or are they the 
great folk of literature whose character and achievements 
the whole world has honored? 


“My Mother Never Read to Me” 


A great educator says: ‘‘ There is no academy on 
earth equal to a mother’s reading to her child.’’ But 
It does not need this testimony to establish that great 
truth; every parent can prove it out of the experiencé 
of his own childhood. What are the pleasantest stories 
with which the memory of manhood and womanhood is 
stocked? The novels of the hour? ‘The great essays or 
histories of literature? None of these can compare in 
sweetness to the memory of those stories of ‘‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ of ‘“Cinderella’s 





CLIP THIS COUPON 


9? 


Slipper,’’ of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” or ‘‘Evangeline,’’ with 
which the first evenings of life were made wonderful. 
No lecturer, however great his reputation or marvelous his 
story, can ever quite succeed in rivaling the charm of a 
mother’s accents: no other literature can ever quite re- 
place the stories of the hearthside. 

Pity the man or woman who, looking back upon 
his childhood, can say, ““ My mother was too busy; she 
never read to me.” He or she has been robbed of a 
memory richer than any other. And robbed of more than 
amemory. ‘The moulding influence of a mother’s read- 
ing upon the child’s mind extends far beyond the brief day 
of childhood. 

**Show me a family of readers,’’ said Napoleon, 
‘and I will show you the people that move the world.’’ 


For Your Children’s Sake— 


—merely clip this coupon. What your children read is 
most important to you—for what they read determines 
what they are to be. This booklet brings you, in popu- 
lar language, most suggestive and valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of your children’s reading. It 

ives you the benefit of the advice of Professor 

eilson and Dr. Eliot on this subject. which 
is vitally important to you—the mental 
training of your boy or girl. 


c 











L.D. 3-29-13 


P. F. Collier 


Your copy is ready for mailing Sen 
and will be sent to you free of charge 416 West 13th St. 
on return of the attached coupon. 

New York 


Please send me by mail my free 
copy of the book about my chil- 
dren's reading. 
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The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours, 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days. : 
Hot or cold drinks when needed while travel- 
ing, fishing, hunting, motoring, picnicing, etc. 
Keep baby’s milk at right temperature, or RS 
invalid’s hot or cold drink by the bed, all night, <. 
without heat, ice or bother of preparation, : 
ICY-HOT CARAFE takes place of unsanitary 
water bottle and pitcher—ideal for night use— y, 
can be hung in tilting bracket attached to wall * 
at bedside and refreshing drink obtained with- 
out leaving bed. 
ICY-HOT JARS and ICE CREAM PAILS— 
pints, one and two quarts—keeps stews, meats, 
oysters, vegetables, etc., hot without fire— 
desserts cold and icecream solid without ice for 
3 days, in absolutely sanitary glass container. 
The King of Vacuum Bottles—Yet Costs 
No More than the Ordinary—Accept No Sub- 
ae anil bo rans ane eee oe: 
The inner eis thoroug! tected agains' 
wens O easily removed, eart iZed or cheaply 
laced if broken. Perfectly sanitary—liquid touches NS 
ony glass. Handsome nickel plated or leathercovered 
eases. Many new exclusive features. See at dealers *, 
‘look for the name ICY-HOT on bottom. 
Pints, $1.00 up; quarts, $2.00 up. 
Neither fire nor ice 
required—the heat or 


F A Sy ”, 'F, ¢, 
LEU ‘S 
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micals, no both- 
er, just fill bottle with 
hot or co and 
cork it. 

Write for FREE Book- 
let fully describing the 
various styles of ICY- 
HOT Bottles, Jars, 
Auto, Carrying and 
Luncheon Cases. 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co. 
ept. D, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 4” 
WIOWKNKxnr°qi 


Icy-Hot Bottle 
Several 


Pratl nx Me 
i 7 Hot Carafe 
3 i 
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Cards, circulars, be ig ecg Press $5, 

Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 

A pcioting for others. All easy.rulessent, Write 
‘actory for press catalog. TYPE, cards, paper, 

outfits, etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





via the Baltimore-Southampton- 
Bremen service of the North Gere 
man Lloyd means traveling in comfort 
and safety (excellent service—delicious 
meals) on large modern ONE-CABIN 
steamers, at surprisingly smal! cost. 

Write today for particulars of rates and sail- 
ings, and send 10c for valuable travel guide 
**How to See German Austria and 
Switzerland”—by P. G. Hilken, who tells 
with terseness and lucidity **what to see and 
how to see it’’—a book of 100 pages, over 200 
illustrations. 

A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
General Agents 
161 S. Charles St. BALTIMORE, MD. ¢ 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreigp 


March 14.—President Gomez asks the Cuban 
Congress to pass a new Amnesty Bill providing 
for the release of political prisoners taken 
during the recent revolt, snd some offenders 
against the law regulating the press, but not 
— charged with offenses against the foreign 

owers. 


A dispatch from Naples says Gen. Porfirio Diaz, 
ex-President of Mexico, endorses the Huerta 
Administration and calls upon his friends to 
support it. 

The Balkan Allies, announcing their peace 
terms, demand the cession of Adrianople, 
Scutari, the Agean Islands, and Crete. 


March 18.—King George I. of Greece is assas- 
sinated at Salonika. 


The French Cabinet resigns after being defeated 


in the Senate in an attempt to pass the Elec- 
toral Reform Bill. 


March 19.—Crown Prince Constantine is ac- 
claimed King of Greece by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


The British Chancery Court orders the Peruvian 
Amazon Company dissolved as a result of the 
investigation by Parliament of sensational 
outrages in the treatment of native Peruvians 
in the rubber fields. 


March 20.—Baron Yun Chi-ho, formerly a 
Korean Cabinet Minister, is sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment by a Japanese court in 
connection with the alleged conspiracy against 
Count Terauchi when he was Governor- 
General of Korea. One hundred other men 
are found not guilty. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON. 


March 14.—The caucus of Democratic Senators 
confirms the Steering Committee’s selections 
for four of the standing committees of the next 
Congress, the chairmen of which are: Martin 

Va.), Appropriations; Bacon (Ga.), Foreign 
elations; Culberson (Texas), Judiciary; and 
Owen (Okla.), Banking and Currency. 
Frederick Dennett, Commissioner of the Land 
Office, resigns. 


March 15.—Richard Olney declines the post of 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 
It is announced that the Ways and Means 
Committee has completed the tariff schedules 
to 7 submitted to Congress at the special 
session. 


March 16.—Secretary of State Bryan leaves for 
a ten-day Western trip. 


March 17.—The Supreme Court restrains Post- 
master-General Burleson from enforcing the 
‘‘newspaper publicity’’ law until its constitue 
tionality has been ascertained. 


March 18.—President Wilson announces that 
the Government will not be a party to the 
“six-Power’’ loan to China. 


March 19.—A al commission to inquire into 
“the actual financial, physical, and working 
conditions’’ throughout the postal service is 
appointed by Postmaster-General Burleson. 


March 20.—Huntington Wilson resigns as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 


GENERAL. 


March 14.—Wind storms sweeping over parts of 

isconsin, Illinois, Kentucky, ennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama kill about 100 people 
and destroy much property. 


March 15.—Owing to the opposition of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, the Union- 
Pacific-Southern-Pacific dissolution plan is 
abandoned and a new one must be agreed upon. 


March 18.—Governor Hatfield goes to the scene 
of the West Virginia coal strike to make a 
personal investigation. 


March 19.—Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, of the 
Columbia University Law School, accepts the 
position of legal adviser to the Chinese 
Government. 

The American bankers interested in the pro- 
‘“*six-Power’’ loan to China announce 
that they will defer to the President’s policy, 


March 20.—Governor Hatfield of West Virginia 
pardons 18 persons arrested in connection with 
the coal strike, suspends indefinitely the con- 
duct of trials by the military commission which 
has been in control there for more than a year, 
and announces that all other prisoners but 
three will be released. 





It Depends.—‘‘ Do you think a woman 
believes you when you tell her she is the 
first girl you ever loved?”’ 

“* Yes, if you’re the first liar she has ever 
met.’’—Baltimore American. 


March 29, 1913 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


‘ 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use % 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“G. R. C.," Calumet, Mich.—To write of 
“‘ Lake Victoria Nyanza”’ is to commit a pleonasm. 
as the word “Nyanza”"’ is a native African tern: 
for ‘“‘a sheet of water.’’ The dimensions of 
Victoria Nyanza are: length, 250 miles; breadth, 
200 miles; coast-line, 2,000 miles. Its greates: 
ascertained depth is 270 feet. It is situated a‘ 
an elevation of 3,720 feet above the sea. In 
area it is exceeded only by Lake Superior, 
measuring more than 26,000 square miles. The 
area of its drainage, including its own area, is 
92,240 square miles. Victoria Nyanza was dis. 
covered by J. H. Speke in 1858, and named by 
him in honor of Victoria, queen of England. 


“Ww. F. G.,’’ San Rafael, Cal.—‘Who is ~ 
Nietzsche, what has he done, and how is the nam: 
pronounced?”’ 3 

Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche was a German — 
philosopher who taught classical philology at 
Basle, Switzerland, from 1869'to 1879. Ill health 
then compelled him to give up work; he died ix: 
1900. In his painful search for health, he devel- 
oped a revolutionary philosophy which denounce 
all restraints that religion or the present sociai 
system impose upon the individual and preached 
a doctrine of complete freedom in the struggle for 
existence. His ideal man is one that asserts and 
exercises the right of the individual to develop 
self and gratify self without regard to weaker 
fellow men. The name is pronounced nee’che 
(nee as in need, ch as in chair, final e obscure and 
somewhat like u in but). 


“B.I1.L.,”’ East Orange, N. J.—'‘ Kindly advise 
which is the more proper to use, ‘We are in © 
ort’ of your favor of the 9th inst., contents of ~ 
which has mn given our careful attention,’ or ~ 
‘We are in receipt of your favor of the 9th inst. 
contents of which have been given our care 
attention,’ and parse same.” 

The word contents has not yet come to be felt 
as a singular noun when referring to the matter ~ 
treated in a written or spoken passage, and conse- 
quently its verb should be plural; as, ‘The 
contents have been given our careful attention.”’ — 
It is not impossible that the word in some uses © 
of its plural form may be given a singular meaning, — 
and when that happens the word will be used with ~ 
singular forms of connected words. The noun is © 
to be parsed as in the plural number, and in the © 
nominative case, subject of the verb have been © 
given. f 


“WwW. K.,”” Aurorat Ind.—‘‘Is the singular and — 
plural form of ‘environment’ the same? I could — 
not find any authority or dictionary that sanc- © 
tioned this criticism.”’ x 


The plural of “environment” is ‘‘environ- ~ 
ments.”” Dictionaries may not (and generally do © 
not) give plural forms when these are formed — 
according to the regular rules of grammar. If 
the plural of a word were of the same form as the ~ 
singular, it would not be regular and the diction- © 
ary should therefore make special record of it. © 
By ‘‘a varied environment”’’ one would not mean © 
what one means by “various environments.’ 5 


“C. 8. C.," Alhambra, Cal.—The use of ‘some 3 
place”’ for ‘‘somewhere,”’ even tho that use is in : 
a serious article in ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post," é 
isa solecism. ‘A house he had just furnished — 
somewhere near London,” or *‘in some place near ~ 
London” are both correct. ‘Place,’ used ob- . 
jectively without a preposition, or even adverbially, a 
is a common provincialism. 


“L. B. H.,” Fresno, Cal.—Correctly, the sen- — 
tence you submit would read ‘‘the length and ~ 
the thickness are the same.”’ See the reply to” 
“H. C. D.,” given in the issue of March 15, for 





rule. 











